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‘Porto ‘Rico as a Cfhlour 


VISIT to Porto Rico, either for business or 
pleasure, furnishes two very definite and dis- 
= tinct impressions: first, the kindliness and 
| courtesy of the people; second, the slow tempo 
yy} at which daily affairs move. The first is in 
such strong contrast to the inherent brusque- 
eSZ= ness of the people in the States that it makes 
much the deeper impression of the two, because as soon 
as the northern visitor begins to realize—which he very 
soon does—that he is in a tropical climate, he under- 
stands the reason for the slowness of movement. 

While the nights are cool enough, the days are 
frequently extremely warm, and the moist atmosphere 
soon reduces one’s supply of northern “ginger” until 
it is quite easy to while away two hours at luncheon. 
As a matter of fact one might just as well learn to 
do this quickly because, as every native does it, there 
is nothing else for the visitor to do. Most of the 
offices close at noon and do not reopen till 2 o'clock, 
so that the visitor who is on business bent must learn 
to take things easy. 

For the first few days one will start out with the 
vigor of the North and a fixed purpose of making no 
less than 10 calls. At the end of the afternoon he 
finds himself fagged out, and if he has been lucky, 
he has seen about three of the people he started out 
to see. There are several reasons for this, principal 
among which is that one finds it quite impossible to 
launch immediately into a discussion of the business in 
hand, the preliminary part, if not all of the first call, 
having to be devoted to things other than business. 
Two or sometimes three calls may be necessary before 
such final arrangements as are desired may be com- 
pleted. 

One may call upon a merchant and find that he is 
out. Thinking that perhaps the merchant will return 
soon, he engages in general conversation to fill in the 
time while waiting. Then, after half an hour or so, 
he learns that the one sought is out somewhere on the 
island and is not expected back for two or three days. 
Many of the merchants have outlying offices or con- 
nections which they frequently visit, and the only 
thing which can be done is to await their return. Thus 
time oozes away and the visitor’s collar and spirits 
wilt; but with the proper philosophy, the spirits are 
revived and the laundry takes care of the collar. 


“The Switzerland of America” 

HE island of Porto Rico, quadrangular in shape, 

is about 100 miles long and 40 miles wide, but to 
traverse it from San Juan, its northern seaport, to 
Ponce on its southern side, one must travel, if going 
by motor—which is the easiest and most convenient 
way—about 85 miles over a serpentine road that has 
more hairpin turns than any the writer has hitherto 
known. This road winds along the shoulders of the 
hills, and gives one some magnificent views of the 
valleys, quite justifying the name, “Switzerland of 
America,” which has been given it. On the way the 
traveler passes through Caguas and thence to Ponce, 
traversing sugar, coffee and tobacco plantation coun- 
try. From Ponce one goes on to Mayagiiez, thence to 
Arecibo and so back to San Juan, having covered the 
principal points in the island for the distribution of 
flour and other cereals. 

In San Juan there are about 25 merchants and 
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agents, in Ponce about 15, in Arecibo and in Maya- 
giiez 10, and some few at other points representing 
probably 50 American mills, but as the district of San 
Juan comprises nearly a half of the island, much of 
the business handled by those in the outlying places 
is done through the merchants and agents at San Juan; 
they having either agents or branch houses in most of 
the country points. Therefore it takes but a slight 
analysis of this phase of the matter to show that it is 
bordering upon futility for American millers to 
attempt to have representatives in all these places. 
There are, of course, quite a goodly number of small 
brokers at each point, but most of them have been 
clerks in the employ of the old-established houses who 
have falsely visualized a clear way to a million dollars 
by embarking in the brokerage business. They are 
prolific letter writers and make all kinds of promises, 
but it is quite the exception when one firmly establishes 
himself, and so most of the worth while business re- 
mains in the hands of the older houses. 


Porto Rico’s Flour Imports 

HE total annual imports of cereals into Porto 

Rico are approximately 360,000 bbls flour, 150,000 
bags yellow corn meal and 1,850,000 100-lb bags rice, 
representing a total, figured at a fair average price, 
of about $11,000,000 or $12,000,000; certainly a volume 
of business well worthy of careful attention and nur- 
turing. 

Almost the entire imports of flour come from mills 
located in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, with 
a very small sprinkling from Ohio and one or two 
other central states. Naturally, most of it comes 
through gulf ports. Taking a weekly shipment of, say, 
10,000 bbls, as shown by reports of the official record 
of the San Juan Chamber of Commerce, 3,000 came 
out of New Orleans, 3,300 out of Galveston, 3,000 out 
of Houston, with Baltimore and New York showing 
only 500 and 200 bbls, respectively. 

Curiously enough, there is no spring wheat flour 
used in the island at present. Spurred by the spirit 
of investigation, the writer quickly found the reason— 
price. Some years ago spring wheat flour had at least 
a toehold in the island’s flour business, but the south- 
western flours, being quite consistently lower in price, 
gradually but finally pushed it aside. 

With a population of about 1,500,000, it might be 
quite natural for American millers to assume that 
something like that number of barrels of flour would 
be used annually in Porto Rico, basing the assump- 
tion on the proportion per capita used in the United 
States. Such is far from the fact, and there are sev- 
eral good reasons. In the first place, people in tropical 
climates eat less than in colder countries. In the 
second place, a large part of the population is very 
poor and must look for cheaper foodstuffs, such as 
corn meal, rice, fruit and vegetables—the last two 
being cheap and very plentiful. In the third place, 
the bread baked here, with one or two exceptions, is 
extremely poor. This latter no doubt results from the 
demand for cheap flour, which means cheap bread, and, 
by the same token, poor bread. 

Only a very limited number of bakeries in the 
island are equipped with proper bread making machin- 
ery, which also plays an important part in keeping 
bread quality low. 
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Fortunately, however, there seems to be a growing 
demand for better bread, which should mean a demand 
for better flour, and if millers will co-operate closely 
with their Porto Rican representatives, this may be 
developed to the extent of showing a very definite in- 
crease in the total volume of Porto Rican flour busi- 
ness. 

As a matter of fact, the writer finds that in this 
direction alone lies the only opportunity to make any 
decided increase in the flour volume. After a very 
careful investigation, he also finds that, up to date, no 
American miller has been foresighted enough to rise 
to this opportunity and so clinch a good part of the 
flour business of the progressive bakers. 

This demand for better bread, if properly devel- 
oped, would in the opinion of the writer lead to an 
annual increase of at least 50,000 bbls in the flour 
business of Porto Rico, and would serve three pur- 
poses. It would give American millers that much 
more volume, increase the earnings of agents and ~ 
merchants, and give the consumers better bread. 

The usual package in which flour is shipped is the 
200-lb Osnaberg. Occasionally small quantities come 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, but these are quite the exception. 
Brands, of course, play an important part here, as they 
do in all West Indian, South and Central American 
trade. Bakers get to know how a flour under a cer- 
tain brand works, and it is difficult to shift them to 
another; but should the brand deteriorate seriously in 
quality, they will drop it like a hot brick, and it is 
extremely difficult to get them to take it again. 

There is no better place than right here to point 
out the importance of brand registration. The law 
gives a certain protection through priority of use, but 
it is better to be safe than sorry, and to avoid long 
legal tangles by having a brand registered through ap- 
plication at the registration bureau in Porto Rico by 
properly equipped attorneys in the States. 

The usual terms are 30-day acceptance, meaning 
that the draft covering a shipment is presented for 
acceptance, is accepted and is paid in 30 days or there- 
abouts after the arrival of the goods. Some business 
is done, however, on 60-day acceptance and, unfortu- 
nately, some on longer periods, and this is having a 
strong tendency toward demoralization of the whole 
situation. 


The Credit Situation 
— matter of credits is being handled somewhat 
loosely by some millers who, in their anxiety for 
business, are killing their own and seriously damaging 
the business of others, but, on the whole, the credit 
situation is watched carefully by reputable mill agents. 

There are some cases where attempts to make sales 
direct to bakers, both large and small, are arousing 
the ire of middlemen and accomplishing nothing else. 
This leads only one way, and at the end of that way 
will be found the word “grief” written in large capi- 
tal letters. 

Financial conditions in the island are not any too 
good at present, but there is no cause for alarm on the 
part of those doing business here, provided they ad- 
here to reasonable business principles and use the ordi- 
nary care that a sane business man should. Fortu- 
nately for Porto Rico, she does not have to depend 
entirely on her sugar crop, as she raises a good deal 
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of coffee and tobacco as well, although the sugar 
crop is the most important. This year sugar 
is bringing 4%c Ib, a little better than last year, 
and next year a still better price is confidently 
expected, so it may be safely felt that the finan- 
cial condition will improve. 


Porto Rico’s Marketing Problems 


oo principal trouble is a surplus of labor, 
wages ranging from 80c to $1 per day; nat- 
urally, the laboring classes are unreliable, and 
it is almost impossible to keep those for which 
there is employment working steadily. ‘hey are 
a happy-go-lucky lot, and if they earn enough in 
three days to keep them in food a week, a lot 
of them work only the three days. This may 
seem somewhat contradictory, but the tempera- 
ment of the people must be taken into considera- 
tion. As their needs are few, they only work 
to supply them. The housing problem in the 
country districts is simple in the extreme, and the 
inhabitants are not overloaded with clothes. The 
food requirements of a good many of the work- 
ers in the rural districts are met by the stores 
operated by the various sugar centrales, of which 
there are 41 in the island. Twenty-four of these 
are owned and operated by American concerns, 
and a good many of the others are partially so 
owned and operated. These stores purchase their 
flour direct from American mills or flour ship- 
pers, cutting out the local merchants from the 
business entirely. 

Some few American millers seem to be trying 
to cut the heart out of the Porto Rican flour 
trade by attempting to do business at long range 
direct with bakers. They may 
feel that there is some justifica- 
tion in the case of the large bak- 
ers, but there is certainly none 
in the case of the small ones; as 
there are only three or four fair- 
ly large bakers in the island, 
they lose much more than they 
can possibly gain, and at the 
same time dishearten the mill 
agents. 

These mill agents know the 
ground so well that it is worse 
than foolish for American mill- 
ers to attempt to go over their 
heads. The only proper and 
safe way to work the Porto 
Rican markets is through 
reliable agents, of which 
there is an ample num- 
ber; giving them prop- 
er support and co-op- 
eration, frequent in- 
formation on _ mill- 
ing conditions, as 
near a uniform flour 
as possible, then 
leaving them alone 
to work out their own 
salvation. In an at- 
tempt to make a sav- 
ing, a mill may easily get 
caught in some transac- 
tion that will show a loss 
far greatér than a commis- 
sion of $1 a bbl to a good ° 
broker. <A picture of how the 
policy of direct business has cut 
things to pieces is painted by the record of 
flour receipts. Where there used to be four 
lots of 250 or 300 bags each, there are now 
15 or 20 lots of 50 to 75 bags each. In other 
words, the first were sold to thoroughly respon- 
sible people, and the second mostly are not. 

Wise business men try to find out the real 
requirements of an export market, and then 
strive to supply those requirements in every 
detail. Thus they build up a sound business 
on a firm foundation, and one which will yield 
them not only profit but satisfaction, and the 
friendship of their clientele. The “smart” ones 
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seem that this com- 
prises a sufficient part 
of the business to 
warrant careful at- 
tention. 

There do not seem 
to have been many oc- 
casions on which ar- 
bitration has _ been 
called for on flour 
shipments, but the 
same principle applies 
as on shipments of 
other commodities. 
When a sale of rice is 
made and the delivery 
completed, and a 
question arises as to 
the quality being 
equal to the sample 
on which the sale has 
been made, the two 
parties to the trans- 

action place the mat- 
Territorial Bank ter before the secre- 
of San Juan, Porto 
Rico tary of the Chamber 
of Commerce. He se- 
lects two buyers and 
two sellers of this product, and they act as a 
committee of arbitration. The ones selected are 
without knowledge of who the contestants are 
and, likewise, the contestants are without knowl- 
edge of who is to compose this arbitration com- 
mittee. The committeemen meet at an appoint- 
ed time, samples are submitted, and each de- 
cides which way the award should go and how 
much it should be, writing the amount on a 
signed slip of paper, handing this, folded, to 
the secretary. When the slips are in the secre- 
Rafael Moral, tary’s hands, he opens them and announces the 
One of Porto amount awarded. Should a difference occur, 


pay no attention to the necessary details, and 
ship stuff which they think will get by, with the 
feeling that anything is good enough for export 
markets. This is where they make a sad mistake. 
Unfortunately, it is one that is made much too 
often, and has done more to retard the general 
development of the export of American products 
than any other thing. 

As a case in point, there was a bid for a cer- 
tain quantity of low grade flour from an agent at 
San Juan. The price offered was low, but the 
miller accepted it, and then shipped some stuff 
apparently made from a combination of ground 
beans and burned wheat. This flour was to be 
used for mixing with paris green and distributed 
around tobacco plants to protect them from the 
attacks of insects. It was mixed and distributed 
all right, but being absolutely without 
gluten to hold it together, was washed 
away by the first rain and 
was absolutely worthless for 
the purpose for which it 
was intended. This, of 
course, “popularized” the 
flour merchant with the to- 
bacco grower, and had an 
equally popularizing effect 
on the part of the flour 
merchant toward the ship- 
per. 

There are about 30,000 
to 40,000 sacks of low grade 
flour used yearly for the 
above described purpose in 
Porto Rico, and it would 





Rico's the arbitrators discuss this difference and a final 
Live average amount is decided upon. The arbitra- 
Agents 


tion fee is $15, and is assessed against the loser. 

Each of the four arbitrators receives $2, and the 

remaining $7 go into the treasury of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce. The samples submitted are 
tied up and kept on file in case of an appeal. 
This seems a very fair, cheap and equitable 
basis for settling such trade disputes. 


Too Much Politics 


HE island of Porto Rico seems to be 

suffering from too much politics, as there 
are three political parties, two of which 
usually combine to beat the third. These 
parties are known today as the Republican, 
Unionist, and Socialist. 

The platform of the oldest, the Republi- 
can, basically is that the island should elect 
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yc its own governor and eventually become a 
Well-Known state and an integral part of the American 
San Juan body politic. 






Brokers The Unionist party stands for a free state 
with autonomous government similar to that 
of Canada, and while it regards teaching of 
English in the schools as essential, it op- 
poses the use of any language but Spanish 
for the transmission of knowledge. 

The Socialist party stands for the estab- 
lishment by Congress of an act to prevent 
what it claims is exploitation of local labor 
by absentee capitalists, this under the bureau 
of agriculture and labor. Its slogan is, “em- 
ploy the wealth created by Porto Ricans for 
Porto Rico.” It is closely affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

The voting strength of the island is about 255,000, and of this total the So- 
cialists have grown in 10 years from nothing to 60,000 votes, so the reason for 
frequent combinations of the other two parties is obvious. 

The leader of the Unionist party is Senator Antonio P. Barcelo, who seems 
to always land on his feet, and succeeds in controlling a large majority in both 
houses. He represents what is recognized as the ruling class, namely, the plan- 
tation owners, bankers and business men. 

The business men do not feel that Porto Rico is yet ready for statehood, or 
that it should elect its own president or governor, because of the present very 
unsettled political situation and the effect such action might have upon business 
interests of the island. 
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HITTING BELOW THE BELT 


AS exceptional degree of accord among mill execu- 
tives, their sales managers and field selling forces, 
coupled with a widespread sense of fairness among 
members of the flour trade, has in the past few weeks 
established the principle of the carrying charge on 
overdue flour contracts as it never has been established 
before. There now is every reason to look forward to 
its complete acceptance as standard trade practice, 
greatly to the benefit of milling as well as of the 
flour distributing trade as a whole. 

In the light of this remarkable accomplishment, 
what is to be said for the relatively small number of 
salesmen who just now are seeking to take unfair 
advantage of the situation by telling customers of other 
millers that they are not being treated fairly? Recent- 
ly certain specific cases have come to light where a 
salesman, having no flour sold to a buyer, has told 
him that he made a mistake in placing his order, since, 
had he bought from the salesman’s mill, he would not 
have been assessed the carrying charge. The principle 
involved is the same as in the old-time scurvy trick 
of quoting a falsely low flour price after the buyer 
has purchased his requirements from another mill. 

It is not likely that there are many of these sales- 
men; and it is even less probable that their employers 
know of the tactics they employ. An overwhelming 
proportion of flour salesmen—the men on the firing 
line—are straightforward and strive to meet compe- 
tition fairly and honorably. Naturally, in the tre- 
mendous struggle for business and with their employers 
too often pounding them for greater volume, they must 
resort to every fair means to get orders. Not many 
of them use unfair methods, and some of them, be it 
said to their credit, do not always like to carry out 
the orders of their sometimes less courageous bosses. 

The miller who just now lacks sufficient backbone 
to join in the movement to establish the carrying 
charge beyond recall is guilty of nothing but lack of 
courage. But the miller who seeks competitive advan- 
tage or permits his salesmen to make competitive 
capital out of the sound and constructive action of 
other millers is hitting below the belt. In the end he 
will not gain anything and, meantime, he marks him- 
self as unfair to his business associates. 





THE LOOSE LONG-TERM CONTRACT 

NE day last week a miller canceled a long over- 

due flour contract upon payment by the buyer of 
seventy-five cents per barrel. The buyer felt ag- 
grieved at being called upon to pay so substantial 
a cancellation charge, and very probably sooner or 
later will turn his business to some other miller. 

The canceled contract was made early last autumn, 
and on the day of its termination the miller’s selling 
price on the same grade and brand of flour was sixty- 
five cents per barrel less than the price noted in the 
order. He had, therefore, a balance of ten cents per 
barrel over and above the actual market difference. 
This amounted to five hundred dollars, and for this 
sum he had carried in his elevator for nearly eight 
months more than twenty-three thousand bushels of 
wheat, representing an investment of about thirty-two 
thousand dollars. 

Beginning with an interest item of one thousand 
two hundred dollars, he had charged as cost of car- 
rying the wheat something in excess of four thousand 
dollars. As against this he received, taking no ac- 
count of the market decline, about five hundred dollars. 
He still has to pay the cost of reselling the flour 
to another buyer, which will mean a further expense 
of a thousand dollars or more. 

Such incidents are not unusual. In truth, under 
the present system of virtually indeterminate con- 
tracts, until recently oftentimes with no carrying 
charge, they were merely ordinary day-to-day expe- 
riences of every large milling concern. If this par- 
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ticular incident had any especial point of difference, 
it was in the circumstance that the buyer paid a part 
of the miller’s loss, the sum doubtless appearing to 
him to be more than compensatory. 

It may be that these things are cemented into 
milling and the flour trade, and that the industry has 
no way to help itself. Many millers appear to believe 
s0; some even defend the system on the ground that 
its faults are only the hazards of business. There 
are, indeed, millers who encourage long-time loosely 
defined contracts in the belief that, with their superior 
shrewdness in juggling hedges, they derive some com- 
petitive advantage. Perhaps they do, but long-time 
observation of this industry leads to the conclusion that 
there is a fair average distribution of trading shrewd- 
ness, and that what one miller can do others can do,— 
sometimes better. 

The whole present system of playing with the ups 
and downs of the market, not in the wheat pit but 
in sales of product, is absurd. It is destructive alike 
to millers and to the trade in flour. It undoubtedly 
is chiefly accountable for what is stylishly called “the 
survival of the fittest” in milling, and for the fact 
that so many distributors are unable to make a suc- 
cess of flour jobbing. The major difficulty in both 
cases is that reasonably safe trading for a profit has 
yielded to guessing, in hope of quick riches. 





THE BRITISH BLEACHING DECISION 

HE report of the British departmental committee 

on the use of chemical substances for the treat- 
ment of flour, summarized elsewhere in this issue, is, 
on the whole, an amusing document. On its differ- 
entiation among the several processes and materials 
used in treating flour this publication is not sufficiently 
learned in such matters to comment. What strikes 
it as much more important is the very practical, if 
somewhat disingenuous, conclusions reached in the in- 
terest of British business while interfering as little as 
possible, if at all, with British stomachs. 

“They also hold,” says the report, referring to the 
position of British millers, “that their [bleachers] use 
enables the miller to use any wheat obtainable, owing 
to supplies being seasonable and subject to great 
fluctuations. Millers pressed upon the committee the 
importance of working their mills as fully and as regu- 
larly as possible, both from the point of view of the 
price of the product and from that of the employment 
the mills afford, and also that the milling of wheats 
results in a large production of offals.” 

Later on, the committee expresses its agreement 
with the millers in considering that the use of “im- 
provers” has been a valuable aid to home millers in 
competition with those oversea, and considers that its 
prohibition might be prejudicial to them. It also com- 
ments on the testimony of millers that “by appropriate 
treatment, flour which otherwise would have to be sold 
as ‘household’ can be ‘lifted’ into the patent grade.” 
The “lifting” of grades the committee regards as 
“purely a question of commercial propriety concern- 
ing which they do not feel called upon to make any 
comment.” Finally, it is the committee’s opinion that 
“while a great demand exists for very white breads, 
some form of bleaching process should be permitted.” 

It is difficult to find fault with this extremely prac- 
tical logic. In substance it is that, since people want 
white bread they should have it, and, since the use 
of improvers favors British industry as against the 
world, British industry should be permitted to go 
ahead using them. “It is important,’ concludes the 
committee’s argument, “that the deiiand be met, and 
if it cannot be satisfied by home millers it will be 
met by further recourse to imported flour.” 

How different is all of this from the position tak- 
en by the government of the United States several 
years ago when it began the persecution of millers 
who had adopted the modern process of flour treat- 
ment. The victims were haled into court, and every 
scientific resource of the .government was used to 
establish the technical charge of law violation, by in- 
troduction of poison, making a lower grade appear to 
be a better or ability to use inferior grades of wheat. 
The effort, after waste of months of time and great 
sums of money, failed. 

In contrast, the British conclusion, coming the bet- 
ter part of twenty years following the American court 
decision, is relatively practical and sensible. It is, 
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however, as first suggested, amusing in its frank ac- 
ceptance of the welfare of British millers as a major 
promise in guiding the committee to its conclusion. 
Millers on this side of the Atlantic are accustomed to 
quite different treatment from those in authority with 
whom they come into contact. 





THE WASHINGTON EXPORT CONFERENCE 
HE conference to be held at Washington next week 
among representatives of importers of continental 

Europe, American exporting millers and officials of the 
United States Shipping Board is of unusual interest. 
Never before in the history of the American export 
flour trade has a similar conference met, if, indeed, 
there ever before was similar occasion for a meeting. 

Events leading up to the conference are generally 
known. A considerable quantity of flour, small in 
relation to the total amount exported but large in its 
capacity to create trouble, was shipped through Gulf 
ports last autumn and arrived at destination badly 
infested with weevils and worms, the damage and loss 
to buyers considerably exceeding the insurance pro- 
tection. Difficulties and dissension over the question 
of responsibility for the damage led to declaration by 
a group of continental importers of a “boycott” against 
United States government owned shipping. 

This “boycott” has, as a result of provision for the 
conference of all interests, been suspended. Importers 
and agents representing Dutch and German associa- 
tions now are on their way to Washington, where, at a 
round table, efforts will be made to find a formula for 
settlement of past troubles as well as a basis for re- 
suming friendly relations in the interest of future busi- 
ness. 

The success of this effort depends upon the spirit 
in which all interests approach the discussion. 41. the 
visiting importers are concerned only with recovering 
their money losses on past business, little good is 
likely to result. If, on the other hand, officials of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation and representatives 
of millers take an arbitrary stand in nonacceptance of 
responsibility, failure is equally certain. Happily, the 
chance of either side being stubborn or arbitrary is 
inconsiderable. The fact that a conference has been 
arranged is in itself sufficient indication of the presence 
of a conciliatory spirit among all interests. 





FROZEN CONTRACTS 

UCH has been said in recent years, particularly 

in the agricultural middle and western states, of 
frozen loans as the creator of bankers’ difficulties. A 
frozen loan, generously regarded as the banker’s mis- 
fortune and for which he is entitled to pity and help, 
is merely a loan which was bad in the first place 
and did not improve with the passing of time. It 
might more truthfully, in the language of today, be 
called a “sour” loan. By any name, it is the result 
of poor judgment more than misfortune, and makes 
the lot of many bankers and of their depositors un- 
happy, if not worse. 

Just now milling is having a similar experience with 
“frozen” contracts. In the gala days of last autumn, 
sales of flour exceeded in volume anything ever before 
known in the trade. Orders were booked here, there 
and yonder, for shipment now, then and if-ever, and 
for account of whom it may concern. All were in 
good faith, both on the part of buyer and seller. 
Everybody was as optimistic as were the Iowa bank- 
ers when they took farm mortgages on the basis of 
six hundred dollars per acre land values. 

The outcome has been somewhat similar. Hun- 
dreds of the happily and confidently made contracts 
now are frozen, not particularly because of anything 
any one has done or left undone, but because the con- 
tracts were based on ideal future conditions and the 
ideal failed to materialize. Just as the farm lands 
were overmortgaged, so were the buyers oversold. In 
both cases, “frozen” is a generous word to use in 
description; the transactions had all of the elements of 
“sourness” when they were made, 

It will be a fine thing, worth perhaps the cost, if 
the present situation in “frozen” contracts leads mil- 
lers, as it has led agricultural section bankers, here- 
after to consider the hazards of temperature in making 
their engagements. Within a few months there is 
likely to be another gala time in the demand for flour. 
Will the present lesson be remembered then? 
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Domestic Demand.—Weakness in wheat depressed last week’s flour market, 
and sales were scattered. Some buyers came in on the lower prices to bring down 
their average flour costs, but this was not looked upon as a wholly fortunate cir- 
cumstance by mills carrying a heavy 
burden of old contracts. Many buyers 
having flour due them at higher prices 
appear to be delaying delivery as long 
as they possibly can. Cancellations are 
being reported, usually at less than the 
cost to millers of carrying the wheat. 

Export Trade.—There is still a fair 
volume of trade to the Continent and 
Latin American ports. The hand-to- 
mouth buying of Latin America at least 
avoids present consideration of long- 
term credits. 

Production.—Some mills report bet- 
ter shipping directions, but on the whole the situation in this respect remains un- 
satisfactory. Production, in spite of general complaint, remains at a slightly better 
level than has been the case at this time during the past two years. 

Flour Prices.—The recent decline in wheat has not been fully reflected in flour 
prices, owing to weakness in feed. Mill quotations, in fact, average about 25c 
higher than on Tuesday of last week, when wheat reached a new low point for the 
season, 

Millfeed:—Demand is light, and mill prices are $1@1.50 ton lower than the 
February peak. The present weakness, however, is looked upon by millers as only 
temporary. It is considered a normal lull, less pronounced than that of last 
year at this time, but corresponding generally with the quiet period that usually 
precedes a heavy consumptive season culminating in May and continuing well into 
A large pig crop this year is expected to create active demand for the 
Practically all current business is for immediate shipment. 














June. 
heavier feeds. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enc., March 29.—(Special Cable)—Buyers in London are holding off, 
due to the relatively high prices of imported flour, which are restricting sales. Some 
business has been done in the cheaper grades of Kansas export patents. Offers 
from Australia are less abundant. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 
6d@43s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.21@7.38 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 6d ($6.87 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 40s@40s 6d ($6.79@6.87 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
41s 6d ($7.04 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.20 bbl), American low grades 
29s 6d ($5.01 bbl), Argentine iow grades 27s 6d ($4.67 bbl); home milled straight 
run is quoted officially at equivalent to 39s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.71 bbl), but it is being sold 
at 87@38s ($6.28@6.45 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Trade in imported flour is slow, the reduction in price of home 
milled flour making sales difficult. Buyers are pursuing a hand-to-mouth policy. 
Some sales of American winters have been made at 38s 9d per 280 lbs ($6.58 bbl) 
for prompt shipment. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s@42s 9d per 
280 Ibs ($7.13@7.25 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s@40s 9d ($6.79@6.91 bbl), 
American soft winters 39s ($6.62 bbl), Kansas export patents 31s ($5.26 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents, for May shipment, 37s ($6.28 bbl), American low grades 30s 
($5.09 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Arrivals of Canadian export patents are being pressed for sale. 
Importers have accepted 41s per 280 lbs ($6.96 bbl), ex-quay. American soft win- 
ters are keenly offered at 41s@41s 6d ($6.96@7.04 bbl), spot and passage. Mill 
offers are difficult to obtain. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 40s 6d 
per 280 lbs ($6.87 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s 6d@39s ($6.54@6.62 bbl), Ca- 
nadian soft winters 36s 9d@37%s ($6.24@6.28 bbl), American soft winters 40s 
($6.79 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d ($6.20 bbl). 

Belfast.—Flour trade generally is dull, although some demand exists for spot 
parcels. There are some offerings of Kansas flour, but prices made are unable to 
compete with home mill offerings. 'Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 
6d@43s per 280 Ibs ($7.21@7.30 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s@40s 6d ($6.79 
@6.87 bbl), American milled Manitobas 40s@40s 6d ($6.79@6.87 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 40s ($6.79 bbl), American soft winters 40s ($6.79 bbl), home milled, de- 
livered, 44@45s ($7.47@7.64 bbl). 

Amsterdam.——Hard winters are better able to compete with home milled flour 
than a week ago. Moderate sales have been made at $7.50@7.60 per 100 kilos 
($6.68@6.76 bbl). No business has been effected at the higher quotations. Cana- 
dian offers are above the range of home mill prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
export patents $7.85@8.15 per 100 kilos ($6.98@7.25 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.50 
@8 ($6.68@7.12 bbl), Kansas straights $7.20@7.40 ($6.41@6.59 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, $7.30 ($6.50 bbl), Belgian patents $7.40 ($6.59 bbl). 
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Hamburg.—Business in imported flour continues restricted. Lower offers from 
Kansas have resulted in some business, however. Today’s quotations: Canadian ex- 
port patents $7.80@8.20 per 100 kilos ($6.94@7.30 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.90 
@8.30 ($7.03@7.39 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.75@8 ($6.89@7.12 bbl), English 
patents $7.70@8.65 ($6.85@7.69 bbl), home milled $10.55 ($9.39 bbl), rye flour 
$8.50@8.95 ($7.57@7.96 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market continues quiet, with prices easier. In Liverpool, 
trade is also extremely slow. On the Continent, both wheat and rye are tending 
downward. 

MILLFEED 

Low grades are firm in London, owing to their scarcity. Parcels being offered 
are quickly absorbed. Offals are quiet and easier. Bran is quoted at £7 5s ton, 
middlings £7 10s, Plate pollards, afloat £6 10s 6d, for April shipment £5 18s 9d 
Low grades are quiet in Liverpool, and buyers are well supplied. Argentine and 
American second clears are firm. The feedingstuffs market in Belfast is less active, 
with prices easier. Bran is priced at £10 5s ton. 


OIL CAKE 


Demand for feeding cakes is below normal in London. London made cotton- 
seed cake is quoted at £6 5s ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian at £5 10s. Trade is siow 
in Liverpool. American linseed cake is offered at £9 5s for April shipment, and 
cottonseed meal at the same price. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal trade continues quiet in London. Scottish is offered at 39s 6d per 
280 lbs, ex-store. Rolled oats from the Continent are priced at 34s, c.i.f. American 
and Canadian offers are considered too dear at 42s for rolled oats and 41s for 
meal, c.i.f. Considerable quantities of German flake have been sold in Belfast at 
38s, c.i.f., although the quality is considered inferior to that of the American and 
Canadian product. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Mch. 27 Mch. 28 

Mch. 26 Mch.19 1926 1925 
.»+221,937 198,043 237,206 147,761 
3,321 11,143 9,928 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. Th¢« 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— Mch. 27 Mch. 2s 

Mch. 26 Mch. 19 1926 192 
Minneapolis ...... 48 42 45 27 
7,020 aa 14 48 45 3 


Minneapolis 
St. POR .siccce 

















Dul.-Superior.. 12,920 14,335 16,160 33.835 Duluth-Superior . 35 39 44 91 
Outside mills*.156,649 165,757 157,527 202,757 Outside mills* .... 49 43 53 49 
TORR 220456 394,827 389,278 420,821 391,373 MVOUOAMO 6c cece 47 43 48 38 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....134,617 136,117 106,179 93,734 Maneas City ...... 76 77 7 6 
Lo 39,852 39,460 30,667 41,756 nD ahaetss ae 63 63 49 62 
Sarre 16,560 18,440 20,537 29,896 a eee 43 48 45 64 
St. Joseph .... 23,542 33,318 40,734 24,496 St. Joseph ....... 49 70 85 51 
GORE. cccers 20,531 20,292 19,555 18,561 err 75 74 70 67 
Outside millst.230,186 227,393 181,029 155,652 Outside millst .... 64 63 50 42 
WORE. ccccce 465,288 475,020 398,701 364,095 AVOTOARO cacesce 66 67 57 58 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Gt. TE. cede 26,800 27,600 26,300 17,600 ee EE eee b ence 44 46 41 28 
Outsidet - 46,000 43,400 41,100 32,200 Outsidet ....... 53 50 47 40 
TOMES. cacecace 38,900 39,100 36,600 25,500 . Saree 77 77 76 53 
Outside{ - 40,559 33,988 35,089 47,917 Outsidef - 56 50 43 49 
Indianapolis ... ees obs eas 4,698 Indianapolis . er ae “< 23 
Southeast ..... 94,448 103,358 87,939 70,083 Pe 63 67 60 52 
THOM cise 246,707 247,446 227,028 197,998 AVOPERO 2cisics 58 58 53 41 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,562 28,280 14,102 26,916 PPOPEIRME cccccssce 46 45 22 43 
ORREES  wccceves 8,312 20,405 23,544 18,109 | Err 18 44 45 34 
TACOMA .ccccce 23,249 31,577 24,615 12,201 WOE sses-wsiaee 41 55 43 21 
OGRE cscwis 60,123 80,262 62,261 57,226 MVOTORS cc ccece 36 48 36 33 
WIUBRIO cccccce 153,733 147,151 184,790 197,400 EE, aw d4.64550% 64 62 78 83 
CRIGABO 2.0000 37,000 37,000 37,000 34,000 MED cevccsese 92 92 92 85 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








Liberty company. The reply alleged 
that the King Moeller Co. had solicited 
the aid of the defendant in building up 
an accounting business among bakers 
and that the latter had said the Liberty 
company was being organized by mem- 
bers of the Quality Bakers of America, 
which would exchange their stock for 
stock of the holding company. It was 
declared that the plaintiff had been in- 
formed that an analysis of the business 
of the several plants would be required, 
and that, although reports were to be 
sent to Mr. Nordhem, the respective 
clients would pay the charges. 


$10,500 JUDGMENT RENDERED 
AGAINST LIBERTY BAKING 


New York, N. Y.—Judgment for $10,- 
500 against the Liberty Baking Cor- 
poration and Ivan B. Nordhem in a suit 
by the King Moeller Co. has been award- 
ed because the defendant failed to ap- 
pear for trial. It had been alleged that, 
at the request of defendant, the plain- 
tiff, as public accountant, studied, an- 
alyzed and audited 27 bakery plants in 
11 states and made confidential reports 
to the defendant, and gave an opinion 
as to the earning capacity of the plants 
considered being acquired as units of the 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 29, (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........... $6.70@ 7.10 $7.60@ 7.80 a ae $6.75@ 7.25 $8.10@ 8.20 $7.00@ 7.40 $7.35@ 7.60 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.25@ 8.40 $7.30@ 7.60 $7.75@ 8.25 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.45@ 6.80 7.20@ 7.40 Pert) Try, 6.40@ 6.70 7.00@ 7.30 6.65@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.75 7.25@ 8.20 7.00@ 7.30 000 coos 
Spring first clear............. 5.75@ 6.20 ee fee Eee 5.80@ 6.10 wee @ 6.85 6.50@ 6.75 Say oe 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.25 @.. .@. 
Hard winter short patent...... 6.50@ 6.90 00 @ secs 7.00@ 7.30 6.60@ 6.90 7.45@ 7.55 6.90@ 7.30 7.25@ 7.50 7.30@ 7.80 7.00@ 7.25 7.10@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.75 
Hard winter straight......... 5.90@ 6.25 a. dere 6.40@ 6.70 5.80@ 6.30 7.00@ 7.25 6.40@ 6.90 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.30 ocee OD enies 6.75@ 7.10 ccee Ge se0e 
Hard winter first clear........ 5.30@ 5.75 o@ icce 5.10@ 5.40 5.10@ 5.40 rer oo oe @ sede @ cele aces o@ acces évee ee esse ers . 
Soft winter short patent...... 5.95 @ 6.30 oo @® cons ses ¥@, cece 6.25@ 6.75 Tors Ter oe. ere 6.50@ 6.65 7 Oe 6.65@ 7.25 6.90@ 7.25 8.25@ 8.50 
Soft winter straight.......... 5.50@ 5.85 oot ses wert Tee 5.50@ 5.90 as ccQe wees 5.70@ 6.50 *5.50@ 5.65 *5.60@ 6.30 6.15@ 6.65 6.60@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 
Soft winter first clear......... 5.20@ 5.50 54 eN onan ee ee 5.00@ 5.30 x eee ct ase we a oe 6.10@ 6.25 a 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white .......-sese0- 5.20@ 5.40 5.30@ 5.60 er. Bree 20, Sea dS 6.15@ 6.20 5.80@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.40 Ete -@ 
SIs oc vce wkvaneas 4.10@ 4.50 3.60@ 4.25 eee ee re ae 4.20@ 4.40 ee 4.40@ 4.65 5.50@ 5.75 4.75@ 4.90 -@. .@ 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$6.90@ 7.80 $8.80@ 9.00 | ERS $....@ $7.40@ 7.70 Spring top patent{..$....@8.00 $....@8.55 Spring first clearf........ $6.40 $6.95 
Straight ........ 5.60@ 5.90 6.30@ 6.50 aa 7.10@ 7.55 7.90@ 8.10 Ontario 90% patentst ....@5.35 ....@.... Spring exports§ ...... 2... 
re ae 5.70@ 6.00 p ‘ase Montana.-....... 6.60@ 7.05 7.00@ 7.20 Spring second patent{ ....@7.50 ....@7.95 Ontario exports§ ....... 37s 0d * 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. 798-lb jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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March 30, 1927 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ORLD shipments last week were the lowest since Dec. 18. No great signifi- 

W cance can be attached to any single week’s shipments, for even liner sailings 

are not evenly distributed by weeks, and tramps have no fixed schedule. 

Some lowering of the average rate of shipments for the balance of the season is, 

however, inevitable. Last week’s arrivals in Europe were the largest of the season. 

As intimated a week ago a number of vessels that should have arrived the week 
before had evidently made slow passages. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 








c Bushel - 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
31 March Bas ee 5,184 2,840 696 480 16,359 
32 March 12..... coos ee 5,764 6,256 784 360 21,003 
33 March 19.. Pree 7,622 4,448 544 318 21,595 
34 March 26.... 7,143 4,952 1,720 760 240 14,815 
Bee. 2 Be Gay ica cas sees 342,572 68,070 54,908 39,320 26,524 531,394 
Last year to date........ 274,104 51,808 51,688 21,640 42,952 442,192 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and” flour to Europe, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): On passage 


No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Wee To date We To date Week 
31 SEE) iin asts 34a n0¥5 14,592 401,392 13,588 368,884 71,108 
32 OT er re 18,088 419,480 15,244 384,128 73,952 
33 EE TS « oe dhe kidd ws 18,416 437,896 12,856 396,984 79,512 
34 po eee re ee -- 11,927 449,823 17,287 414,271 74,152 
Last year to date............ 342,304 327,932 47,648 


The general condition of winter wheat has continued satisfactory. It is prob- 
able that the market has taken this condition into account, and might prove sensi- 
tive to any modifications that may occur. 

Discussion of world surpluses and probable world demand has recently been 
renewed. Mr. Broomhall issued a revision of his estimates, showing an increase 
in both surpluses and demand of some 40,000,000 bus. This left the effective posi- 
tion practically unchanged. The net increase in surplus is the result of increases 
of 24,000,000 bus each in the United States and in Australia, and of 8,000,000 
in Russia, and decreases of 8,000,000 each in the Danubian countries and India. 

The estimates that have been given from time to time in this column of balances 
of surplus available for shipment within the present crop year have been based on 
figures substantially the same in total as Mr. Broomhall’s revised estimates, but 
showing some differences in detail. The most important difference is in respect to 
Argentina, for which we adopted the official figures of carry-over of old crop, 
whereas Mr. Broomhall apparently now calculates on less than one half of this 
old carry-over. In this column only official figures are used for total surpluses, but 
to arrive at quantities available for shipment there are deducted from these totals 
average carry-overs in each country on Aug. 1. On this basis,there should, on 
March 18, have been available for shipment during the remaining 19 weeks of the 
present season approximately 320,000,000 bus in the four principal exporting 
countries, the United States, Canada, Argentina and Australia, and in minor 
exporting countries perhaps not less than 15,000,000. If all the old wheat carried 
over in Argentina, according to official figures, is not suitable for export, a corre- 
sponding deduction would have to be'made in the above totals. Put into weekly 
figures, it is probable that average shipments of around 16,000,000 bus per week for 
the balance of the crop year would use up all the surplus readily available. A few 
weeks ago it was pointed out that an average of 17,000,000 bus per week could be 
maintained from that date, but shipments in the intervening period have consid- 
erably exceeded that average. 

If climatic conditions continue moderate, the opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes may occur about two weeks earlier than last year. Larger stocks are 
now held in western Canada than there were a year ago. On March 18, stocks in 
all positions, Fort William-Port Arthur and west, including wheat in transit, in 
country elevators and in farmers’ hands, but excluding stocks at the Pacific Coast, 
totaled over 128,000,000 bus, which is some 14,000,000 more than on the same date 
last year. Quantities. in farmers’ hands are, of course, based on the government 
estimate of the crop. Last year, navigation opened during the first week in May 
and the shipments from Fort William-Port Arthur were 35,039,305 bus in May, 
27,484,027 in June and 10,771,470 in July, or a total for the three months of 73,- 
294,802. Stocks of United States wheat at Duluth are about the same as last year. 








FEDERAL SYSTEM BAKERS 
PLAN REORGANIZATION 


H. 0. BLACKWOOD AGAIN TO 
HEAD LIBERTY MILLING CO. 


NasHvitte, Tenn.—H. O. Blackwood 
has been recalled to the presidency of 
the Liberty Milling Co., following the 
resignation of G. A. Breaux. 

Mr. Blackwood was president of the 
company for several years before the 
election of Mr. Breaux in April, 1926. 
He is one of the large stockholders of 
the company, which also controls the 
Ford Flour Co., manufacturer of self- 
rising flour. | 

Mr. Breaux is prominent in milling 
industry in the Southeast, having pre- 
viously been vice president of the Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville. He 
is also president of the Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Breaux has not 
announced his future plans. 





$150,000 FIRE AT PLANT OF 
AURORA (MO.) MILLING CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—No decision has 
been reached regarding rebuilding the 
350-bbl mill at Aurora, Mo., which 
burned 10 days ago. The loss is esti- 
mated to be about $150,000, practically 
covered by insurance. The Aurora Mill- 
ing Co. should not be confused with the 
Majestic Milling Co., operating a 1,000- 
bbl mill in the same town. 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A plan for the 
reorganization of the Federal System of 
Bakeries of America, Inc., was presented 
last week in an effort to improve the 
financial structure of the company and 
make possible the payment of dividends. 

The plan contemplates the formation 
of a new company to take over the as- 
sets and liabilities of the existing com- 
pany, exchanging shares on the follow- 
ing basis: holders of preferred stock will 
receive one share of 7 per cent cumula- 
tive convertible preferred and two shares 
of common for each share of preferred, 
while holders of common stock will re- 
ceive one share of common stock of the 
new company for each four shares of 
common stock of the present company. 
Under this plan the present holders of 
preferred stock take new common stock 
in lieu of accumulated cash dividends. 

Gross sales of the company for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1926, amounted to 
$4,598,855. The net income was report- 
ed as $136,262, after deductions for 
amortization, depreciation, etc. 





CRAWFORD & LAW LONDON OFFICE 

Lonvon, Enc., March 29.—Crawford 
& Law, flour importers, Glasgow, are 
opening a London office at 59 Mark 
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Lane. “Stanley Clark, formerly with Ed- 
ward Rathbone & Son, is to be in charge. 
Since Mr. Rathbone is retiring from 
business, Crawford & Law will represent 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, in London. 





BAKERY MAY BUILD MILL 
Burrato, N. Y.—It is rumored that 
the Freihofer Baking Co., which recently 
purchased a site at Erie, Pa., is desir- 
ous of establishing a mill of its own at 
that place. 


IGLEHEART ACQUIRES 
PLANT AT VINCENNES 


Atlas Mills Purchased by Evansville Sub- 
sidiary of Postum Cereal Co.—Eleva- 
tors Will Be Built 


Evansvitte, Inp., March 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Atlas Mills, Vincennes, 
Ind., have been acquired by Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville, owned by the 
Postum Cereal Co. 

Through the addition of new machin- 
ery the mill will be transformed so as 
to manufacture Swans Down cake flour 
and Postum products. Large concrete 
elevators will be erected immediately. 
It will require some weeks to make the 
proposed changes. 

Announcement of the sale was made 
by Orville T. Stout, one of the owners 
of the mill. It is located in a large area 
of soft winter wheat. The purchase in- 
dicates the widening influence of the 
Postum company in southern Indiana. 

The building of elevators will be for 
storage of wheat at threshing time for 
sale at market prices up to May 15 of 
the following year. The renovated mill 
will have a capacity of 400 bbls when 
completed. 





W. W. Ross. 


CONFERENCE PLANS OUTLINED 
BY WHEAT POOL OFFICIALS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A meeting of 
United States and Canadian wheat pool 
officials was held in Minneapolis, March 
28, to formulate plans for a conference 
of the world wheat marketing agencies 
to be held at Kansas City on May 5. 

A plan is to be evolved to lessen the 
competition between the various wheat 
pools and, if possible, effect a world-wide 
co-operative system. It is expected that 
at the Kansas City conference Australia, 
Argentina and Russia will be represent- 
ed, as well as the United States and 
Canada. 

Among those present at the Minneapo- 
lis meeting were George W. Robertson, 
secretary of the Saskatchewan wheat 
pool, Colin H. Burnell, secretary of the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd., L. W. Hutchinson, of the Al- 
berta wheat pool, W. A. MacLeod, of 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., as well as representatives 
of the Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota pools. 


W. C. TENCH ANNOUNCED AS 
SEABOARD FLOUR OFFICIAL 


Boston, Mass.—W. C. Tench has pur- 
chased an interest in and become asso- 
ciated with the Seaboard Flour Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, New York and 
Boston. He will become vice president 
and director, with supervision of the 
sales policy. 











RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
FOR SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Preparatory to the 
seventeenth annual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League, to be held in 
Kansas City April 21-22, T. C. Thatcher, 
Oklahoma City, president, has appointed 
the following members of a committee 
on resolutions, with a request that it give 
advance consideration to resolutions to 
be presented to the meeting: K. E. Hum- 
phrey, chairman, El Reno, Okla; D. S. 
Jackman, Wichita, Kansas; J. B. Smith, 
Salina, Kansas; C. L. Aller, Beatrice, 
Neb; C. L. Beckenbach, Kansas City; E. 
W. Kidder, Carthage, Mo; W. A. Bar- 
low, Amarillo, Texas. 
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REPORTED INCREASE IN 
GERMAN FLOUR DUTY 


Cabled News of Higher Tariff on Canadian 
Imports at Variance With Previous 
Report of No Action 


Lonvon, Ene., March 29.—(Special 
Cable)—The German government has in- 
creased the duty on Canadian flour im- 
ports from 10 marks to 12% per 100 
kilos. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
o > 

Toronto, Onr., March 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Canadian mills have been 
advised that Germany is advancing the 
duty on Canadian flour to 124% marks, 
effective April 1. 

A. H. Batrey. 
* 

Wasuineron, D. C., March 29.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram )—An official cablegram to 
the Department of Commerce from Ber- 
lin states that the Reichstag committee 
will recommend the immediate increase 
in the flour duty to 124% marks per 100 
kilos. There will be no subdivisions into 
“luxury” and “commercial” grades. 

THeEopore M. KNapPen. 
” * 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A _ cablegram 
from Hamburg to the Department of 
Commerce says that the German govern- 
ment on March 25 shelved the proposal 
to increase the import duty on flour 
from 10 marks per 100 kilos to 12%. 

Following the publication of this cable- 
gram and the announcement of the death 
here last week of Dr. Buckfald, a Ger- 
man who was known to have some offi- 
cial relation to the Reich, the following 
information has been divulged: 

A movement to increase the duty on 
flour with a view to widening the differ- 
ential between wheat and flour gained so 
much headway in Germany that Ham- 
burg importers became alarmed. As an 
alternative they suggested to the gov- 
ernment that if a higher duty was neces- 
sary it ought to be based on a distinc- 
tion between “common” flour and “lux- 
ury” flour derived from ash content. 

The government was impressed by this 
suggestion, and sent Dr. Buckfald and a 
Mr. Ejisenlohr to Canada to canvass it 
with the Canadian government and the 
millers. After five or six weeks in Can- 
ada, Dr. Buckfald came to Washington 
and Mr. Eisenlohr returned to Germany. 
Death suddenly overtook the former be- 
fore any examination had been made in 
the United States of the proposal that 
brought him to America. 





CONDITIONS IN NORTHWEST 
ARE REPORTED EXCELLENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— Weather and 
soil conditions in the Northwest are 
ideal. Further snow and rain have fall- 
en in the last week over most of the ter- 
ritory, and there is an abundance of 
moisture in the soil to give the wheat 
crop a good start. As soon as the sur- 
face is dry enough, seeding will proceed 
rapidly. (The trade regards the outlook 
as the best in years. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending March 26, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 4 9 226 231 .. 
Kansas City.. 22 14 161 117 

CRIGRBO .. 0000 ie RE: Se” eee 
New York ... 199 260 76 209 324 304 
Boston ...cce 23 24 - Wer axe ‘ons 
Baltimore .... 25 19 3 BR iss con 
Philadelphia . 27 49 56 32 155 137 
Milwaukee ... 30 30 8 SS sss «52 
Dul.-Superior.. © aes 13 14 98 86 
*Nashville ... ... . 47 46 


*Figures for 10 days ending March 21. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending Mch. 12 2,415 2,219 2,188 
Previous week ....... 2,310 2,296 2,323 
July 1-Mch. 13....... 94,121 92,459 97,449 

Imports— 

Week ending Mch. 12 
Previous week ...... sees owe coos 
July 1-Mch. 12....... 3 14 3 

Exports— 

Week ending Mch. 12 326 176 322 
Previous week ....... 160 100 322 
daly ieMich. 13....... 10,026 6,943 10,712 
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WEEVIL CONFERENCE 
SET FOR APRIL 6-7 


Importers’ Voluntary Suspension of Boycott 
Is Said to Have Created Excellent 
Impression in Washington 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—General A. C. 
Dalton, president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has fixed April 6-7 as 
the date of the forthcoming conference 
with Hamburg and Amsterdam flour im- 
porters over the question of settlement 
of damages incurred from weevil by 
flour transported in Shipping Board ves- 
sels. 

The conference is tentatively scheduled 
for General Dalton’s office, but is likely 
to be held in the Washington Hotel. 

The unconditional suspension of the 
boycott, pending the outcome of the con- 
ference, has created an excellent impres- 
sion here, especially as the Americans 
did not stipulate any suspension. The 
Dutch and German representatives are 
due to reach New York aboard the Le- 
viathan April 4. 

General Dalton will be attended in the 
conference by several of his executives 
familiar with the question. Sydney An- 
derson, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will be present. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A delegation of 
southwestern millers to the conference 
of export flour interests, with particular 
reference to weevil damage claims, to be 
held in Washington April 6-7, will be 
composed of John W. Cain, Harry G. 
Randall, George E. Hincke, C. M. Har- 
denbergh, T. L. Hoffman, Kansas City, 
and C. M. Jackman, Wichita, Kansas. 
These are the official appointees of T. 
C. Thatcher, president of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League. It is not unlikely 
that other millers may join them. 

* * 


Editor’s Note.—The following corre- 
spondence was written before arrange- 
ments had been made for the forth- 
coming conference to be held at Wash- 
ington, and was mailed before receipt 
of The Northwestern Miller of March 9 
containing a complete transcript of the 
cabled correspondence that led to an- 
nouncement of the Shipping Board boy- 
cott. 

Lonnon, Enc, March’ 11.—The 
Netherlands Association of Flour Im- 
porters, of Amsterdam, has addressed a 
letter to the London office of The North- 
western Miller on the subject of an in- 
terview with General Dalton, president 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, at 
Washington. A report of the interview 
appeared in The Northwestern Miller of 
Feb. 16. The letter in question states 
that the members of the Netherlands as- 
sociation, having read the statements 
made by General Dalton, wish to make 
the following comment: 


1. Your correspondent only men- 
tions our first cable and the reply of 
General Dalton. If all copies had 
been produced the subject would 
have been seen in another light. 

2. We never insisted on_ the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation ad- 
mitting partial responsibility for 
weevil damage; on the contrary, we 
always insisted that the question of 
liability should not be discussed. 
The only thing we should like the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to ad- 
mit is that its responsibility should 
at least necessitate a frank discus- 
sion of the entire situation, and, for 
the sake of retaining the good will 
of importers, to try and help them in 
their present difficult position. 


The letter continues as follows: “Gen- 
eral Dalton says to your correspondent 
that he would be glad to unite with us 
in a searching investigation with a view 
to determining what damage, if any, 
should be assumed by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to Netherland ports. 
General Dalton fully knows that the 
damage was done to parcels shipped to 
Hamburg. No doubt General Dalton 
has fully investigated the whole matter, 
and if he could have found one single 
thing whereby he could successfully 


throw the blame on a certain mill or any- 
body else, would he not have used it as 
an argument to convince us? 

“It must be borne in mind that there 
are many interests in Europe against 





American flour, Does not General Dal- 
ton understand that the’ European mill- 
ers, and all those who are advocates of 
import duties on flour, would only be too 
glad to take advantage of the present 
situation in order to make American 
flour absolutely unsalable in Europe?” 

At the request of the Netherlands as- 
sociation the writer went to Amsterdam 
to attend a meeting of importers to dis- 
cuss the situation. It was plainly evident 
that matters had reached an impasse. 
Cables were received from John W. Cain, 
chairman of the committee of the South- 
western Millers’ League, urging upon 
the importers the necessity of filing 
properly supported claims against the 
Shipping Board. The importers, how- 
ever, argue that it is useless for them 
to do this until the Shipping Board 
shows some disposition either to make a 
settlement or to pay a proportion of 
the losses claimed. They claim that up 
to the present the Shipping Board has 
shown no inclination in this direction, 
and they received a letter from its Lon- 
don manager to the effect that the board 
was in no way responsible for the infes- 
tation, and implied that it was useless 
to discuss the matter further. It appears 
that this aloofness on the part of the 
Shipping Board was the main reason for 
the German and Netherlands importers’ 
associations deciding to take the drastic 
step of boycotting Shipping Board 
steamers, 

There is usually a period between the 
harvesting of the American’ winter 
wheat crop and the Canadian spring 
wheat crop when an excellent trade is 
possible in Kansas flours. After the 
Canadian harvest it is harder for Kan- 
sas flours to compete, so the coming 
months are what might be described as 
“the Kansas season.” This is merely 
mentioned to show the importance of ar- 
riving at a prompt settlement of the un- 
fortunate controversy. 

There are doubtless many exporting 
millers in the United States who do not 
realize the difference in trade customs 
and laws that prevail on the Continent, 
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compared with the United States and 
Great Britain. In Germany and Holland 
the customs and laws concerning conse- 
quential damages are far more severe 
than they are in the United States. It 
also must be understood that, whereas, 
in the markets of the United Kingdom 
it is quite customary for buyers to ac- 
cept reconditioned flour, this is not the 
case in Germany and central Europe, 
and as business is not done on any regu- 
lar flour contract, the importers or c.i.f. 
buyers are quite helpless when their buy- 
ers refuse to take reconditioned flour. 
These buyers merely say, “These sacks 
have been opened and are not the origi- 
nal package, therefore we do not have 
to take them.” In certain parts of cen- 
tral Europe there has been a great deal 
of trouble through unscrupulous dealers 
filling American sacks with inferior flour. 
It can, therefore, be understood why 
buyers are skeptical in handling this re- 
conditioned flour, to say nothing of the 
fact that they think the flour is likely 
to be reinfested after it has been recon- 
ditioned. 

Perhaps the impression prevails among 
the trade in the United States that the 
Netherlands Association of Flour Im- 
porters has been mainly responsible for 
the decision to boycott Shipping Board 
steamers. If so, this is due to the fact 
that practically all the cables and corre- 
spondence in the matter have been sent 
by the Netherlands association, but it 
should be understood that the German 
Importers’ Association of Hamburg and 
Bremen is co-operating closely with the 
Netherlands association, and all com- 
munications sent are jointly approved 
by both. As a matter of fact, to one 
who knows the rivalry that has existed 
between the German and Netherlands 
importers, this unity of action is inter- 
esting. Until this trouble arose the 
German importers naturally did not like 
to see such a large business being trans- 
acted through their own markets by for- 
eign importers, but apparently this feel- 
ing has entirely disappeared. 

C. F. G. RarKes. 








United States Congressmen in Porto Rico 





San Juan, Porro Rico, March 9.—A large party of congressmen from the 


United States arrived here today on board the transport St. Mihiel. 


Some of 


them stayed only a day, and then went on to the Virgin Islands and Panama. 

Those remaining in Porto Rico were Edgar R. Keiss, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of committee on insular affairs; Harold Knutson, of Minnesota; 
Grant M. Hudson, Michigan; Robert L. Bacon, New York; George F. Brumm 
and W. W. Griest, Pennsylvania; Albert R. Hill and Frank Gardner, Indiana; 
Thomas A. Jenkins, Ohio; Heartsill Ragon, Arkansas; F. Webber Wilson, 
Mississippi; Butler B. Hare, South Carolina. 

The party seemed in no sense to be a committee of investigation, but 
visited the many points of interest in and about San Juan, was entertained 
at dinner by Governor Towner, and made a tour of the island. Prominent 
in the foreground of the accompanying illustration in the order mentioned 
are (1) Cordova Davila, Porto Rican congressional representative, (2) Sena- 
tor Antonio Barcelo, Porto Rican political leader, (3) Edgar R. Keiss, (4) 
W. H. King, (5) Jose Torres-Soto, president of the Porto Rican legislature, 


(6) Grant M. Hudson, 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 





REPORT ON BLEACHED 
FLOUR IN ENGLAND 


Government C ittee A es Ite Views 
After Long Inquiry into Methods of 
Chemical Treatment 











Lonpon, Ene., March 8.—The report 
of the departmental committee on the 
treatment of flour with chemical sub- 
stances was issued today. This commit- 
tee was appointed originally in 1923 to 
inquire into the use of preservatives and 
coloring matter in food, and in 1924 the 
terms of reference were extended by 
John Wheatley, then minister of health, 
to include the question: 

“Whether and to what extent the prac- 
tice of treating flour with chemical sub 
stances is objectionable on grounds of 
health and whether it is desirable in the 
interests of public health that the prac- 
tice should be prohibited or restricted, 
and in the latter case, what restrictions 
should be imposed.” 

The report first deals with the prin 
cipal statutory provisions which have 
to be considered, including the Bread 
Act of 1822, which applies to the City 
of London and within 10 miles of the 
Royal Exchange, and portions of the 
Act of 1836, which is in force in the 
rest of the country, including Scotland. 

It then details the regulations in forc 
in other countries affecting flour. Aus 
tralia requires that flour shall not be 
artificially bleached, contain no foreign 
matter, and that bread shall contain no 
foreign mineral substance other thai 
common salt. The New Zealand govern- 
ment prescribes a similar standard, add- 
ing that flour shall not be sprayed at 
any stage of its production. In Canada 
the regulations of 1924 recognize the 
practice of bleaching flour with nitrogen 
peroxide, subject to the treated flour be- 
ing described and sold as “bleached 
flour.” The regulations contain no ref- 
erence to any other treatment of flour. 
The Swiss government, in an ordinance 
dated 1926, forbids the bleaching of 
flour, but permits the addition of small 
quantities of mineral substances or of 
yeast, or improvement of the properties 
of the gluten in quantities not exceeding 
0.3 per cent by weight of flour. The 
United States regulations are given 
fully, and also those of Germany, which 
in 1923 recognized the use of benzoy! 
peroxide, and in 1924 the treatment of 
flour with chlorine containing 0.5 per 
cent nitrosyl chloride. 


THE MERITS OF BLEACHING 


Millers claim that by the use of im- 
provers they secure uniformity of prod- 
uct, notwithstanding the variety of 
wheat used, although they admit that 
some bakers object to the addition of 
improvers to flour by millers on the 
ground that they make the panification 
more difficult to judge. They also hold 
that their use enables the miller to use 
any wheat obtainable, owing to supplies 
being seasonal and subject to great fluc- 
tuations. Millers pressed upon the com- 
mittee the importance of working their 
mills as fully and as regularly as pos- 
sible, both from the point of view of the 
price of the product and from that of 
the employment the mills afford, and al- 
so that the milling of wheats results in 
a large production of offals. 

They pointed out that the mills of this 
country had a capacity of 32,000,000 
sacks annually, which could be increased 
to replace all the imported flour now 
brought in. However, without the aid 
of improvers, certain supplies of wheat 
could not be used, which would result in 
a substantial reduction from the figures 
given above. The committee agrees with 
the millers in considering that the use 
of “improvers” has been a valuable aid 
to the home millers in their competition 
with those oversea, and consider that its 
prohibition might be prejudicial to them. 

The advocates of improvers claim that 
their use enables more English wheat to 
be milled, but the committee states that 
the large port mills at which improv- 
ers are regularly used seem not to take 
noticeable advantage of this, although 
English wheat is by comparison cheap. 

As regards “bleaching,” the commit- 
tee notices that the decline in the im- 
portation of foreign flour synchronizes 
with the introduction of bleaching into 
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this country, although a number of mill- 
ers in their evidence stated that they 
would prefer not to bleach, but are com- 
pelled to do so, owing to their rivals 
practicing this method. They also state 
that there is little doubt that, by ap- 
propriate treatment, flour which would 
otherwise have to be sold as “household” 
can be “lifted” into the patent grade. 
This “lifting” of grades seems to the 
committee to be purely a question of 
commercial propriety concerning which 
they do not feel called upon to make any 
comment. The committee considers that 
it is necessary to observe that any re- 
striction of the practice of bleaching and 
improving must apply to imported as 
well as home milled flour. 


WOULD NOT PROHIBIT BLEACHING 


As to the effect these practices may 
have upon the health of the people, the 
committee considers that the series of 
legislative measures which have been en- 
icted at intervals during the history of 
this country with a view to maintaining 
inviolate the purity of the flour supply 
have been inspired by a sound instinct, 
and that the responsibility of relaxing 
this principle is a very grave one, and 
their view is that flour should be a prod- 
uct of the milling of wheat without the 
addition of any foreign substance. They, 
however, consider that the claims made 
by millers deserve consideration, and to 
bring all flour within that description 
would involve interference with prac- 
tices which have been widely adopted. 
Moreover, it seems to the committee 
that, while a great demand exists for 
very white breads, some form of bleach- 
ing process should be permitted. 

After detailing the uses and effects of 
the various chemicals in use, the com- 
mittee comes to the following conclu- 
sions and makes recommendations. It 
considers that a staple and indispensable 
foodstuff such as flour, the purity and 
wholesomeness of which are of such car- 
dinal importance to the community, 
should be jealously guarded against un- 
necessary treatment with foreign sub- 
stances, but is not prepared, on the 
knowledge available, to recommend the 
complete elimination of bleaching agents 
and improvers now in use. The view is 
that in the first instance it should suf- 
fice to limit these substances to those 
which appear least. open to objection. 
It thinks that chlorine, nitrogen trichlo- 
ride and benzoyl peroxide should not 
be among these. Many bakers are op- 
posed to the use of improvers in flour. 
There are bakers who wish to know the 
nature of the materials they are using, 
and who want flour, and not a mixture 
of flour with something else, and insist 
on being supplied with untreated flour. 
It is important that this demand be met, 
and if it cannot be satisfied by home 
millers it will be met by further re- 
course to imported flour. 


THE PHYSICAL METHOD 


The committee was impressed by the 
evidence received in regard to the pos- 
sibilities of improving flour by physical 
rather than chemical methods, and by 
the success which has already attended 
experiments on these lines on a com- 
mercial scale. If improving is neces- 
sary, it is in this direction rather than 
in the use of chemical substances that 
they would like to see progress made. 
The committee thinks that it should be 
compulsory for the manufacturers of 
chemical substances for use either as 
bleaching agents or improvers, or both, 
to declare to their purchasers the nature 
of the ingredients of which they are com- 
posed, and that millers should be re- 
quired to inform their customers whether 
their flour has undergone a process of 
chemical bleaching or improving, or 
both, and if so, with what substances and 
in what proportions. 

The physical method of improving 
flour referred to is one for which pat- 
ents have recently been taken out for a 
process of improving flour based on such 
methods. The process consists in the 
heating of wheat or flour for a definite 
time at a given temperature, with the 
result that the baking qualities are 
greatly improved. It is claimed that 
by special attention to temperature and 
length of exposure it is possible to im- 
prove the quality of the flour so much as 
to be able to use this flour itself as an 
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ONE of the directors of the Millers’ National Federation is C. R. McClave, 


president of the Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown. 


When Mr. Mce- 


Clave finished high school in Elmira, N. Y., in 1889, he went to work in a 
small Elmira flour mill, where he remained for eight years, subsequently en- 


tering the grain and feed brokerage business. 


In 1897 he became interested 


in sheep ranching in Montana, and in 1900 took up his residence in the Judith 
Basin, near Lewistown, a remote district at that time, inaccessible by railroad. 
When the Montana Railroad connected Lewistown with the Northern Pacific 
at Lombard in 1903, farmers began growing wheat in commercial quantities, 


which afforded opportunity for carryihg on the grain business. 


In 1904 the 


first grain elevator in central Montana was built at Moore, in Fergus County. 
The Puget Sound extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


began running trains in 1909. 


In 1911, wheat production had grown to the 


extent that the Montana Flour Mills Co. was organized to operate a mill at 
Harlowtown, and subsequently grain elevators and mills were built or pur- 


chased at other points. 


Mr. McClave generously attributes a large measure 


of his success to the competence and loyalty of his associates; it is his genius, 
however, to surround himself with good assistants—“Keeping everybody happy” 


is one of his business hobbies. 








“improver.” It is being used as a com- 
mercial proposition by at least one mill 
at the present time. 

The committee gives, in an appendix, 
the list of substances recommended by 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, Ltd., for use as improvers 
and bleaching agents, and the limits 
within which the use of each might, in 
their opinion, be permitted, as follows: 

Equivalent 


Amount amount per 
Substance— per cent 280 lbs flour 
Extracts of malt and 
4 MET CREE TEL SE Nolimit. j§= = .cscoce 
Acid phosphate of 
GRICIWM 8 .ccsccecs 0.3 13% oz. 
Acid phosphate of 
ammonium ...... 0.2 9 oz 
Persulphates ....... 0.04 Wy OZ 
CHIOFING ..cscccsece 0.07 3 OZ 
Bleaching with per- 
oxide nitrogen; ni- 
trates as sodium 
nitrate in bleached 
BOGE o.00cc0s cares *0.0008 Geccac's 
Bleaching with per- 
oxide nitrogen; ni- 
trates as sodium 
nitrate in bleached 
BOGP vccccocvevece TOR006.. ..__.— Baixscne 


*(For Irish trade). t(For English trade). 
{8 parts per million of flour. {6 parts per 
million of flour. 





For the year 1925 the total foreign 
trade of Argentina reached a value of 
$1,692,434,222, a decrease of about 5 per 
cent from 1924. 


MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
WITHDRAW SUGGESTIONS 


Wasuineron, D. C., March 29.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—When the Joint Food 
Standards Committee met yesterday to 
consider establishment of standards for 
semolinas and macaroni it was found 
that the National Association of Maca- 
roni Manufacturers had indefinitely 
withdrawn its memorandum defining 
macaroni and semolinas. In consequence 
the committee found itself with nothing 
to act upon in that relation. A number 
of persons who were in attendance ex- 
pressly because of interest in this item 
were extremely disappointed. 

TuHeopore M. KNappen. 





FLOODS IN INDIANA 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The fifth flood of 
the season in the Evansville territory, 
which means a wide area of farming 
land, has almost come to its height and 
has covered thousands of acres of culti- 
vated land. Until the water recedes, 
the actual damage cannot be estimated. 
There has been no freezing and thawing 
during the overflow, which would have 
done incalculable damage to winter 
wheat. It was recorded in a local news- 
paper last week that 25 years ago a simi- 
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lar condition existed in this territory, 
and when the waters receded it was 
found the wheat had grown two inches. 
When the Ohio River is at flood height, 
with its tributaries in the same condition, 
they deposit a rich silt as they recede, 
and thus enrich the ground. Farmers 
are delayed in plowing for corn. How- 
ever, there never has been a corn crop 
failure except in isolated places here- 
abouts because of floods. 





TERMINALS FACE RAT MENACE 

San Francisco, Cat.—Confronted with 
the danger of being overrun with rats, 
the bay shore cities of Martinez, Port 
Costa, Crockett and Selby are facing the 
most serious menace in years. The larg- 
est loss is being incurred at the grain 
terminals in Port Costa, where the 
Strauss interests, owners of the McNear 
grain warehouses, have been forced to 
assign gangs of men to do nothing but 
exterminate rats. The loss to the ware- 
house owners and owners of the grain 
stored therein is tremendous, running 
into thousands of dollars by reason of 
the rats eating the barley after tearing 
the sacks, which must be repaired before 
being used again. 





WHEAT PROGRESSING IN OHIO 
Toitepo, Ou10o.—The weather last week 
was more variable; some change from 
earlier warm weather, with thermometer 
almost reaching freezing point on one or 
two days. The growing wheat has made 
wonderful progress for so early in the 
season. Condition of fields varies some- 
what, but on higher, well-drained land, 
it presents a remarkably uniform and 
even appearance, and the checking of 
growth from colder weather is not un- 
favorable. Other fields show some bare 
spots due to winter killing, possibly 
caused by formation of ice in the win- 

ter. General condition seems good. 





HEBREW BAKERS’ MEETING 

Boston, Mass.—The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary dinner and meeting of the He- ~ 
brew Master Bakers’ Association was 
held March 23 at the Beacon House, 
Brookline, Mass., with 225 members and 
guests present. Speakers included James 
M. Curley, who considered the changing 
conditions of business in New England; 
L. Magaziner, Springfield, Mass; Dr. 
Stephen L. Maloney, who advocated bet- 
ter conditions in bakeries; Morse M. 
Frankel, editor of the Mediator, the 
Jewish bakers’ journal. 





PACIFIC COAST BAKERY LABOR 

SeattLe, WasH.—Some unrest is being 
shown in the bakery trade over the labor 
situation. Both organized labor and 
bakers are looking toward a new con- 
tract, although no demands have been 
made, and conferences of bakers and 
employees are only now being discussed, 
looking toward an early meeting. In the 
Pacific Northwest, particularly in Seat- 
tle and Spokane, the two-year contract 
made in 1925 expires May 1, and it is 
not thought a new one will be made with- 
out trouble. 





TENNESSEE WHEAT CROP 

NasHvitteE, Tenn.— General reports 
throughout Tennessee indicate that the 
winter wheat crop is in excellent condi- 
tion. The acreage is some larger than a 
year ago, and condition shows a high 
percentage. Mild weather conditions 
have resulted in the crop being greatly 
advanced. Nearly all parts of the state 
have had excessive rainfall this year, and 
floods are prevailing along the Missis- 
sippi River in northwestern Tennessee. 
Much damage has resulted therefrom. 





NEBRASKA MILL TRANSFER 

P. B. Mock, who has been manager 
of the Gurley (Neb.) Flour & Milling 
Co., has taken over the plant of the Kene- 
saw (Neb.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
which will be known as the Mock Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. The mill has a ca- 
pacity of 80 bbls, and the elevator stor- 
age is 15,000 bus. 


COLORADO GRAIN DEALERS 
Denver, Coto.—The Colorado Grain 
Dealers’ Association, in a recent meeting 
here, elected the following officers: Glen 
Morris, president; Robert Lowe, vice 
president; Herbert Welsch, secretary- 
treasurer. 














Smaller Bakers’ Problems Considered 


at Indiana Convention 
By A. S. Purves 


HE twenty-third annual convention 

of the Indiana Bakers’ Association 

was held at the West Baden Springs 
Hotel, West Baden, March 21-23. The 
attendance was hardly up to the aver- 
age, compared with some of the pre- 
vious‘ meetings, heavy rains and floods 
in this section of the country being 
partly responsible for the absence of 
some well-known bakers. A feature of 
the business program was the elimina- 
tion, to some extent, of long papers and 
addresses, and the substitution of round 
table distussions dealing with problems 
confronting the smaller bakers. The 
sessions were well attended, and plenty 
of enthusiasm prevailed, 

The first day of the convention was 
given up to registration, recreation and 
committee meetings, and making ar- 
rangements for holding a bowling con- 
test and golf tournament. 

Jesse A. Dietzen, Kokomo, president, 
opened the first morning’s meeting, out- 
lining in detail the work to be accom- 
plished at the convention. Telegrams 
were read from V. C. Vanderbilt, In- 
dianapolis, treasurer of the association, 
and Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica, regretting their inability to be pres- 
ent. 

Russell W. Varney, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, gave an address 
on “More Business for the Baker.” He 
described certain methods, helpful to 
small bakers, by which they could in- 
crease their business, and accompanied 
these with blackboard formulas. He 
gave a survey of the percentage of 
baked goods produced by bakers and 
housewives now, compared with former 
years, and urged bakers to increase 
sweet goods business, and make quality 
products. Mr. Varney explained that 
there were two forms of salesmanship, 
personal and printed, the latter refer- 
ring to advertising. Creative advertis- 
ing, he said, was not merely seeing one’s 
name in print. He referred to the ad- 
vertising campaigns put on by two well- 
known soap concerns, which had proved 
a great success. Mr. Varney touched 
upon the publicity his company was 
running in magazines regarding baked 
goods, and which was of great assistance 
to bakers. 


Personal Salesmanship 


In connection with personal salesman- 
ship, Mr. Varney first took up the ques- 
tion of delivery vehicles, such as trucks 
and wagons, which he urged be painted 
and kept in good order. Space should 
be left on these for signs, and even bill- 
board advertising. Contact with the 
grocer by giving him all co-operation 
possible was advised. Mr. Varney of- 
fered suggestions for instructing sales- 
men and drivers. Other matters dis- 
cussed were window displays and the 
education of women assistants in retail 
shops. Mr. Varney urged the manu- 
facture of quality products, backed up 
by good advertising and salesmanship. 

J. R. Duncan spoke on “Truthful Ad- 
vertising.” Portions of his address ap- 
pear elsewhere in this isssue. 

At the afternoon’s meeting, George 
Chussler, Jr., secretary of the Associat- 
ed Bakers of Illinois, Oscar Roth, New- 
port, president of the Kentucky Bakers’ 
Association, and E. B. Price, Louisville, 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, brought greetings 
from their respective associations. C. 
W. Williams, member of the executive 
board of the newly formed Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association, told of its or- 
ganization, and said it was founded to 
promote improved bakery methods. A 
letter was read from Paul M. Esselborn, 
Cincinnati, president of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
wishing Indiana bakers a_ successful 
meeting. 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary-manager of the 
association, delivered a detailed report, 
dealing with its activities during the past 
ear, and enumerated various state and 
ocal meetings he had attended, Mr. 


Ehlers referred to the past year as be- 
ing an exceptionally active one in bak- 
ing circles. 
Business Standards 

Paul Brickley, Hartford City, fol- 
lowed with a description of district and 
zone meetings he had attended, where he 
claimed much information had been fur- 
nished regarding improvements, costs, 
and general business standards. He said 
that allied tradesmen could greatly help 
the association by boosting attendance 
among bakers at these district meetings. 
J. A. Zeller, Shelbyville, talked along the 
same lines. He said that district meet- 
ings should be held more frequently. 

Mr. Chussler read a paper termed 
“Support Your Association.” He said 
that the work he had done among IIli- 
nois bakers was somewhat similar to that 
accomplished by Mr. Ehlers in Indiana. 
He declared that he noticed certain bak- 
ers were apt to sit idly by and reap 
benefits obtained by their brother mem- 
bers, although not willing personally to 
support any organization. Mr. Chuss- 
ler touched upon unethical trade prac- 
tices, such as the giving of premiums, 
and free bread. 


Federation Plan Explained 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, said it was the 
first Indiana meeting he had attended, 
although he knew something of trade 
conditions in that state. He said that 
the new federation plan of his associa- 
tion was sometimes misunderstood. The 
plan simply meant building up the na- 
tional association through the various 
state organizations. Mr. Stude also 
pointed out that bakers did not have to 
join the national group in order to get 
the service of the plan. He intimated 
that this plan called first for free serv- 
ice and, later on, bakers who obtained 
this could join the national association 
if they wished. Mr. Stude then ex- 
plained the federation plan in detail, by 
means of a chart. 

Harold B. West, Indianapolis, pro- 
posed that the executive committee meet 
in session with Mr. Stude, for further 
discussion of the federation plan, and 
with a view, possibly, of deciding, later, 
whether Indiana bakers would join the 
national association. After some discus- 
sion, the suggestion was agreed to. 

A round table discussion on sales pro- 
motion under direction of George Dunn, 
Indianapolis, took up the remainder of 
the afternoon, and various problems 
were discussed. Some of these referred 
to a questionnaire which had been sent 
out to members recently on organization. 
Other matters discussed were the em- 
ploy of sales managers by bakeries of a 
certain capacity, duties of route super- 
visors, the advisability of eith fur- 
nishing cars for sales managers, or al- 
lowing expenses for use of their own 
cars. The selection and education of 
route salesmen was also given consider- 
able attention. 

The first matter taken up at the ses- 
sion on March 23 was the election of 
officers for the coming year, J. A. Zel- 
ler, Shelbyville, being chosen as presi- 
dent, Paul Brickley, Hartford City, vice 
president, and V. C. Vanderbilt, In- 
dianapolis, re-elected treasurer. 


Carrying Charge Discussed 


A general discussion as to the carry- 
ing charge on flour followed. Mr. Diet- 
zen said he did not believe the carrying 
charge was altogether fair, claiming that 
millers generally made the contracts on 
purchases of flour, and thought that 
bakers ought to have some voice in these 
matters. He recalled an instance where 
he purchased flour on a 90-day shipment, 
and because he ordered the flour out 
long before the 90-day period had ex- 
pired, thought that he ought to receive 
some concession in price in a case of 
that kind. Mr. Dietzen said that he was 
not in sympathy with the carrying 
charge, and rather blamed The North- 
western Miller, the Millers’ National 
Federation, and others, for taking the 
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side of the millers, and not looking at 
the matter from the viewpoint of some 
of the bakers. Other bakers talked 
along the same lines, after which E. W. 
Morrison and J. C. Essington, of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
J. C. Consodine, of the J. C. Consodine 
Co., Indianapolis, and W. N. Smith, of 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, spoke. 

Mr. Morrison held the opinion that 
every reputable flour miller, unless he 
played speculation, was bound to make 
a carrying charge on all shipments of 
flour not taken out on time. He ex- 
plained the situation thoroughly, and 
claimed that millers could not make a 
profit unless the carrying charge was en- 
forced. He mentioned that there was 
little money to be made in speculation, 
and it frequently meant failure. He 
went further into details regarding the 
problems which arose in connection with 
millers selling feed and clears, corre- 
sponding to flour sales, if the latter were 
not taken out according to contract, and 
if no carrying charge was made. Mr. 
Morrison, in conclusion, remarked that 
possibly the name “carrying charge” was 
rather misunderstood, and it might be 
better for bakers if it was termed “stor- 
age charge.” He referred to the situa- 
tion in the Southwest this year, where 
mills had rented all storage space pos- 
sible, and still could not find room for 
their supplies. 

Mr. Consodine referred to certain 
losses caused mills by a Pennsylvania 
baker buyer whose normal buying ca- 
pacity was approximately 40,000 bbls 
annually, This buyer, he said, had pur- 
chased within the last year possibly 
400,000 bbls, some of which he had been 
unable to take out, and this had meant 
financial loss for some one. 

Henry W. Conrad, Momence, IIl., was 
another speaker. His address, in part, 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

A. W. Dougherty, Muncie, Ind., talked 
at some length on quality cakes, advo- 
cating that the best materials be used, 
and urged bakers to increase their sweet 
goods business. 

At the afternoon meeting, a very in- 
teresting picture film, entitled “How 
Conrad’s Bread Is Made,” was shown 
under direction of Mr. Conrad. This 
explained to some extent the manufac- 
turing qualities of the bread, and dem- 
onstrated its advertising features. 


Bakery Equipment 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
given over to a general discussion on 
organizing bakery equipment, under the 
able direction of Peter Pirrie, New York. 
Subjects discussed were, bread—the loaf 
the consumer wants; materials; machin- 
ery, mixing, make-up; ovens; cost. Mr. 
Pirrie and other members of the Ameri- 


* can Society of Bakery Engineers gave 


short talks, and answered questions re- 
lating to materials and equipment. 

W. W. Reese, of the W..E. Long Co., 
Chicago, speaking on equipment for bak- 
eries, mentioned that the manufacturing 
capacity per hour was one of the chief 
assets in shops, and oven capacity was 
also necessary. Too much equipment, he 
thought, was a detriment, as likewise in- 
sufficient equipment. The speaker em- 
phasized four points to be considered, 
regarding proper care of equipment. 
These were: lubrication, cleanliness, time 
repair, and again—lubrication. 

Mr. Pirrie also recommended that bak- 
ers having small plants should call in 
local electricians and mechanics as the 
necessity arose, because they could al- 
ways spot machinery trouble, and some- 
times head off a serious breakdown. 

The resolutions committee, consisting 
of C. E. Jones, chairman, Albert Meyer, 
and F. A. Schmidt, submitted resolu- 
tions expressing the great loss the indus- 
try in Indiana suffered by the death of 
J. B. Franke, of the Perfection Biscuit 
Co., Fort Wayne, on Jan. 5, and Henry 
Planke, Vincennes, on March 14. An- 
other resolution expressed the thanks of 
the association to the various speakers 
who contributed so much to the success 
of the convention, to the members and 
guests for the great interest they dis- 
played, and to Mr. Hall, of the West 
Baden Springs Hotel, for the courtesies 
he had extended. 

The executive committee held a dinner 
and meeting on the first evening, and 
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dancing followed in the hotel. On the 
afternoon of March 26 the women were 
guests of the Hoosier Country Club, 
where refreshments were served, and in 
the evening a reception and dance took 
place at the West Baden Springs Hotel. 
The annual banquet with an entertain- 
ment and dance were held on March 23, 
with a good attendance. 

A bowling contest under direction of 
E. Piercy, of The Fleischmann Co., was 
well patronized. In the contest open to 
both bakers and allied tradesmen, four 
cash prizes were donated. First prize 
was awarded to W. Brandhorst, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., who bowled from 
scratch. Second went to Oscar Miller, 
of the Acme-Evans Co., whose handicap 
was 60, while T. J. Donnelly, of The 
Fleischmann Co., secured the third from 
scratch. Paul Brickley, of C. I. Brick- 
ley & Son, took the fourth prize, with a 
handicap of 60. Two special prizes for 
bakers only were donated by the Palmer 
Co., Cincinnati, and consisted of oven 
thermometers. George M. Dunn, of the 
Superior Baking Co., Indianapolis, and 
Mr. Brickley were the winners. 

A golf tournament was also held, and 
Mr. Brickley had charge of the arrange- 
ments. A total of 18 holes were played, 
the first 9 being regarded as a qualifying 
round. Unfortunately the course was 
not in good condition, owing to the heavy 
rains of the past few days, and this pre- 
vented some of the contestants from 
playing a full round and turning in their 
scores. At the time this report went to 
press, names of prize winners had not 
been announced. 


Bakers Registered 


A. A. Berry, Perfection Biscuit Co., | 
Wayne; Paul Brickley, C. I. Brickley 
Son, Hartford City; Charles H. Bru 
Bruce's Bakery, Indianapolis; Newton 
Brusenbark, A Loaf Baking Co., Cra 
fordsville; Fred Bryant, Opell’s Bake: 


Vincennes. 

M. Cheek, New Home Bakery, Mitchell 

Albert Dietzen, J. A. Dietzen, Dietz-n 
Steam Bakery, Anderson; A. U. Doughert 
Dougherty Cake Products, Inc., Munci 
Floyd Dove, City Bakery, French Lic! 
George M. Dunn, Superior Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Alvin Eades, 
William Elwasner, 
ton, Ohio. 

Charles Feist, Feist Bakery, 
Charles Fidler, West Baden. 

Frank E. Gray, City Bakery, Salem. 

Ray C. Haller, Jasper City Baking Co 
Jasper; L. C. Herman, O. K. Bakery, Evan 
ville; Walter Herrin, Home Bakery, Bloo: 
ington; Allen Hogue, Opell’s Bakery, Vi: 
cennes. 

Irvin Jackson, 
ville; C. E. Jones, 
Haute; Howard Jones, 
wood, 

George Kassens, Rockport City Bakery, 
Rockport; J. L. Kinley, Betsy Ross Bak 
ery, Connersville; A. B. Karle, A Loaf Bal! 
ing Co., Crawfordsville; W. Kensler, Opell 
Bakery, Vincennes. 

J. Lauler, Indianapolis; J. Lettellier, T 
Lettellier, Lettellier Bros. Bakery, Bloom 
ington. 

Vern McDonald, City Bakery, Frankfort 
James Marra, Jeffersonville Baking Co., Je! 
fersonville; Harry Mayfield, Opell’s Bakery, 
Vincennes; Albert Meyer, Meyer Baking Co 
Muncie; Victor Miller, Miller-Parrot Baking 
Co., Terre Haute. 

Edgar Owen, Owen’s Bakery, Tell City 

J. E. Paxton, O. K. Bakery, Evansvill: 
M. P. Pferrer, West End Bakery, Brown 
town; Henry Prinz, Winfield H. Prinz, Mod! 
Baking Co., New Albany; E. B. Pric: 
Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, Ky. 

H. F. Roempke, Roempke Bakery, Indian 
apolis; Oscar J. Roth, Newport, Ky. 

Mrs. A. R. Schatz, Schatz Baking Co 
Portland; F. A. Schmidt, F. Miller Baker 
Evansville; R. W. Seneff, Odon Home Bak 
ery, Odon; Louis Schwab, New Home Bak 
ery, Mitchell; H. L. Somers, Superior Bak 
ing Co., Fort Wayne; Winfield Stephen 
Quality Bake Shop, Rushville. 

Richard Wahl, Whiteside Bakery Co 
Louisville, Ky; W. P. Walsh, Walsh Ba! 
ing Co., Evansville; Guy Weeks, Week 
& Hoover, Wabash; Harold B. West, Wes' 
Baking Co., Indianapolis; Russell Whit 
White Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio; B« 
Whitehead, Goshen; C. W. Williams, Whit: 
side Bakery Co., Louisville, Ky; C. W. Win 
field, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne. 

J. Zeller, Webben & Zeller, Shelbyville. 


Allied Tradesmen 


Acme-Evans Co., Harry H. Mann, Osc 
Miller; American Oven & Machine Co., | 
O. Diederichs; Anheuser-Busch, Inc., S. J 
Fels. 

Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., A. L. Alderman 
Bakers’ Helper, E. T. Clissold; Bakers R« 
view, C. B. MacDowell; Bakers Week!) 
Peter G. Pirrie, George Chussler, Jr.; Be: 
sire & Co., P. A. Bessire; George Boyle, mi! 
agent; Stanley C. Byrum, mill agent. 

Central Waxed Paper Co., J. L. Burk: 
Century Machine Co., Otis W. Hall; Cham 
pion Machine Co., F. A. Motta; Command: 
Milling Co., F. N. Kincaid, J. F. Sheppard 
A. Hale; J. C. Consodine Co., N. P 
Detroy, J. C. Consodine. 

dg. H. Day Co., Cc. L 
Oven Co., H. L. Calhoon. 


Eades Bakery, Evansvill 
White Baking Co, Da 


Mario: 


Jackson Bakery, Ellett 
Vigo Bread Co., Terr 
Dietzen Bakery, PF! 


Sahlfeld; Duhrkop 
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Hagle Roller Mill Co., John J. McCarthy, 
J. F. Armstrong; Edison Electric Appliance 
Co., Grant Call. 

The Fleischmann Co., Frederick E. Clarke, 
F. G. Horbech, H, A. Thomann, R. W. Var- 
ney, D. H. Campbell, E. C. Piercy, J. A. 
Wallace, J. J. Donnelly, F. C. Batcke; Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., H. N. Weinstein, H. 
B. Cunningham; J. B. Ford Co., EB. J. Small 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc., Charles F. Zukech- 
werdt. 

J. W. Harvey & Son, Guy S. Gilbreath; 
H. G. Hinksen, mill agent; Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Jack Tod; Hubbard Oven Co., Frank 
Cc. Panuska; Hunter Milling Co., J. L. Car- 
wile, 

Indiana Condensed Milk Co., C. L. Wit- 
han; Indiana Consumers’ Co., Leon Stern, 
L. E. Davis; International Milling Co., R. 
E. Clayton, W. S. Bagley; Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., J. B. M. Wilcox. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., J. F, 
Schlick; Edward Katzinger Co., Paul Chap- 
man, E. L. Dutton; King Midas Mill Co., 
W. 8S. McClintick; Kansas Milling Co., C. 
H. Culberson. 

Larabee Flour Mills Co., S. G. Champe; 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Clyde V. Menden- 
hall; Lockwood Mfg. Co., Harry A. Lock- 
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wood; W. E. Long Co., L. W. Haas, W. W. 
Reese. 

Malt-Diastase Co., F. W. Fitzharris; Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Oven Co., J. Faulds; Montana 
Flour Mills Co., W. N. Smith; Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., R. C. Crosswhite. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., B. 
Y. Brewster; New Era Milling Co., Peter 
Derlien; Newton Milling & Elevator Co., J. 
G. Pfister; Noblesville Milling Co., E. G. 
Lee, The Northwestern Miller, A. S. Purves. 

Otsego Waxed Paper Co., P. S. Swartz. 

The Palmer Co., C. P. Bartlett; Peerless 
Sanitary Equipment Co., Bruce M. Warner; 
Petrie & Jones, G. H. Petrie; Procter & 
Gamble Co., C. R. Plettner. 

Red Star Milling Co., E. W. Morrison, J. 
Cc. Essington; Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., J. Burns, W. A. Hoffman; Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., M. G. Skinner. 

Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, 
Louis Wahl; Swift & Co. G. F. Barley. 

Thomson Machine Co., Harry Freeman. 

Union Machinery Co., Pierce Murrel; 
Union Steel Products Co., Brockway Dickie. 

Washburn Crosby Co., G. C. Thomas, C, O. 
Woodward, Walter W. Brandhorst, G. C. 
Minter, William Berger, F. J. Smith; Water- 
proof Paper & Board Co., W. F. Limbert; 
Western Flour Mills, S. A. Salter. 








Untruthful Advertising and Its Effect on Business 
By James R. Duncan 


Boston Store, Evansville, Ind. 


From an Address Before the Indiana Bakers’ Convention at West Baden 


Le commaiin te today, is highly 
competitive, and one is apt to think 
of it as being the printed page 
only. Advertising is the spoken word, 
the quality of the merchandise sold, 
whether good or bad; the best advertis- 
ing any concern can have is the wagging 
tongue of a satisfied customer, and the 
worst is that of a dissatisfied customer. 

It may seem a reflection on bakers’ 
advertising to suggest that untruthful- 
ness has any part in it, and yet, mill 
agents will frequently quote a low price 
at the expense of quality, just to get the 
business, forgetting that there will be a 
reaction. What happens? ‘Trouble de- 
velops in the bakeshop, and a laboratory 
analysis will show that the flour is not 
up to standard. 

Flour mills or their agents at the end 
of the crop year sell the baker flour of 
the old crop, and on arrival it proves to 
be mixed, or the new crop entirely, and 
sometimes the baker will advertise high- 
est grade raw material, and use second 
and even third grade products. 

A business is just as honest as its ad- 
vertising. In Evansville, Ind., the laun- 
drymen got together recently and decid- 
ed to do co-operative advertising, with 
the result that all doubtful statements 
have been eliminated, and in place of the 
dog eat dog, cutthroat price appeal that 
used to be made, they are proceeding on 
educational lines with most gratifying 
results. 

Every day in the year there are sold 
36,000,000 newspapers in this country, 
and the estimated number of families is 
24,000,000, so you can estimate the av- 
erage. Business has gone on an adver- 
tising jag; department stores in St. 
Louis used 5,000,000 lines in one medium 
alone last year. 

Advertising is the steam shovel that 
plows the way for the business founda- 
tion and superstructure. Advertising is 
the people’s guide to everyday living. 
This is the day of jazz advertising and 
merchandising, too much bunk, too little 
truth, too much fake psychology; much 
of the advertising of today appeals to 
the lowest instincts, such as sex, cupidity 
and snobbery. 

According to Webster, to exaggerate 
is to enlarge, or heighten by overstate- 
ment; to color highly. If a business 
man tells in lurid word colors of his 
personal ability and wonderful buying 
power, he has a case of exaggerated ego, 
and that always starts war in business. 

Illustrations are often exaggerated in 
seed catalogues, on canned fruit, before 
and after pictures of baldness, photo- 
graphs of stout and thin people, the 
cured victims of patent medicines. 

We wonder business is sick. It’s large- 
ly because of untruthfulness in advertis- 
ing. Exaggeration is the vampire of 
business; it is the small sore that de- 
velops into the malignant disease; it is 
the blight that reacts on your methods 
and your merchandise. It pyramids its 
fiction until the whole structure of busi- 
ness reputation is ruined. Exaggera- 


tion is dishonesty; it may give temporary 
advantage, but it causes loss in the end. 
It is an evidence of business weakness 
and of inferior products. It is treason- 
able action against your business neigh- 
bor. It is a futile effort to fool the 
public. 

Exaggeration is dope when it is used 
too often. It dulls the imagination. It 
weakens your effort. It disgusts your 
customer. The business loses and the 
customer loses. Merchandising standards 
are lowered, public confidence is killed, 
advertising is robbed of its value, fabu- 
lous sums of money are wasted, and it 
means you must resell your business 
every day through high pressure adver- 
tising. It isn’t what you claim, it’s what 
you deliver that counts. 

There are three requirements of ad- 
vertising. First, will it be seen? second, 
will it be read? third, will it be believed? 
Truthfulness is the one quality that can 


least be spared in your ads. You can 
strip your copy of beauty of form, clar- 
ity of expression, excellence of arrange- 
ment, originality of idea, and you still 
have something left that will reach out 
and grip people if your advertisement 
rings true. 

There ought to be something in an 
advertisement as contagious as_ the 
measles, but without sincerity it is no 
more contagious than a sprained ankle. 
Have a slogan that will mark your busi- 
ness as a thing apart. “It Floats”; 
“Chases Dirt”; “Eventually, Why Not 
Now?” The writing of an advertise- 
ment is a simple thing if it is ap- 
proached in the proper mental attitude; 
that is, of a salesman. The salesman 
must have certain qualifications. He 
must have the goods, he must know them, 
he must know more about them than the 
man who is going to buy them. He must 
present a good reason for their purchase; 
he must be truthful. If that is true of 
the salesman, it is also true of the ad- 
vertisement which carries your name, and 
a truthful announcement will add pres- 
tige and profit to your business, and en- 
hance the value of your product and 
your business reputation. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad invites tenders 
for 2,000 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by April 1. Bids are request- 
ed covering delivery free of all charges 
at Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 
per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks or bar- 
rels of 196 lbs. Delivery must be made 
in time to connect with a New York or 
a New Orleans sailing arriving on the 
isthmus during the week ending April 28. 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name 
of the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part or 
to increase by 10 per cent or decrease by 
20 per cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office of 
the commissary purchasing agent of the 
Panama Railroad, 24 State Street, New 
York. 








Quality Products and Sane Merchandising 
Spell Success for Bakers 
By Henry W. Conrad 


Momence, Il. 


From an Address Before the Indiana Bakers’ Association at West Baden on March 23 


Y work in the baking industry 

dates back to the days of my 

childhood. Home baked bread was 
considered then far superior to bakers’ 
bread. Then came that swift change 
which brought modern machinery, clean- 
liness, better ingredients, together with 
many other things which took commer- 
cial baking out of the rut. Today any 
man can be proud to say that baking is 
his vocation. You and I cannot survive 
present day competition unless we adapt 
ourselves to it. 

Have you ever wandered into a gro- 
cery store to interview the proprietor, 
with the thought in mind of having him 
become a distributor of your products? 
While waiting for him, did you glance 
around, notice his clerks, the customers, 
and the general appearance of his store? 
If things were neat, clerks active, the 
store well kept, and business seemed to 
be brisk, did you not say “this is a good 
place for an agency?” You interviewed 
another grocer. If things seemed un- 
tidy, store run down, clerks of the fol- 
low the course of least resistance type, 
the thought that came into your mind 
was probably the opposite. 

If you could compare these two mer- 
chants, you would find that the hustler 
had his bills paid, while the other was 
always behind. One grocer will tell you 
his business is good, and the other will 
complain that the chain store across the 
street is getting the trade. I might just 
as well have compared two bakers, but 
since we are all dealing more or less 
with the independent grocer, we can 


“ucts are perfect. 


probably see the situation more readily. 


The greatest thing we can strive for 
besides baking the finest products is the 
best method of conducting our business. 
If it is on a profitable basis, we should 
be able to pay for merchandise when re- 
ceived. In this manner we obtain in 
most cases a cash discount, which taken 
over a term for any business, be it large 
or small, runs into many dollars, but, 
better still, the firms from which we 
buy consider us good business men. It 
establishes our credit. Who of us would 
not rather sell our products to the grocer 
who pays his bills promptly than to the 
one whom we must repeatedly remind? 

How often do you take inventory? I 
brought up this question at a conven- 
tion of bakers in Peoria, IIl., several 
weeks ago, and the replies were, on the 
average, “every four weeks.” In a whole- 
sale business any baker should take in- 
ventory at least every four weeks. He 
may do so every Saturday, which is 
usually a day when the plant is idle. 

The reputation for cleanliness can be 
best attained, not by having a general 
clean-up once a month, but by keeping 
the shop clean every day. We find the 
best way to employ women is to pay 
them by the hour or by the week. The 
cleanliness of your shop will be observed. 
This is bound to build business. Em- 
ployees working in a clean shop natural- 
ly are more careful of their own ap- 
pearance. 

Never think that you and your prod- 
Buy your competi- 
tor’s bread and compare it with your 
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own. The more you can make yourself 
believe that your competitor’s bread is 
better than your own, the better yours 
will be, and the more care your organ- 
ization will exert in producing it. 

Good equipment is essential, but a fine 
plant cannot be a success without good 
manpower. Educate your salesmen in 
your products. If necessary, have them 
serve a week or two in the production 
end of your business. Let them see and 
learn what goes into your bread, and 
how it is made. No man can represent 
your bakery and sell your bread, nor be 
enthusiastic about it, if he does not be- 
lieve the bread is good, If he does then 
he will try to place your loaf in the 
grocer’s showcase in the same conditione ~ 
as when it was loaded into his truck. 

A plant with small production should 
turn out better products than one with 
mass production. Problems that would 
work out well in one plant may not do so 
well in another. The medium size plant 
using good raw materials and having 
good equipment, especially where the 
owner himself is taking an active part 
in conducting the business, should turn 
out the best products. 

Each one of us, no doubt, subscribes 
regularly to the different trade papers 
of our industry. If we do not, we should. 
These publications are today of more val- 
ue than ever before. Manufacturers of 
many commodities which can be used in 
our plants are no doubt contributing an 
income, through advertising in these dif- 
ferent trade journals, that enables these 
papers to have more men on their staff 
familiar with our problems. The articles 
published contain valuable material, and 
rather than throw the publications away 
after you have casually glanced through 
them, it might be well for you to place 
them in your files for ready reference. 
I know many business men who buy the 
Saturday Evening Post each week, not 
to read the stories but merely to glance 
over the advertisements. It behooves us 
to read the advertisements in our trade 
papers, if for no other reason than to 
acquaint ourselves with new ideas that 
are continually being launched relative 
to the baking industry. 

Some of you no doubt have felt the 
modern competition more than others. 
By this I mean the so-called mass pro- 
duction competition—corporations that 
can well afford to lose in the operation 
of one plant for a considerable time, pro- 
viding they have plants elsewhere that 
are making profits large enough to pay 
dividends. How are you going to com- 
bat this? Suppose you are enjoying a 
satisfactory business in your locality. The 
price paid by the retailer, say, is 8c 
Ib. Then one day your market is in- 
vaded by a corporation offering its prod- 
ucts Ie below yours. The day follow- 
ing, its price drops off to one half this 
amount, and a few days later your driv- 
ers inform you that this new competition 
is giving bread away. What will you 
do? Will you try these same tactics and 
let the sheriff sell your plants after a 
few months, or will you stand by your 
price, but double your efforts, if neces- 
sary, to produce the best loaf of bread 
possible? Right now, no doubt, you will 
agree to adopt the latter system, and 
in my opinion that is the only course 
to pursue. Otherwise you would only 
allow yourself to get caught in a trap 
that was set for you. Long after the 
little baker had been forced out of busi- 
ness, the large one could still afford to 
give away a good part of his products. 
Competition of this kind requires serious 
reflection by the thinking baker. The only 
method that can be used to fight this 
sort of thing is to make the best loaf 
of bread. Although a few grocer cus- 
tomers will adapt themselves to the idea 
of accepting bread at half price and 
making long profits, it is but a matter of 
time before your bread will again be 
supreme. 

If you cut the price, what follows? 
Cheaper raw material, poor quality and 
poor service. The grocer will follow the 
line of least resistance. If housewives 
inform him they want the better bread, 
before long he will lean toward that. 

Know your costs, add your profit, and 
that figure must be your selling price. 
Then, when the year is over, you have 
obtained something for your labor. Grad- 
ually add what surplus you have to your 
business, building it bigger and better. 
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ANOTHER BLUE LAW PROPOSED 

Millers and grain dealers feel that they 
have had more than their share of at- 
tention from the law makers of the 
country. For years their businesses have 
been hedged about by restrictions and 
regulations until at times, it seemed to 
them, the government was more con- 
cerned with tearing down rather than 
building up industry. 

And now along comes the Minnesota 
legislature with a bill proposing one 
day’s enforced rest in each consecutive 
seven. A similar bill was passed a few 
years ago in this state, but was after- 
ward found by the supreme court to be 
unconstitutional, on the ground that it 
was class legislation. 

The proposed new bill specifies who 
may or may not work on Sundays, but 
provides exemption for grain elevators 
and flour mills for a period not to ex- 
ceed 90 days in each year. In the case 
of the two industries exempted, 90 days 
means little or nothing. It is not even 
long enough to take care of the seasonal 
rush periods. 

So far as mill and elevator employees 
are concerned, they are bitterly opposed 
to the bill. They have been having alto- 
gether too many rest days and are glad 
of an opportunity to work on Sundays, 
particularly since they are paid time- 
and-a-half for such overtime. There 
hasn’t been enough business for Minne- 
sota mills and elevators this last year 
to provide steady work for all the men 
who depend on these industries for em- 
ployment, and anything that would 
further restrict their activities is not 
wanted by either employer or employee. 

The labor committee of the legislature, 
in whose hands the bill now rests, was to 
have held a hearing one day last week. 
Several members of the Duluth grain 
trade came to St. Paul especially to at- 
tend the hearing, in company with Min- 
neapolis interests, but owing to the ab- 
sence of some members of the commit- 
tee, the hearing was in effect postponed. 

Only a few days are left until the 
close of the legislative session, and con- 
cern is expressed that those interested 
may endeavor to railroad the bill through 
without giving the milling and grain 
trades an opportunity to voice their pro- 
test against the passage of the measure. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The weakness in wheat early last week 
had a depressing effect upon the flour 
market. With mills credited with carry- 
ing more flour on their books than ever 
before at this season of the year,—all 
of which represents a loss to the buyer, 
—the decline was not appreciated. A 
new low level for the May option was 
touched March 22, when Minneapolis 
May went under $1.30 bu. This was a 
decline of about 10c from recent high 
levels. Flour prices, however, did not 
reflect fully the decline in wheat, because 
of weakness in feed. 

Spurt in Buying.—Buyers apparently 
felt that the time was opportune to take 
on a little more flour, and thus bring 
down their average cost. A buying spurt 
developed, which brought wheat prices 
up 34%2c from low point, and the market 
closed March 27 about %c over the 
previous week’s close. 

A number of mills reported improved 
sales, with a few heavy individual book- 
ings, which brought the aggregate up to 
about 50 per cent capacity, compared 
with 80 per cent the week before. The 
business done was largely for 60- to 90- 
day shipment, and came from large bak- 
ers. 

Demand for Clears.——Demand for 
clears is easing up a little. A majority 


of spring wheat mills, however, still have 


plenty of orders on hand, and are hold- 
ing clears remarkably close to patent 
basis. They claim to be able to sell first 
clear at 20@30c bbl under second patent. 
Offerings of second clear for prompt 
shipment are limited. 

While shipping directions are possibly 
a little more plentiful than a few weeks 
ago, they are still not in keeping with 
orders on hand. The small baker ap- 
parently is having a hard time holding 
his own, because of the competition of 
the large wholesaler and the chain stores. 
Many are unable to meet their obliga- 
tions promptly, and this is the principal 
reason ascribed by jobbers for their in- 
ability to furnish directions on contract 
time. They claim to have financed the 
small baker to the limit of their re- 
sources, and failure of the latter to pay 
prevents them from ordering flour for- 
ward. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb March 29 Year ago 

CONNOR: 40 00skeseeeen $7.60@7.80 $8.90@9.20 
Standard patent ..... 7.20@7.40 8.60@8.80 
Second patent ....... 7.05@7.15 8.20@8.40 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.80@6.90 7.20@7.55 
First clear, jute*..... -.-@6.50 6.60@6.80 


Second clear, jute*... 3.75@4.90 4.00@4.20 

Whole wheat ........ 6.50@6.65 7.55@7.65 

Graham, standard ... 6.25@6.40 7.35@7.45 
*140-lb jutes. 


SEMOLIN AS 


Durum millers report continued dull- | 


ness. With macaroni factories operat- 
ing at half capacity or less, the con- 
sumption of semolinas is light. It is 
stated that many manufacturers at- 
tempted to lower their costs this year 
by using southwestern flour instead of 
durum products, and that the result has 
been a loss in business. The high price 
of semolinas prevented manufacturers 
from filling early bookings at a profit, 
and caused them to resort to this use of 
substitutes. The result evidently has 
been a disappointment all around. Du- 
rum millers see little hope of much im- 
provement on this crop. Prices are un- 
changed. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
4°%,c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, stand- 
ard 44%,@4%c, No. 3 semolina and fancy 
patent 4544@4'42c, and special grade 44c. 

In the week ending March 26, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 56,- 
254 bbls durum products, compared with 
48,722 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 144% were in operation March 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s B 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, Anchor, Lin- 
coln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B C (one half), EB, 
F, G and rye mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 20-26 .... 460,800 221,937 48 
Previous week .. 460,800 198,043 42 
WOE BOO co cvciss 529,200 237,421 45 
Two years ago... 548,700 147,761 27 
Three years ago. 579,600 208,437 36 
Four years ago.. 561,100 313,010 55 
Five years ago... 546,000 303,230 56 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 625 bbls last week, 2,700 
in the previous week, 4,261 a year ago, 
and 5,714 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- | 


nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 
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with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 20-26 .... 339,300 159,970 47 
Previous week .. 409,800 176,900 43 
Year ago ....... 424,890 222,216 52 
Two years ago... 433,890 209,777 48 
Three years ago. 426,690 219,239 61 
Four years ago.. 291,450 154,841 53 
Five years ago.. 421,890 162,775 38 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Feb. 26. 72 73,500 188,936 211,628 3,903 1,165 


Mch. 5 72 73,500 198,910 225,777 1,811 1,258 
Mch. 12 71 72,500 189,229 219,148 2,418 913 
Mch. 19 65 68,300 176,900 197,773 4,361 4,745 
Mch. 26 55 56,550 159,970 165,074 1,819 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
March 26, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


co Output, -—Exports— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
7 55 


Minneapolis ... 6,716 7,938 73 

OE. PME ccccrs 336 340 19 

Dul.-Superior . 564 661 eas ine 

Outside ....... 6,272 7,423 91 62 
NOTES 


R. A. Hoyt, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., returned from the 
East on March 26, 

V. I. Safro, chief entomologist for 
the Caleyanide Co., Kansas City, is in 
Minneapolis this week. 

The plant of the Maple Lake (Minn.) 
Milling Co., owned by A. Dirkzwager, 
burned, with a loss of $23,000. 

C. R. Heaney, Minneapolis, is going 
with the St. Paul Milling Co. on April 1 
as a department sales manager. 


Crosby Co., has gone to Pinehurst, N, 
C., to remain until after Easter. / 

Guy A. Thomas, of Minneapolis, 
writes from Palm Beach, Fla., that he 
expects to be home shortly after April 
i. 


C. C. Bovey, director of the Siurst, N/, 


F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
planning to leave shortly for a trip 
abroad. 


A. J. Oberg, manager of the Chris- 
tian Mills, Minneapolis, left March 27 
for a visit to the principal eastern flour 
markets. 


R. C. Tennant, president of the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., is 
critically ill at his home there. He was 
unconscious all day Sunday. 


W. N. Smith, vice president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
is in Minneapolis on his way home from 
the Indiana bakers’ convention at West 
Baden. 


C. T. Vandenover, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, 
is going to Washington this week to at- 
tend two hearings of interest to mem- 
bers of his association. 


Shreve M. Archer, president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, has 
returned from Phoenix, Ariz., where he 
usually spends a portion of each winter. 


L. M. Leffingwell, of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., and F. C. Smith, 
of the Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., Minne- 
apolis, are going to Chicago this week 
to attend a conference of linseed meal 
manufacturers. 


The Weaver Co., Minneapolis, north- 
western representatives of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., sold to the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co. a 200 h-p tex-rope drive 
for the new mill which the Royal. Mill- 
ing Co. is building at Ogden, Utah. 


E. J. Hoaglund, who has been rep- 
resenting Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 
at Johnstown, Pa., has resigned, and ex- 
pects to return to Minneapolis early in 
April. He was formerly a department 
sales manager for the Century Milling 
Co. 


Northwestern durum millers will be 
represented at the hearing in Washing- 
ton this week on standards for semolinas 
and farinas by Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation, 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

























































































































EK C. CHRIST L recently came to Min- 
* neapolis to take charge of wheat 
sales for the Froedtert Grain & Maltin 


Co. Mr. Christl was formerly with the 


Wisconsin Grain Elevators, Milwaukee 
a subsidiary of the Armour Grain Co. 








and B. J. Stockman, manager of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Buying orders for flour were limited 
last week. One company indicated no 
betterment in demand or bookings, but 
the other claimed its sales were slightly 
improved. Confidence of the,trade seems 
to be somewhat shaken by the choppy 
action of the wheat market. Mills con- 
tinue to keep after delinquent contract 
holders for shipping instructions. 

The durum mill still is working on old 
contracts. Present interest in the mar- 
ket was quiet and narrow. 

Quotations, March 26, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





1927 1926 
First patent ......... $7.20@7.45 $8.70@8.95 
Second patent ....... 6.85@7.20 8.35@8.70 
First clear, jute...... 6.40@6.65 7.00@7.25 
Second clear, jute..... 5.45@5.70 6.00@6.25 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 20-26 ......cccccece 12,920 35 
Previous week ..........+.6 14,335 39 
ZORF BHO sccvcscsvoasoeccce 16,160 44 
TWO PORE GOB. s écscicceds 33,835 91 


NOTES 

S. J. McCaull, Duluth manager of the 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis, has 
returned from California. 

W. P. Majo, vice president of the Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co., is visiting 
eastern trade connections. 

B. J. Stockman, manager of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co. returned 
March 26 from a four weeks’ trip to the 
East. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. on March 
21 entertained the members of the Du- 
luth Engineers’ Club at its plant. R. L. 
Gerdes, production manager and mem- 
ber of the American Society of Baking 
Engineers, was the principal speaker. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


During the past week there has been 
a considerable improvement in shipping 
directions, and there seems to be a de- 
cidedly better feeling on the part of 
flour buyers. Many seem to feel that 
the market has reached a level which 
makes buying attractive. 

Mills report sales during the last 10 
days have been better than any time 
since the first of the year. 

Quotations, March 26: first patent $7.60 
bbl, standard patent $7.40, first clear 
$6.40 and second clear $4.15. 

* * 

Stephen H. Lay has been appointed 
local manager of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co.’s plant at Harlowton. The 
Harlowton mill, which was shut down 
last year, recently resumed operations. 

Wa rer F, Brittan. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The generally weak tendency in 
wheat, with no outstanding feature to 
develop buying interest, resulted in con- 
tinued slow demand for flour. Sales are 
less than one third capacity over a wide- 
ly scattered territory, a majority being 
in small lots and mixed cars. 

Big Bakers.—It was reported that one 
large baking concern made a substan- 
tial contract with a local miller early 
in the week. Aside from this there was 
no evidence of any buying by large bak- 
ers, many of whom are still believed to 
have sufficient flour coming to them on 
old contracts to last for several weeks. 

Shipping Directions Slack.—There was 
no general improvement in shipping di- 
rections. On the contrary, a good many 
buyers having flour due them at higher 
prices are undoubtedly delaying direc- 
tions as long as they possibly can. 

Cancellations. — Several instances of 
cancellations of fairly large contracts 
were reported during the week. In the 
main, settlement is being made at less 
than the cost to millers of carrying 
wheat, taking into account the market 
difference. 

Export.—There is still a very fair vol- 
ume of sales to the Continent and Latin- 
America. 

Prices—Quotations, March 26, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short 
patent, $7@7.30 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.70@ 
6.90; straight, $6.40@6.70; first clear, 
$5.10@5.40; second clear, $4.40@4.60; 
low grade, $3.85@4.30. y 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly lour Pet. 
capacity utput of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 20-26 .... 358,860 230,186 64 
Previous week .. 356,460 227,393 63 
Year ago ......- 360,960 181,029 50 
Two years ago... 367,710 155,652 42 
Five-year average (same week).... 53 
Ten-year average (same week).... 66 
KANSAS CITY 
March 20-26 .... 175,500 134,617 76 
Previous week .. 175,500 136,117 77 
Year ago ....... 151,500 106,179 70 
Two years ago... 148,500 93,734 63 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 
Ten-year average (same week).... 68 
WICHITA 
March 20-26 .... 62,400 39,852 63 
Previous week .. 62,400 39,460 63 
Year ago ....... 62,400 30,667 49 
Two years ago... 65,700 41,756 63 
ST. JOSEPH 
March 20-26 .... 47,400 23,542 49 
Previous week .. 47,400 33,318 70 
Year ago ....... 47,400 40,734 85 
Two years ago... 47,400 24,496 61 
SALINA 
March 20-26 .... 37,800 16,560 43 
Previous week .. 37,800 18,440 48 
Year OBO .ccseee 45,000 20,537 45 
Two years ago... 46,200 29,896 64 
ATCHISON 
March 20-26 .... 29,700 23,879 80 
Previous week .. 29,700 24,430 82 
Year Q80 .cccsce 29,400 22,772 77 
OMAHA 
March 20-26 .... 27,300 20,531 75 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,292 74 
WOOF GHO sccccce 27,300 19,555 70 
Two years ago... 27,300 18,561 67 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BERTON BOBS occ cccccccsvecsesccseseces 46 
Previous week ........seeeeceeceeceees 36 
WORF BBS «600s ccdccvvccoscdsssevsecsass 60 


Of the mills reporting 1 reported do- 
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mestic business active, 7 fair, and 56 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
23,785 bbls last week, 17,637 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,899 a year ago and 33,887 
two years ago. 


HARVEY E. YANTIS ON LEAVE 


Harvey E. Yantis, for the last three 
years news correspondent at this office 
of The Northwestern Miller and widely 
known among millers, bakers and the 
trade generally in the Southwest, left 
Monday for the Pacific Coast, where he 
will spend several months recuperating 
from an attack of influenza. For at least 
a part of Mr. Yantis’ leave of absence 
Arthur F. G. Raikes, of the Minneapo- 
lis editorial staff, will act as news corre- 
spondent and assistant manager at Kan- 
sas City. 

NOTES 

Guy T. Helvering, president of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
spent the week in Texas. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
will attend the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting at Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Mrs. William B. Dunwoody, wife of 
W. B. Dunwoody, manager of the 
Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, 
Mo., died on March 23, after a pro- 
longed illness. 

Clarence C. Fields, formerly in the 
grain trade here but now president of 
the Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
spent a part of the week here on the 
way to visit his father at Gage, Okla. 

Myron E. Humphrey, president of the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Humphrey, are spending the Easter va- 
cation with their daughter at Washing- 
ton. They will visit New York and other 
eastern cities before returning home. 

Harold Anderson, manager of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, a sub- 
sidiary of the National Biscuit Co., 
spent several days last week in Kansas 
City. His company buys a substantial 
amount of its wheat supplies here. 

Frank Kell, head of the Kell group of 
Texas mills, and T. P. Duncan, general 


manager of the Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, T. C. Thatcher, 
general manager of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., and Walter 
A. Barlow, general manager of the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, will leave next week on a busi- 
ness and pleasure trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 


HUTCHINSON 

Dullness pervaded the flour trade last 
week. Big buyers showed no interest, 
and bookings’ were confined to a few 
scattering car lots. Demand for clear 
grades picked up. Holland buyers are 
not insisting on naming ships used for 
transportation, but continue to express 
preference for vessels other than those 
controlled by the United States Shipping 
Board. Shipping directions contracted 
somewhat, and while operations contin- 
ued at about 75 per cent there was no 
certainty of a continuance. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $6.90@7.45 bbl; straight, $6.50@ 
6.95; first clear, $5.40@5.80. 


NOTES 


Fred F. Burns, vice president of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a three weeks’ vacation in 
California. He spent most of the time 
with his parents in Los Angeles. 

Approximately 200 attended the an- 
nual convention of the Kansas Co-opera- 
tive Grain Dealers’ Association here last 
week. Marketing and _ transportation 
problems were the chief topics consid- 
ered, 

Excavating was begun last week for 
eight new concrete storage tanks for 
the William Kelly Milling Co. They 
will have a capacity of 250,000 bus, and 
give the mill a total storage of 1,000,000 
bus in Hutchinson. 

Frank R. Noonan, grain buyer, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, here 
a great deal of the time since July 1, 
1926, has been recalled to the Sioux City, 
Iowa, plant. Northwestern mills took 
but little wheat here last week. 


WICHITA 


The flour market is noticeably weaker, 
with prices off 20c bbl. Sales are slow 
and draggy, with little new demand and 
shipping directions are only fair. Bak- 
ers seem to be fairly well bought up. 
Prices, March 26, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City: hard wheat short patent, 
$7.60 bbl; straight, $7.10; clears, $6.35. 

NOTES 

T. J. Bush arrived in Wichita last 
week and took up his duties as sales 
manager for the Wichita Flour Mills 

Girls from the Elm Creek, Neb., high 
school and from the high schools in Shar- 





me E. ZELLER, purchasing agent for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
* Kansas City, James T. Kenny, of Minneapolis, northwestern agent for 

Arkell & Smiths, and H. T. Turner, sales manager for the Chase Bag Co., 

Kansas City, on the putting green of an indoor golf course at Kansas City. 
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MODERN TO THE MINUTE 

In last week’s newspaper weath- 
er reports telling of benefit to 

| wheat by snow and rain appeared 
a single line dispatch from a small 
town in the “short grass country” 
of western Kansas. It said, mere- | 
ly, “Hail fell here as big as golf | 
balls.” 

The hail out there used to be as 
“big as hens’ eggs.” But that 
country has progressed with the 
years. Kansas, some statistical re- 
port says, has more golf courses 
“per capiter” than any other state 
in the country. 











on and Franklin, Pa., who are here play- 
ing in the national basketball tourna- 
ment, went through the plant of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. last week. 

John J. Vivearra, representative of 
the Red Star Milling Co. in Latin Amer- 
ica, has been spending a few days at the 
Wichita office. He and Glen B. Fretzs, 
export manager of the company, left on 
a business trip to Chicago, where they 
will remain a few days. 


SALINA 

Due to a livelier wheat market, flour 
trade shows some improvement and sales 
are slightly above what they have been 
since the first of the year. Wheat move- 
ment is slowing up as the spring season 
advances. A decline in flour prices is 
noticeable, quotations on March 24 be- 
ing, cotton 98's, basis Kansas City: 
fancy short patent, $7.10@7.50 bbl; 95 
per cent, $6.80@7; straight grade, $6.70 
@6.80. 

NOTES 

W. L. Shellabarger, president of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Shellabarger, left 


March 23 for a two weeks’ trip to Cali- - 


fornia. 


H. L. Williamson, general sales man- 
ager for the Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., left March 28 for Daytona 
Beach, Fla., to attend the southern bak- 
ers’ convention. 


L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., and H. C. Vogtel, assistant 
treasurer, expect to attend the southern 
bakers’ convention at Daytona Beach, 
Fla. Mr. Gottschick and C. F. Vanden- 
burgh, sales manager for the H. D. Lee 
company, returned last week from a 
four weeks’ trip through the East. 


ATCHISON 


Due to the decline in the market, there 
is a slight improvement in the amount 
of flour buying, with considerable in- 
quiry from both jobbers and _ bakers. 
Bookings amounted to better than 50 
per cent of capacity, and one mill re- 
ports better sales than at any previous 
time since Jan. 1. Shipping directions 
are slow, but the insistent urging of 
millers is bringing results. Flour prices, 
March 26, basis cotton 98's, Missouri 
River: hard wheat short patent $6.80@ 
7 bbl, straight $6.40@6.80, first clear 
$5.30@5.50; soft wheat short patent $6.40 
@6.80, straight $6.10@6.30, first clear 
$5.50@5.70. 

NOTES 


Wheat premiums are unchanged, with 
millers indifferent buyers. The growing 
crop condition continues splendid in this 
territory. 

Letters received by local millers from 
importers of flour, particularly in the 
United Kingdom, indicate the probabil- 
ity of a good volume of export business 
before the new crop. 





A new selection of the Kherson oat 
is being distributed for the first time 
this season to Iowa farmers under the 
name of Iogold. It was developed in the 
co-operative experiments of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Its outstanding characters are 
high yielding power, stiffness of straw, 
and resistance to stem rust. The aver- 
age acre yield of Iogold is 65.3 bus, com- 
pared with 64.3 for Iowar. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour business was spotted last week, 
some mills reporting an improvement in 
demand, while others said that practical- 
ly no change was noticeable. Local fam- 
ily trade held up fairly well on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, but bakers displayed no 
interest. Buyers and sellers are rather 
far apart on their ideas of price, but 
millers believe that signs of strength in 
the wheat market would result in an im- 
mediate improvement in buying. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—More interest was 
shown by southern buyers last week, and 
mills reported better sales of soft wheat 
flour. ‘This business was generally for 
prompt shipment, a condition which will 
no doubt continue for the balance of the 
present crop year. It is believed that 
stocks are low in all sections of the 
South, and that necessary replacements 
will result in satisfactory business for 
the next few months. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. 

Hard Wheat Ftour.—With the excep- 
tion of established business for family 
grades, demand for hard wheat flour was 
quiet last week. Mills are holding prices 
fairly well in line, but buyers seem to 
be afraid of the existing level. Bakers 
show no indication of buying at existing 
prices. Mills are working hard for ship- 
ping instructions, and are meeting with 
fair success. 

Export Trade.—There was no particu- 
lar feature to the export market last 
week, It is nearly impossible to do 
business in Europe, except for occasional 
lots of clears. Latin America continues 
to buy largely on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
a condition which should be satisfactory 
to mills, as it precludes the discussion 
of granting long-term credits. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, March 26: soft winter 
short patent $6.25@6.75 bbl; straight 
$5.50@5.90, first clear $5@5.30; hard 
winter short patent $6.60@6.90, straight 
$5.80@6.30, first clear $5.10@5.40; spring 
first patent $6.75@7.25, standard patent 
$6.40@6.70, first clear $5.80@6.10. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Marek SO<B6. ...ccccsseces BBG00 44 
Previous week .........0.. 27,600 46 
WORF BRO. cc vcccccccscccese Serene 41 
Te DORRO. GHD. 6 c.0:5 0 c00e8 17,600 28 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

March 20-26 .. 46,000 53 
NON WOE occ ccseane 43,400 50 
c.g Eee ee 41,100 47 
Two years ago............. 32,200 40 


NOTES 

Charles B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., recently made a_ business 
trip to Kansas City. 

E. S. Wagner, Chicago, traffic director 
of the Millers’ National Federation, 
visited this office last week. 

Ellis C. Baum, director of cake sales 
for the Continental Baking Corporation, 
New York, was here last week. 


Harry Less, divisional sales manager 
for the Plant Flour Mills Co., recently 
made a business trip to Arkansas. 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, called at this office last week. 


Dr. Ernest E. Werner, technical ad- 
visor of the Millers’ National Federation, 
is in the East on business this week. 


John Lee Bray, New York, eastern 
sales representative of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., spent several 





days at the company’s office in St. Louis 
last week. 

Francisco Del Moral, Jr., of Moral & 
Co., S en C., Mayaguez, Porto Rico, 
visited the Hall Milling Co. offices last 
week, 

W. G. Garcelon, St. Louis manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, was out of town several days 
last week. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, spent several days in St. Louis 
last week. 

R. G. Lockhart, Chicago office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the company’s St. Louis office 
last week. 

C. G. Randall, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., has returned from an 
extended trip. 

J. S. Bemis, A. C. Carpenter and 
Gregg Bemis, of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
attended a managers’ conference in Chi- 
cago last week. 

P. J. McKinney, St. Louis manager 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, made a trip through local terri- 
tory last week. 

F. B. Miller has been engaged to rep- 
resent the Hall Milling Co. in southern 
Ohio, northeastern Kentucky and north- 
western West Virginia. 

A. T. Bales, who has accepted the po- 
sition of sales manager for the Weber 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, left for 
his new location last week. 


A. R. Sasse, chief chemist of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, recently spent several days at the 
company’s St. Louis office. 

J. E, Compton, sales manager for the 
Hall Milling Co., will apply for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange on 
transfer of certificate from A. T. Bales. 


V. I. Safro, Kansas City, chief en- 
tomologist for the Caleyanide Co., 
stopped in St. Louis last week on his 
return from a business trip in the East. 

The executive committee of the South- 
ern Illinois Bakers’ Association will hold 
a meeting in Belleville, Ill., April 5, to 
consider plans for the annual convention 
of the association. 

Representatives of feed interests in 
Missouri were in Jefferson City last week 
and appeared before several committees 
regarding the feed bill now up for con- 
sideration before the legislature. All 
phases of the bill were discussed, but no 
definite action has been taken as yet. 


NEW ORLEANS 


There was little activity in flour last 
week. Most bakers are buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Export trade with 
Europe is light. Shipments last week 
were small, only four European ports 
taking any flour. They were Antwerp 
with 3,220 bags, Glasgow 2,000, Bremen 
800, and Hamburg 360. Kobe, which 
took 3,100 bags, was the only port in the 
Orient to receive flour from New Or- 
leans during the week. Inquiries from 
Latin America were good, but shipments 
fell off. 

Flour prices, March 24: 


-—— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.65 $6.60 $8.80 
96 per cent........ 7.35 6.40 7.45 
100 per cent....... 7.05 6.05 7.70 
2 a ear ee 6.90 5.60 7.60 
Piret ClOOP i cscece eee 5.45 6.65 
Second clear ..... aed 5.15 5.40 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 
A total of 13,799 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended March 24, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
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the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 2,100 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 700; Vera Cruz, 650; Panama City, 
200. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Cienfuegos, 700; 
Vera Cruz, 850; Tampico, 825. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,525; San- 
tiago, 750; Kingston, 250; Puerto Limon, 
775; Colon, 650; Panama City, 650; 
Pisco, 300; Guayaquil, 1,223; Puerto 
Barrios, 1,287; Bocas del Toro, 50; 
Buenaventura, 300; Tela, 14. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags during the seven days 
ended March 24: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... fe [ee 50 
Antwerp .......3,220 Maracaibo ..... 100 
PP eee 455 Matanzas ...... 766 
Barranquilla ... 160 Nuevitas ... 2,079 
ct ngneene 274 ‘Panama City... 800 
Bocas del Toro.. 50 Paramaribo .... 75 
Bremen. ....... BOO PRBS aseceseace 300 
Bridgetown .... 500 Pointe-A-Pitre .2,170 
Buenaventura .. 300 Ponce ......... 250 
Cardenas ...... 792 Port au Prince.1,160 
oo eres eee 295 Progreso ....... 204 
Cienfuegos ..... 700 Puerto Barrios. .1,482 
ree 655 Puerto Cabezas. 326 
Cristobal .......2,000 Puerto Limon... 775 
Fort de France.1,100 Puerto Mexico.. 250 
Glasgow .......2,001 San Juan ...... 1,947 
Guayaquil ..2,475 Sagua la Grande 802 
i eee 360 Santiago .......2,330 
Havana .......9,329 Stann Creek ... 54 
pT eee 960 Tampico ....... 1,600 
TED. cccweenges Mie. GR ecenccduses 14 
La Guayra ..... 204 Vera Cruz ..... 1,700 


In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped as follows: wheat, 72,000 bus to 
Antwerp, 40 to Caibarien; feed, 1,800 
bags to Havana, 1,650 to San Juan, 
425 to Mayaguez, 250 to Ponce, 250 to 
Aguadilla, 200 to Arecibo, 50 to Cien- 
fuegos; corn meal, 1,199 bags to Copen- 
hagen, 410 to Kingston, 350 to Aguadilla, 
150 to Arecibo, 125 to San Juan, 50 to 
Santiago; oats, 1,250 bags to Havana, 
600 to Ceiba, 250 to Matanzas, 20 to 
Bocas del Toro; rolled oats, 300 cases 
to Kingston, 76 to Puerto Cortez; alfal- 
fa meal, 500 bags to Havana; bran, 100 
bags to Matanzas; macaroni, 1,105 cases 
to San Juan, 900 to Ponce, 529 to Pan- 
ama City, 500 to Liverpool, 850 to San 
Pedro de Macoris, 68 to Port au Prince, 
30 to Kingston, 20 to Puerto Cortez, and 
9 straps to Ceiba. 

The Board of Trade reported having 
inspected 120,000 bus wheat, 25,714 bus 
corn and 42,857 bus rye up to March 24, 
and announced elevator stocks on that 
day as follows: wheat, 180,000 bus; corn, 
246,000; oats, 43,000; rye, 114,000. 

Banks in the rice belt are said to be 
backing rice growers in their effort to 
hold firm, and mills are expected to ad- 
vance the price to show a profit. Some 
rice was being offered at prices slightly 
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above official quotations, and jobbers are 
said to be holding for slight advances; 
as a result, business at first hands was 
very light. Rice continues to be accumu- 
lated for the export trade, which is re- 
ported good. The following figures were 
posted, March 24, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to March 24...... 603,602 997,676 

Same period, 1926........ 768,075 528,451 
Sales— 

Season to March 24...... 75,548 399,224 

Same period, 1926........ 72,011 359,259 


NOTES 


W. D. Curry, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., is making a trip through 
Louisiana. 

R. A. Medina, vice president of the J. 
A. Medina Co., commission merchant, 
New York, was a recent visitor here. 


J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., was unable to call on the trade in 
his territory last week because of ill- 
ness. He is expected to recover short- 
ly. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


As a rule, flour men continue to buy 
sparingly, although the specialists in th: 
lower grades are enjoying a fairly good 
business. The tendency with a large 
part of the consuming trade seems to be 
to look at price before quality, although 
all prices are lower. Farming opera- 
tions are still delayed, which helps to 
discourage buying, while the easier trend 
of values has curtailed shipping instruc- 
tions. 

Close attention is given to news from 
the fields, and buying is expected to be 
cautious for the rest of the season, al- 
though some believe strength in the cash 
situation will bring better prices, even 
without damage to the growing crop. 

Flour quotations, March 26, basis 98’s, 
f.o.b., car lots, Memphis: soft winter 
short patent $7.50@8 bbl, standard $6.75 
@7; hard winter short patent $7.15@ 
7.40, standard patent $6.70@7.10; spring 
wheat short patent $8@8.20, standard 
patent $7.35@7.75; western soft patent 
$6.65@6.75, semihard patent $6.50, 
blended, patent $6.70@6.85. 

NOTES 

Harry Douty, local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is back from 
a trip to Alabama. 

L. R. Donelson, Sr., flour and feed 
broker, and one of the oldest members 
of the Memphis Merchants’ Exchange, 
died last week, aged 71. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 








Fewer Whites in Panama Cause of Reduced 
Consumption of Flour 


By H. P. Davis 


ANAMA has an area of 32,380 
| eno miles and a population of 
441,482, or about 12 inhabitants to 
the square mile, of which perhaps 15 
per cent is white and the remainder of 
mixed Spanish, Indian and Negro blood. 

The foreign trade of Panama in 1924 
was $13,769,435 in imports and $3,008,- 
014 exports, a total of $16,774,149. This 
unfavorable balance of trade is account- 
ed for by the source of revenue in con- 
nection with the Panama Canal and the 
tourist trade. The principal imports are 
cotton piece goods and prints, wheat 
fiour, animal food products, automobiles 
and accessories, etc. The per capita 
value of imports was $31.29. 

The manufacturing industries of Pan- 
ama are unimportant, and confined to 
articles for local consumption. 

The principal exports are bananas and 
coconuts, all of which go to the United 
States; cocoa, about half to the United 
States; ivory, nuts, rubber, hides, etc. In 
1924, exports to the United States 
amounted to almost 90 per cent. 

In 1925 Panama imported from the 
United States 94,310 bbls wheat flour 
valued at $740,986. 

The consumption of wheat flour in 
Panama is 42 lbs per capital per an- 
num, considerably less than before the 
war, when a much larger number of 





white people were employed on the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

In 1923 Canada exported to Panama 
over 16,000 bbls flour, and in 1924 15,000; 
98-lb bags are commonly used, packed 
in jute oversacks. The duty on flour is 
10 per cent ad valorem. Flour is usually 
sold for cash or on 80 days’ credit. Un- 
usually good warehouse facilities are 
provided. 

The important commercial centers are 
Colon and Panama City, the chief whole- 
sale houses being located in the latter, 
which is usually selected as the head- 
quarters for an agency for this republic. 

The monetary unit is the gold balboa, 
par value $1 United States currency. 
The metric system is official. Domestic 
rates of postage in the United States 
apply on mail matter from the States. 

The United States consul at Panama 
City recently reported production of 
flour from different sections of the Unit- 
ed States as follows: probably 85 per 
cent from gulf ports, 10 per cent from 
Atlantic ports and 5 per cent from Pa- 
cific ports. Purchases of flour from the 
commissaries and bakers of the Panama 
Canal are made through the office of the 
general manager of the commissary divi- 
sion, Cristobal, Canal Zone. It is “stated 


that the consumption amounts to about 
700,000 lbs a month. 
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TOLEDO 


Grains declined to new low levels last 
week, giving flour buyers another chance 
to get in again at as favorable a price 
as has obtained on soft wheat flour 
for the crop. The opportunity was not 
taken advantage of to any considerable 
extent, although there was a fair amount 
of buying. Sales in the aggregate were 
probably larger than in any other recent 
week. 

A new low bid, Toledo rate points, for 
No. 2 red, for the crop, was established 
March 22 at $1.22%, which compares 
with the previous low of $1.23. Flour 
prices broke through the $6 level, and 
quotations were $5.85@6 for standard 
patents. However, the fact that feed 
has shown signs of weakening in price 
and demand makes millers cautious 
about going too low in their flour prices. 

Buying for Immediate Needs.—Buying 
is of the same general character that has 
marked it for months. The trade is not 
booking flour for future requirements 
so much as buying for immediate needs. 
Bookings are mostly from established 
trade, of .moderate amounts, and for 
near-by shipment, manifestly designed to 
replenish depleted stocks, and there does 
not appear to be any other interest in 
flour. Buying is from many quarters. 
This puts business on a healthy basis 
but does not result in great activity. 

The situation has been developing 
about as was anticipated. A larger num- 
ber of buyers are constantly coming in- 
to the market as their present stocks are 
used up. None of them buy very much; 
just enough to get along with for a short 
time, with here and there one who may 
take a chance on part of his require- 
ments for the balance of the crop. The 
steady downward tendency in the mar- 
ket, bearish sentiment and the claim that 
there is nothing in sight to justify an 
advance tends to discourage such buying. 

The wheat movement has fallen off 
somewhat, but receipts are still all that 
milling requirements call for. The fact 
is that millers are out of the market for 
wheat a good part of the time, are bid- 
ding only occasionally, and with what 
they buy when the offers are sufficiently 
attractive, have not been able to reduce 
their wheat stocks as much as might be 
expected. And this is the period for the 
liquidation of wheat stocks as the new 
crop draws near. 

Wheat bids at Toledo are still 10c un- 
der the Chicago May future. That level 
seems to be established, and has held for 
some time. Decreased receipts and im- 
proved milling demand are necessary to 
change it. 

Mill Operations.—Operation with many 
of the mills of this section is not better 
than half time; occasionally 18 hours, 
rarely full time. The half-time basis 
seems to be the only safe one to figure 
on. Prices have sought rock bottom 
levels and there is not much cutting be- 
yond that, because millers seem to realize 
the impossibility of increasing the op- 
eration of the mills very much. Some 
export sales are made at these low 
levels. It is not believed that the move- 
ment to replenish stocks has yet ex- 
hausted itself, and recurrent buying of 
this character is expected. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 50,500 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

. bbls activity 

March 20-26 ...........008 38,900 77 
Previous week .........++ 39,100 77 
WOE BHO .cocicvcsscssecds 36,600 76 
TWO PORTE BHO 2c csicczcs 25,500 53 


Three years afO.........+5 30,900 67 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 20-26 ...... 72,900 40,559 55% 
Previous week -- 67,800 33,988 50 

Wee GOO cccctacecs 82,260 35,089 42% 
Two years ago..... 97,260 47,917 49 
Three years ago... 57,960 33,062 59 


Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, March 25, at $5.90@ 
6.15 bbl, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo; local 
spring $6.90, same basis. 

NOTES 

Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, is in California with his 
wife and children on a vacation. 

Harold Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, returned to 
Toledo last week from a visit to Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Charles B. Riley, secretary of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has returned from a vacation in 
southern Alabama. 

E. W. Randall, of the A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich.,-expects to 
make a trip to the Southeast this week, 
visiting points in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. 

C. S. Jeffries, manager of the Cleve- 
land office of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, passed 
through Toledo March 26 on his way to 
Michigan. 

Edgar H. Evans, president and treas- 
urer of the Acme-Evans Co., miller, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., was expected back from 
California March 28 where he has been 
spending some time. 

William N. Smith, vice president of 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., was in Indianapolis last 
week visiting the mill’s representative, 
the J. C. Consodine Co. 

Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., millers, Oak -Harbor, 
Ohio, was on ’change March 25. He 
expects to leave for Miami, Fla., early 
this week, to join his father, and may 
be gone two weeks. 

Arthur B. Hewson, formerly a flour 
salesman in Ohio and Michigan, is now 
vice president of the Ottawa Silica 
Moundling Sand Co., Chicago, which has 
its plant at Ottawa, Ill. He called at 
this office last week. 

Commenting on the wheat situation, 
Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, say 
that it reminds one of the old saying 
that a man cannot go very far with a 
heavy load on his back; supplies are too 
large for restricted demand. 

Among representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo recently were George A. 
Daut, of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., H. W. Tibbals, Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., and C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich. 

Following the bakers’ convention at 
West Baden, Ind., last week, Peter Der- 
lien, general field manager for the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was in Indianapolis and Marion visiting 
the mill’s distributors, J. W. Harvey & 
Son, Marion, and calling on the trade 
with its representative, Guy Gilbreath. 

Harry M. Bright has become identi- 
fied with the Recksteiner Co., flour and 
feed, with offices at 411-12 Commerce 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. He has re- 
cently sold flour in Ohio for the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, the Crete 
(Neb.) Mills and for the Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., but was for a num- 
ber of years, before going into the flour 
business, with the Monypeny-Hammond 
Wholesale Grocery Co. 


NORFOLK 


Continued weakness of the flour mar- 
ket has eliminated any general tendency 
to buy except for necessities. Large 
consumers are not in the market for 
large orders, but are buying from day 
to day. Prices are only slightly changed 
from last week. Quotations, March 25: 
northwestern spring patents $7.80@8.20 
bbl, second patents $7.40@7.60; Kansas 
patents $7.60@7.85, second patents $7.15 
@7.40; top winter patents $6.60@6.75, 
second patents $6.25@6.50; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $6@6.25. 


* * 


The Grain Dealers’ Association, for- 
merly the Norfolk Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association, held its annual banquet 
on March 25. Officers re-elected were 
L. J. Smithwick, president; J. G. Am- 
brose, vice president; W. C. Scott, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Fred C. Abbott, coun- 
sel. Joseru A. Lestiz, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 


Business was only fairly good last 
week with mills, because of the decline in 
prices. Trade generally depended upon 
shipping orders, with little new business. 
Wheat is now quoted at $1.20 bu at sta- 
tions and $1.23 at mills. Flour has de- 
clined 25@50c. Quotations, March 26, 
f.o.b., Evansville, carload lots: soft win- 
ter wheat, best patents $7.50 bbl, 
straights $6.50; Kansas (hard), $6.75; 
clears, in jutes, first $5.25, second $5. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in southeastern markets 
was fairly active last wéek, though buy- 
ers were inclined to make only moderate 
purchases. Bookings consisted chiefly of 
lots of 100 to 500 bbls for shipment in 
30 and 60 days, with some orders for 
prompt shipment. Wheat was down to 
the lowest level of the year, and the sit- 
uation was not such as to encourage 
new business at the mills. 

Shipping instructions were very satis- 
factory, with the aggregate movement of 
flour exceeding the output of mills. 
Stocks are reported low, and conditions 
continue favorable for fairly active cur- 
rent demand until the close of the old 
crop season. 

The government report last week, esti- 
mating the cotton crop at 17,910,258 
bales, or 707,000 less than a previous es- 
timate, gave business in the South an 
impetus. 

Flour prices have been shaded some 
to place them on a parity with wheat, 
but the range is narrow, and mills have 
been slow to make reductions. Quotations, 
March 26: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
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stations, $8.25@8.50 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.25@7.50; straights, $7@7.25; 
first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Business is routine in Minnesota and 
western flours, rehandlers reporting im- 
provement in trade, and fair sales in 
moderate quantities. Quotations, March 
26: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $7.75@ 
8.25 bbl; hard winter short patent, $7.25 
@7.75; standard patents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 20-26 148,920 94,448 63.4 


Previous week ... 154,920 103,358 66.7 
COOP GOO seccsses 146,520 87,939 60 

Two years ago... 150,720 70,083 61.8 
Three years ago.. 201,120 110,176 54.7 


NOTES 

Fire recently destroyed the 50-bbl 
plant of the Munfordville (Ky.) Milling 
Co. 

G. L. Morris, crop forecaster and stat- 
istician for the Tennessee Bureau of 
Economics, died on March 22. 

P. T. Diehl, formerly with the Nash- 
ville Roller Mills, blending plant, has 
become general manager of the Mero 
Mills, blending plant, succeeding L. A. 
Puryear. 

Vernon S. Tupper, manager of the 
Nashville Roller Mills, has been selected 
as general chairman of the food show 
which will be held at an early date under 
auspices of the Nashville Retail Grocers’ 
Association. It is expected that a num- 
ber of mills will have booths and dis- 
plays at the exhibition. 

Joun LeErrer. 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in November and December, 1926, 
as reported by the Department of Com- 

merce (000’s omitted): 
November December 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

Maine and New 











Hampshire ..... er aac a zr. 
Massachusetts 22 8 5 eee 
355.4065 66% 65 3 és aes 
oe ee 1,887 530 722 478 
Philadelphia ..... 444 23 298 27 
py aaa 954 48 787 40 
WED. cane aews's 2 11 135 13 
ae er ‘0% oes 1 
PEE 960.4 6406-500 cae 19 es 23 
New Orleans ..... 957 193 607 226 
Oe 80 3 vr 7 
Galveston ........ 1,653 122 3,011 149 
San Antonio ..... 59 2 35 2 
DS. 52 saeies os — 1 4 1 
ere 1 1 2 1 
Los Angeles ..... 5 1 1 1 
San Francisco ... 38 18 15 35 
TPOGOR. 6 vic cccnes 4,573 69 2,164 61 
Washington ...... 963 286 881 139 
Duluth-Superior .. 2,267 833 “as 
Co eee 83 4 122 Ate 
SPUD evs asccess 112 ee 7 
rer , 65 , 
Porto Rico ....... ees 4 3 

ee ee 14,230 1,344 9,622 1,208 








Comparative Food Values of Bread and Potatoes 


OMPARATIVE studies of bread 

and potatoes made by Roscoe H. 

Shaw, of the department of nutri- 
tion of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, show that, pound for pound, bread 
has more than three times the food value 
of potatoes. In other words, one pound 
of bread has an average of 1,200 calories, 
while the same amount of potatoes has 
approximately 380. 

Potatoes retail for nearly 4c lb, while 
bread sells at 10c. Bread may be used 
without waste, but the edible portion of 
the potato usually is only from 80 to 85 
per cent of the whole. 

The potato is a carbohydrate com- 
posed chiefly of starch and water; bread, 
in addition to a large carbohydrate con- 
tent, has a substantial percentage of 
protein and fat, according to Mr. Shaw. 

“Of the 1,200 calories in a pound of 
bread, about 170 come from the protein,” 
he says. “The wheat proteins are among 
the most easily and compietely digested, 
and those of the milk which are found 
in the average loaf take first rank. Of 
the 380 calories in one pound of pota- 
toes, about 40 come from proteins, but 
the proteins of the potato are somewhat 
inferior, from the muscle building stand- 
point, to those of wheat and milk. 
Moreover, as the potato is usually 
cooked, it.has ‘been found that from 8 to 
25 per cent of the protein is lost.. With 


these facts, a little calculation will show 
that, from the protein standpoint, the 
potato has only about one eighth the 
value of white bread. 

“The potato is woefully deficient in 
fat, for while white bread contributes 
about 120 fat calories per pound, the po- 
tato yields less than 5. 

“Lime is a most valuable constituent 
of food, and one which is frequently 
found in adequate amounts. Milk bread 
—that is, bread which contains one third 
of its liquid ingredient as whole milk— 
contains .0112 oz lime per pound, while 
the same quantity of potato has but 
.0031. 

“From the vitamin standpoint perhaps 
there is little choice between the two ar- 
ticles. 

“Protein is the most expensive con- 
stituent of our food, the next in rank is 
the fat, and the cheapest is the carbo- 
hydrates. The potato is a most excel- 
lent heat and energy food. It may also 
be considered as a fair source of vita- 
mins, but that is all. It contains a neg- 
ligible amount of fat and mineral salts; 
its protein is low in quantity and poor in 
quality. At present we are paying twice 


as much for potatoes, from the caloric 
standpoint, as for bread, although milk 
bread is a much more balanced food in 
that it contains a larger proportion of 
proteins and fat to the carbohydrates.” 
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LOWER TAXES ARE SOUGHT 
BY BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


Lonpon, Enc., March 11.—With the 
presentation of the budget near at hand, 
various commercial and industrial organ- 
izations are preparing to lay their griev- 
ances in regard to taxation before the 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

A deputation from the British cham- 
bers of commerce to urge the need of re- 
trenchment in the national expenditure 
has already been received. Its spokes- 
man stated that the members of the 
chambers were of the strong opinion that 
the national expenditure was far higher 
than the country could afford, and that 
heavy taxation was crippling trade and 
industry and doing irreparable injury. 
In reply the chancellor pointed out that 
the national debt, services and pensions 
accounted for more than half the total 
budget. Before the war they involved 
only £44,000,000; now, £480,000,000 had 
to be provided. Retrenchments might 
be possible in the grants for education, 
housing, health, police, etc., but it would 
only mean that extra expense would be 
added to the local rates, and it would 
just be a case of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Only two departments were self- 
supporting, the post office and the road 
fund. 

The fact that the co-operative societies 
are not subject to income tax is a great 
bone of contention between traders and 
the government, it being regarded as un- 
fair to private enterprises. This mat- 
ter was brought up by the deputation 
from the chambers of commerce, but the 
chancellor is not inclined to make any 
change, his argument being that the 
shareholders in the co-operative societies, 
among whom the profits are distributed, 
are liable for income tax. The grievance 
felt by private traders is that the co-op- 
erative societies, through the privilege 
they enjoy of exemption from income 
tax, are enabled to undersell all along 
the line, and the agitation to have this 
anomaly removed will doubtless continue 
until the government takes some action. 





UNEMPLOYED ARE URGED TO 
WORK ON FARMS IN FRANCE 


Paris, France.—The ministry of agri- 
culture has been petitioned by a deputy 
to encourage the unemployed of the big 
mechanical and metallurgical industries 
to go back to the farm. Agriculture in 
most of its phases in France is suffering 
greatly from a penury of manual labor. 
It has been the custom to import “sea- 
son” labor from Spain and Italy from 
time to time, but it is believed that, with 
the slowing down of many lines of 
French manufacturing, the supply of 
labor available already within the coun- 
try .would essentially ameliorate condi- 
tions on the farms without further calls 
outside. It is estimated that already 
there is 3 per cent of the population 
which is foreign born and not natural- 
ized, including a large element of North 
African labor which should be prime ma- 
terial with which to revive French agri- 
culture. 

Francis Mintoun. 





OATMEAL IN IRELAND 

Betrast, In—ELaAND, March 7.—There is 
no business being done in American or 
Canadian oatmeal in Ireland, except by 
those importers who happen to have a 
few isolated parcels on hand. New busi- 
ness with mills for shipment is impos- 
sible. This position is likely to continue 


as long as Irish medium oatmeal is sold 
at 35@88s per 280 lbs, and rolled oats 
at 45s in bulk, delivered. 


Cable and Telegraphic Address: “‘Millefiori” 
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Oldland Mill, Keymer 


HERE is an old windmill, perched 

on a hill facing the Sussex Downs, 

which several men of an artistic and 
archeological turn of mind are most 
anxious to preserve, and for which pur- 
pose they appeal for the sum of £500. 
Among them is Frank Brangwyn, the 
well-known English artist, who lives at 
Ditchling, the neighboring parish of Key- 
mer, where the structure, known as Old- 
land Mill, is located. Beneath an at- 
tractive black and white sketch of the 
mill by Fred Davey, Brighton, Mr. 
Brangwyn has written the following: 

“Man, in his effort to harness the 
forces of nature, has produced two beau- 
tiful wind driven contrivances—the wind- 
mill and the sailing ship. There is a 
beauty, individual and uncounterfeitable, 
in every sailing ship and windmill, a 
charm direct and personal as the charm 
of a friend. . . . The sailing ship and 
the windmill are both essentially roman- 
tic creations, the one defying and thwart- 
ing the ungovernable fury of the sea, 
the other stemming the tide of the 
mighty wind with its frail fingers.” 
Oldland Mill is a post mill, one of the 

earliest types of windmill, revolving on 
a central peg or post. It is a conspicu- 
ous landmark for miles around, stand- 
ing at the junction of three very old 
tracks, is of two stories and at least 
200 years old. A mill has occupied the 
same site for centuries, for the Domes- 
day Book, compiled in 1085-86, bears 
record of a mill standing on or near the 
spot. In those days it must have been a 
water mill. There were formerly two 
other windmills in the vicinity, crowning 
two similar hills at Storrington and Bar- 
combe, 


Oldland Mill has two pairs of stones, 
a flour chute, oak cogwheels, a big driv- 
ing wheel with applewood teeth, and a 
huge wooden lever with yoke for a man 
to turn it. It is a typical example of 
an old Sussex mill, and is in a fairly 
good state of preservation. It is for 
this reason that the desire has arisen to 
acquire it as an archeological specimen 
of the grist mills formerly so common 
throughout the land. The idea is to 
place the mill under the protection of 
the Sussex Archeological Trust, and to 
use the octagonal house of the mill as a 
museum for old Sussex agricultural im- 
plements, such as a plow, yoke for oxen, 
etc., which have been already promised. 
A portion of the money required for 
purchasing the mill has been subscribed, 
but further generous subscriptions are 
needed to complete the sum. 

If any readers of The Northwestern 
Miller should feel disposed to help in 
preserving the old mill as a picturesque 
and interesting memento of olden days, 
they may send their contributions to 
Frederick Harrison, Wynportia, Ditch- 
ling, Sussex. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


— Week ending——, 


From— Mch.4 Feb. 25 Mch. 5 
United States 1927 1927 1926 
pi ary 1,125 500 5,826 
PE > cracanecesse 500 oon 400 
Canada—Atlantic ... 1,000 9,175 6,089 
WOE wcccccoscer ose one ese 
DR 6 v.000400656 3,190 16,018 7,835 
Pl RS e's 16,479 8,544 
Continent .......... 319 1,154 2,150 
Coastwise .......60. 552 1,696 1,174 









POOR BUSINESS REPORTED 
BY MILLS OF SWITZERLAND 


Berne, Swirzertanp, March 5.—The 
state of affairs in the milling industry 
of Switzerland is not promising. 

Sales are small, and mills are making 
very little profit. One reason for the 
bad trade is said to be the flooding of 
the Swiss market with imported feeding 
flours, which made it impossible for do- 
mestic mills to compete. Feedingstuffs 
are only imported on license, but it is 
said that these were issued too freely 
during 1925 and 1926, with the result 
that supplies exceeded the demand. 

At present there is a shortage of feed- 
ingstuffs in Switzerland, especially of 
bran. Prices, consequently, have im- 
proved, but not sufficiently to render 
any material benefit to mills. 





IMPORTED FLOUR SAMPLING 
URGED BY FRENCH MILLERS 


Paris, France.—The annual congress 
of the Northern Millers’ Association held 
at Lille in February adopted a motion 
which would provide for government 
sampling of all flour imported, before it 
was allowed to be delivered to com- 
merce, with a view to verifying its stand- 
ard as conforming or not to the present 
prescriptions which provide for the in- 
clusion of 10 per cent of other grains 
than that of wheat alone. 

Naturally the milling industry sees a 
handicap if higher grade flour enters 
the country and is sold perhaps at a 
competing price which does not conform 
to the regulations laid down within the 
country. It is proposed, in case this 
exotique flour is found nonlegal, that it 
be kept under government surveillance, 
during which time the importer will have 
the right to bring it up to the proper 
legal mixture—or rather down, since it 
is additioned with rye, rice or manioc 
flour. 

The association also suggested that rye 
only be allowed as a future substitute 
in bread flour mixtures in France. 

Francis Mirtoun. 





YEAST TARIFF PROPOSED 
Dusturn, Iretanp, March 7.—The Dun- 
dalk (Irish Free State) Urban Council 
has decided to ask the Distillers’ Co. to 
appear before the tariff commission to 
impress upon them the necessity of put- 
ting a tariff on imported yeast. This, 
it is stated, would enable the distillery 
to reopen in Dundalk and, incidentally, 
provide employment for some 200 men. 
The position, however, is rather unusual, 
for as the chairman of the Distillers’ Co. 
stated, the firm was making yeast in its 
Belfast distillery and exporting it to the 
Irish Free State, where it was being 

sold as Dundalk Skylark yeast. 





SEEK FEED DUTY SUSPENSION 

Hamsurec, Germany, March 5.—A 
memorandum has been addressed to the 
German ministry of food by the Aussen- 
handelsverband (Foreign Trade Associa- 
tion) asking for a temporary suspension 
of import duties on cattle feed, especial- 
ly barley and corn. The argument put 
forward is that the potato crop has been 
practically a failure this year, whereas 
pig breeding in Germany has greatly in- 
creased. The petitioners claim that if 
the duties are not suspended it will be 
impossible to continue breeding on the 
present scale. 





LEIPZIG SPRING FAIR 
Lonpon, Ena., March 11.—The Leipzig 
spring fair, which has become quite an 
international trade market, opened on 
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March 6. There is a decrease in the 
number of exhibitors this year, com- 
pared with previous years, which is at- 
tributed to the effects of the readjust- 
ment of German trade and industry fol- 
lowing the stabilization of the currency. 
The decrease, however, rather than being 
regarded with uneasiness, is taken as an 
indication of an improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions generally. There are 
more foreign exhibitors, as many as 20 
countries being represented, and a large 
number of: buyers from all the leading 
countries are attending the fair, the larg- 
est number coming from America. 





IRISH FREE STATE FLOUR 
IMPORT DUTY CONSIDERED 


Dustin, Ireranp, March 7—The 
forthcoming general election in the Irish 
Free State is of particular interest, ow- 
ing to a particularly strong party ad- 
vocating a tariff on imported flour. 
There is, however, a cleavage of opinion 
in present governthent circles on this 
subject, as it is admitted that there are 
certain classes of flour, made by both 
English and foreign mills, which are es- 
sential to the making of the fine quality 
bread for which Irish bakers are noted, 
and which Irish millers do not make as 
a rule. It is argued, therefore, that 
any tariff would simply put up the price 
of bread to the public. 





NEW IRISH BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Dusurn, Iretanp, March 7.—An asso- 
ciation of master bakers has been formed 
in the West Cork division, which area 
covers a big portion of the south of Ire- 
land, about 100 miles in length. The 
chairman is E. O’Neill, of Kinsale, one 
of the largest merchants and bakers in 
the south of Ireland. At the first meet- 
ing of the association Mr. O'Neill ex- 
plained that one of the objects in view 
was to secure uniformity in the price 
of bread in the district and to work 
hand in hand with the Irish Association 
of Master Bakers. They had no desire 
to raise the price of bread at present. 





HISTORY IN WHEAT 

Away in the heart of Berkshire, Eng., 
off the beaten track of main roads and 
away from towns, there are a number of 
leafy, overgrown lanes leading toward 
one point. As you wander along these 
lanes you will find that they become 
astonishingly straight, and you will find 
at the end a high wall. Around the out- 
side of the wall runs a wide, deep moat 
filled with tangled bushes and brambles, 
and the wall itself is overgrown with the 
wild flowers and moss of many centuries. 
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The wall, which is nearly two miles in 
circumference, once bounded a great city 
built by the legions from Rome. Now if 
you climb to the top of the wall you will 
see a big field with not a stone left upon 


a stone of what was the prosperous city 


of Silchester, or Calleva Atrebatium. But 
when the site of Silchester is sown with 
wheat the city lives again. For at this 
time of the year, as the grain is ripening, 
a plan of the city with its temples, 
forum, villas and streets is spread upon 
the ears of wheat for anyone flying over 
it or standing on the wall to behold. 
Where the stones and pavements lie be- 
neath the surface of the soil the earth 
is drier, and this dryness affects the 
color of the ripening grain so that the 
plan is shown in the contrasting colors 
of pale yellow and golden brown. The 
straight little lanes running into Sil- 
chester are all that is left of the great 
roads which converged on the town from 
Winchester, Salisbury, Bath and London. 
—G. C. H., in the Daily Graphic. 





MILLER’S CONTEST IN RUSSIA 
To stimulate interest in efficient mill- 
ing, the Soviet Miller and Baker has 


announced the conditions of its first an- 
nual contest. This is open, to the entire 
Soviet Union, and is to determine the 
highest grade miller therein. Judgment 
will be made primarily on the best use 
of the equipment on hand rather than on 
the quantity or grade of flour produced. 
It will be quite possible for a small mill 
producing only a simple flour for village 
use to win the highest prize. 

Competition is open not only to actual 
millers but also to instructors who have 
produced plans for milling. The latter 
contestants must submit blue prints. 

Complete data is required as to the 
operations of cleaning, milling, equip- 
ment, buildings and ventilation, power 
used, the character of grain milled and 
the quantity and quality of flour pro- 
duced. Samples of grain before and 
after cleaning, the flour produced, and 
millfeed, must also be submitted. 

This contest is expected to assemble. a 
vast fund of most valuable information 
on the exact status of the milling indus- 
try in the Soviet Union. The prizes to 
be awarded in the contest are six, total- 
ing $550, the first to be $150, and the 
sixth $37. 








Danish Mills Experience Difficulty 
in Working Conditions 


ROM time to time during 1926 the 

Danish milling industry found it 

necessary to curtain operations, and 
in many instances flour mills were 
obliged to close down entirely, Ellis A. 
Johnson, vice consul at Copenhagen, re- 
ports to the United States Department 
of Commerce. Mr. Johnson advises the 
department that a number of mills have 
also worked up such large stocks of flour 
that they cannot, under existing condi- 
tions, justifiably continue their opera- 
tions until they have disposed of some 
of this surplus. 

While some of the decreased activity 
might be attributed to the economic de- 
pression and the consequent stagnation 
of the industries, one principal reason 
is the fact that American flour is gain- 
ing a stronger hold in Denmark, giving 
the home industries competition which 
they cannot successfully meet. Protests 
and complaints from the Danish milling 
industry, as a whole, have been forth- 
coming at regular intervals. Recently, 
following the closing of a very important 
group of mills, these interests have again 
stated their grievances. 

A statement in a recent issue of the 
Borsen, Copenhagen, the organ of the 


Along the Harbor Front of Copenhagen, 


stock exchange, explained that the Danish 
milling industry has, during recent years, 
“experienced especially difficult working 
conditions, on account of competition 
brought about by the importation of 
American flour. Danish mills have to a 
great extent been obliged to curtail their 
operations, which is an exceedingly se- 
rious matter in an industry of this kind, 
where it is essential, in order to secure 
a fair rate of return on capital invested, 
to maintain operations day and night. 
Many Danish mills have been obliged to 
close entirely, and others have merged.” 

In the past few months one large Dan- 
ish firm, having mills in various parts 
of the country, was obliged to liquidate, 
following a steady and continual de- 
crease in the operation of its plants, most 
of which during the past year operated 
only eight hours a day. 

The Danish public, it appears, has been 
won over to American flour, and, in 
spite of the fact that Danish flour mills 
claim that they can produce exactly as 
fine flour by importing the grain and 
grinding it themselves, the taste, never- 
theless, seems to be for the American 
product. The latter has another advan- 
tage in Denmark. Importers are able to 
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lay down their product in provincial 
ports at cheap freight rates. In addi- 
tion, some of the largest Danish pur- 
chasing associations are heavy importers 
of American flour. 

While the actual import for 1926, as 
a whole, probably was less than in 1925, 
in November it was 33 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding month of 1925. 
Boats are continually arriving from 
America with thousands of tons of 
sacked flour. 

One of the leading men in the Danish 
milling industry said that, in his opin- 
ion, the heavy import of American flour 
into Denmark, which has been especial- 
ly noticeable during the past two or three 
months, was due to the fact that there 
were too many mills in the United States 
and that competition was so keen that 
American exporters often shipped their 
flour into foreign markets with little or 
no profit. 

Denmark’ experiences considerable 
competition from Sweden. Swedish flour 
enters the Danish market early in the 
season, just as soon as the new wheat 
is harvested. American flour, on the 
other hand, does not really arrive there 
until November and December. 

Danish bakers will in many instances 
use domestic flour to the exclusion of 
foreign brands, but not so the buying 
public, which favors the widely adver- 
tised brands. 

American competition in the milling 
industry is so sharp that it is impossible 
for the Danish domestic trade to suc- 
cessfully meet it. Many home mills have 
been forced to speculate in grain in 
order to avoid liquidation or bankruptcy, 
according to the report. It has been 
suggested that a temporary duty be im- 
posed on foreign flour importations. 

During the first half of 1926, 200,000 
bags flour were imported into Denmark, 
but during the latter part of the year 
such imports increased heavily. In Octo- 
ber the total was 65,000 bags, and in 
November 95,000. : 

Official statistics follow, showing the 
actual number of mills in operation in 
Denmark during 1925, the last year for 
which such statistics are available, the 
number of workers, and the actual pro- 
duction: 


Gs OE BAS osc incteescdeveneses 90 
No. of employees.........eseeeees 934 
Wheat flour production, bbls..... 1,548,915 
Coarse rye production, bbls...... 831,352 
Rye, half sifted, bbls............ 266,417 
Rye, sifted, Dhie....... o4 244,311 
MORUIOD MUSTM, DONG: osc cv cceeccseaes 53,701 
Gate BreGeete, WEIS... os vccivcces 42,184 
Semolina, bbls .. Lhk ee eae ses 1,181 
Rice flour and grits, bbls........ 9,162 
Wheat bran, tons ree eT 57,918 
ee Cs ow mes ore One 6 eRS 15,374 
ee Cr: SE. occ cciua een easakt 8,612 








OMINION or GANADA 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


MILLERS AND POOL 

There have been many conferences 
lately between country millers in On- 
tario and promoters of the proposed soft 
winter wheat farmers’ pool with a view 
to an agreement that will protect these 
millers from injury by the operations of 
sucha pool. So far these discussions have 
not resulted in anything tangible, but the 
millers concerned are hopeful that the 
pool will make their protection a funda- 
mental feature of its policy. 

On their part the pool agents say 
they want to help the local mills; that 
they do not want to take away their 
supplies of wheat, but, rather, will seek 
to conserve and regulate the flow of 
wheat to mills. They are willing to make 
the local miller the pool agent in each 
district, and would allow him a _ han- 
dling charge of 5c bu on pool wheat. 
The question of grading seems the most 
difficult to be solved and, so far, no 
workable suggestion on this point has 
been made. There is at present no 
grading of wheat in Ontario, so far as 
farmers’ deliveries are concerned, but 
car lot grading is provided for under the 
Canada grain act if any one happens to 
want it. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
progress of these discussions and their 
outcome. So far as the farmer is con- 
cerned the pooling idea is meeting with 
a good deal of favor, but the country 
miller will have to see that his interests 
are properly safeguarded or he may 
very well witness a further serious con- 
traction in his supplies of grain. This 
will not be due to any interest on the 
part of the pool, but it may happen if 
not guarded against. 


TORONTO 


Demand for spring wheat flour in this 
part of Canada is at a low ebb and mills 
are still on short time or shut down. 
Prices were not changed during the week. 
Quotations, March 26: 


March 26 March 19 


TOD MRCOUED 2c ce ncaccues . $8.00 $8.00 
WOMGS wee cccess . ‘ 7.75 7.75 
Second patents ... - 7.50 7.50 
Export patents ........... 7.30 7.30 
First clears ...... tae. eae 6.40 
BsOW GVMGR cccccccae res 5.60 
Peed Mour........ rere 5.10 

The foregoing prices are per barrel in 


bags of 98 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario winters are 
even less active than springs. All mar- 
kets are glutted for the time being and 
buyers are indifferent to offers. Prices 
are nominally unchanged but if anything 
have weakened. Quotations, March 26: 
90 per cent patents $5.40 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board for export; $5.55, in secondhand 
jutes, Montreal, and $5.35, Toronto. 

Exporting. — Exporting demand for 
springs is universally slow. There is not 
a bright spot anywhere and millers say 
they have seldom seen the trade so ut- 
terly dull as is the case at present. 
There is some hope of a revival when 
the opening of navigation on the upper 
lakes is nearer and millers are trusting 
that this may prove to be the case. The 
trouble seems mainly to be one of prices. 
Buyers for export are willing enough to 
make bookings but mill prices are be- 
yond what they can pay. On their part 
mills are forced to pay premiums for 
wheat at Fort William and to a still 
greater extent in positions east of the 
lakes with the result that they cannot 
meet the buyers’ best quotations. Prices, 
March 26: export springs 40s 6d per 280 
Ibs, jute, seaboard basis, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, March, April, 
May, June shipment. 

Soft winters are also out of line in 





by any that the old-time fashion of tak- 
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Location for Mill Suggested 
Mon treat, Que.—Speaking at the regular weekly luncheon of the Mont- 
real One Hundred Club on March 21, H. Dewitt Foster, a former member of 
Parliament for one of the electoral divisions of the maritime provinces, said 
that in his opinion Canadian millers should establish a mill in the maritime 


provinces, either at St. John, Halifax, or some other convenient point. 


Mr. 


Foster said that he thought a plant with a capacity of about 4,000 bbls would 


pay a reasonable profit if located in NovaScotia or New Brunswick. 


Still 


he recognized that it was more economical, from the millers’ standpoint, to 
supply all sections of the country from mills located at central points. He 
claimed that the people in the maritime provinces have reduced their in- 
vestments in cattle raising because they cannot afford to pay the long 
haul freight charges on millfeeds brought from the western provinces or 


northern Ontario. 


All of which is passed without further comment. 


Greek Import Duty on Wheat and Flour 


MontreaL, Que.—The Canadian National Millers’ Association issued the 
following announcement to its members under date of March 24: 

“Kindly note that the Canadian government has received the following 
cable from the high commissioner in London, relating to duty on wheat and 


flour imported into Greece: 


“Greek import duty wheat and flour. 


Informed by foreign office Greek 


ministry of finance has made the following further concessions: instead of 
confirmed credits the ministry will accept official telegraphic confirmation by 


bank of placing of order before March 2. 
It is not thought possible to obtain fur- 


efficient is fixed at 10 instead of 14. 


For luxury flour afloat the co- 


ther concessions, but commercial secretary with his United States colleague 
and importers are continuing their endeavors.’ ” 














price and exporting business is difficult. 
Only odd lots are being sold. Prices 
show no change. On March 26 mills 
were asking 37s per 280 lbs, for good 
90 per cent patents, Glasgow, and 37s 6d, 
Aberdeen, March, April or May sea- 
board loading. 
NOTES 

On March 11 there were 1,792,901 bus 
of American corn in store in Canada as 
compared with 285,658 bus on the cor- 
responding date of last year. 

E. H. Franke, vice president of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., mill fur- 
nisher, Winnipeg, paid a visit to the To- 
ronto branch of his company last week. 

Henry Gauer, western manager of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, passed through Toronto last week 
on his way home from a holiday trip 
south. 

One of the features of Toronto stock 


markets in recent weeks has been the 
increasing strength of Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., shares. Evidently this concern 
is having a good year. 

There was general regret in the trade 
last week when news of the death of a 
little daughter of E. Sullivan, assistant 
manager of the Toronto office of James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., was made 
known. She died of pneumonia. 

Mrs. Haines, the wife of W. C. Haines, 
of P. Haines & Son, Clarksburg, Ont., 
died recently. Mr. Haines is one of the 
most widely known country millers of 
Ontario and the family has been con- 
nected with the business for generations. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in the western prov- 
inces is dull. Mills everywhere are run- 
ning lightly, and some of the smaller 








The Community Mills of Western Canada 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


IG flour mills may grow still big- 
ger, and there may be an increas- 
ing number of them as time goes 
on, but in the Canadian West, at any 
rate, there is still a place for the small 
flour mill that functions as a commu- 
nity institution, though it may never be 
heard of 100 miles away. The subject 
has been referred to in The Northwest- 
ern Miller before, and the reference is 
now repeated, because it is a live ques- 
tion as one of the important phases of 
the present day wheat and flour busi- 
ness. 
An item in a budget of village notes 
in one of the Alberta country weeklies 
a short time ago ran to this effect: 


“Mr. C— Ww took a load of 
wheat to the mill at R - on Tues- 
day, returning home on Wednesday with 
his year’s supply of flour.” 


A great many other Alberta farmers 
have been doing the same thing during 
the past winter, and the item is sugges- 
tive of the way in which the bread box 
is kept filled in many rural homes 
throughout the West. If it be thought 














ing grist to mill has entirely passed, here 
is evidence to the contrary. 

The community flour mill at Camrose 
is a case in point to show how the meth- 
od works today. This is a small mill of 
50 bbls capacity, and for a good part of 
the season it has been running on a 24- 
hour schedule. It keeps a stock of flour 
constantly on hand, from which farm- 
ers’ orders are filled. A man driving in 
from the country with a load of wheat 
exchanges it for an amount of flour, 
bran, and shorts equal to what his load 
would make, taking from stock rather 
than wait for the milling of his own 
grain. The present rate of exchange is 
given in the advertisement of another 
local mill in a neighboring town as 36 
Ibs flour per bushel for No. 1 or No. 2 
wheat, and 37 lbs if the wheat is extra 
good. 

Excellent flour is made in these coun- 
try mills, as a rule, differing from that 
made in the big plants chiefly in the de- 
gree of refinement. Many of the small 
mills in Alberta have fully modern 
equipment, that at Camrose, for instance, 
being one of the best and most up to 
date in the province. 
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Domestic sales con- 
sist chiefly of mixed car business. Lo- 
cal trade is from hand to mouth, and 
while export inquiry has been somewhat 
improved of late, little business had re- 


plants are closed. 


sulted. Some of the large western mills 
have taken advantage of the present 
slackness of trade to make alterations in 
their plants. . 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, March 26, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15ec more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 


J. Newsom, of Pidgeon & Newsom, 
millers, Swift Current, Sask., has been 
visiting in Winnipeg. 

E. H. Franke, vice president of the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., was a recent 
visitor in Minneapolis. 

J. M. Pearen, head chemist of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, has been spending a few days 
in Winnipeg. 

Herbert Sellers, western manager of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, who has been spending the latter 
part of the winter in southern Califor- 
nia and the Pacific Coast, has returned 
home. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


The market for spring wheat flour 
lacks activity. The small fluctuations in 
wheat quotations did not affect the mar- 
ket to any great extent last week. The 
small volume of business done is for 
prompt delivery, and a stiffening in the 
price of wheat might result in fairly 
large aggregate sales. 

Export inquiry is light. A rearrange- 
ment of ocean rates from Montreal, ef- 
fective at once, which took place last 
week, is expected to help business. Prices 
are firm and unchanged. 

Domestic quotations, March 25: first 
patents $8 bbl, patents $7.75, second 
patents $7.50, export patents $7.30, all 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, less 10c cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour market is normal 
and steady. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, March 25: $6.15@6.20 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jutes, car lots, net cash; small 
lots, $6.80@6.90, less 10c cash discount. 


NOTES 


C. H. G. Short, general manager of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., has returned 
from a business trip to New York. 

R. P. Kember, of the export depart- 
ment of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has 
returned from a short business trip to 
Newfoundland. 

William L. MacGregor, sales manager 
for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has returned from a trip of inspec- 
tion in the maritime provinces. 

Walter A. Hewitt, sales manager for 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, was in Montreal on March 
21-22, visiting the local flour trade. 

George A. MacNab, miller, Douglas, 
Ont., was in Montreal last week, and 
was introduced on ’change by David 
Mahaffy, flour merchant and broker. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, was in Montreal on March 24 
and called at the offices of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association. 

Frank H. Peck, sales manager for 
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the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, was in Montreal on March 21-22 
on a tour of inspection of his company’s 
branches in Quebec and the maritime 
provinces. 

John J. Page, manager of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was in Montreal last week, visiting his 
firm’s branch office and the office of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
of which he is president. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic prices are unchanged since 
January. Quotation, March 26: $9.05 
bbl, in 98-Ib jutes, car lots, f.o.b., Van- 
couver. Millers report a conservative 
buying policy prevalent. No business is 
reported to European ports, although 
mills continue to ship on consignment to 
the United Kingdom. Oriental business 
is quiet, weak silver exchange and a 
shortage in shipping space due to a 
comparatively heavy wheat movement 
having made it next to impossible to do 
business. Some straight grades made 
from low grade wheat at very low prices 
have been worked, but there is practical- 
ly no business in standard grades. The 
political situation also has considerable 
to do with the dearth of buying orders. 


NOTES 


Robert McKee, managing director of 
the Canada Grain Export Co., Ltd., was 
elected president of the Vancouver 
Board of Trade by acclamation at the 
recent annual meeting. 

Recent visitors in Vancouver: James 
Stewart, president of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. Ltd. Toronto; H. W. 
Wood, Calgary, Alta., president of the 
Alberta wheat pool; R. W. Milner, assist- 
ant general manager of the Alberta Pa- 
cific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta; H. 
O. Heimbecker, of Parrish & Heim- 
becker, Ltd., Calgary, Alta; W. J. Dow- 
ler, of Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg; James Richardson, of James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg; F. 
W. Riddell of the Alberta Pacific Grain 
Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta; C. M. Hall, 
of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 
Calgary; Philip Wolfe, Calgary man- 
ager of James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
Winnipeg; J. R. Murray, of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg; H. N. 
Davis, of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta; R. J. Mar- 
riott, Calgary sales manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; R. Brunswick, of L. Dreyfus 
& Co., Winnipeg; N. L. Leach, of the 
National Elevator Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

H. M. Cameron. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1926 


and 1925, to Feb. 28, 1927 and 1926, in 
bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1926-27 1925-26 
ere eae ee 199,742,895 219,584,261 
_ STILT ees o 9,918,138 22,902,529 
| a eer. 28,787,460 28,319,412 
Pre eee 2,687,740 3,678,129 
| SPL eee 5,889,785 3,770,795 
SD 40 0.6.5s-0 00 Se 40 23,897 20,946 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1926-27 1925-26 
1... are ie 8 eee eee 
er 564 oN <4. Pree 
Barley Seer 
Flaxseed SOE | & Vendwes 
SE no e'ns 0.0-0 0048 18-0 hl Serres 
By rail— 
Aco 9,512,677 6,155,713 
OO errr rer 2,288,478 1,685,547 
Se eee 4,904,966 954,673 
Pr ee 58,197 93,464 
BONS oe ds 45:5 00s 8 65,020 22,272 
NS 23,897 20,946 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 





, ee 1,044 1,029 1,426 1,108 
September ... 1,634 1,601 1,737 1,410 
October ..... 2,231 2,308 2,143 2,209 
November ... 2,089 2,126 1,708 2,357 
December .... 1,715 1,737 1,440 1,822 
January ..... 1,496 1,422 1,698 1,850 
February 5 oa 1,440 1,557 1,811 
BEATER. 2... .00s 1,609 1,668 1,719 
pO ee 1,416 1,244 1,450 
BP iec<sesces 1,491 1,015 1,881 
GE Sa sesawes 1,647 1,239 1,413 
a ea 1,228 1,340 1,354 

oo eer *10,209 19,054 18,215 20,384 


*Six months. 





Over 66 per cent of Canada’s imports 
in 1926 were received from the United 
States. 
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CHICAGO 
Conditions in the local flour market 
continue very unsatisfactory. Reports 


from mill representatives, brokers and 
distributors are unanimous in describing 
business as extremely dull. Some low 
prices are being quoted by a few mills 
for prompt shipment, but aside from 
scattered small sales, little business was 
obtained. Representatives are having 
trouble in getting carrying charges on 
unfilled orders, but many mills are very 
firm in demanding this charge, although 
there is opposition from buyers. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Only scattered 
sales are being made of spring brands. 
Medium size bakers are taking on one 
and two cars, but there is no buying 
ahead, and shipping directions are hard 
to get. There has been some improve- 
ment in this respect, probably due to 
carrying charges being demanded by 
many mills. 

Hard Winter Flour. — Southwestern 
flours also are very quiet. Sales are of 
negligible volume, with most buyers only 
entering the market when supplies are 
needed. Prices are down a little, and 
the decline the past 10 days has caused 
buyers to expect still lower levels. 

Soft Winter Flour.—There is more ac- 
tivity in soft winters than in bread 
flours, but sales are of moderate volume 
and scattered. Cracker bakers when in 
need buy one or two cars, refusing to 
book their future requirements. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, March 26: spring top 
patents $6.70@7.10 bbl, standard patent 
$6.45@6.80, first clear $5.75@6.20, sec- 
ond clear $4.35@4.65; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.90, 95 per cent patent 
$6.10@6.55, straight $5.90@6.25, first 
clear $5.30@5.75; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.95@6.30, standard patent $5.65@ 
6.05, straight $5.50@5.85, first clear $5.20 
@5.50. 

Durum.—Semolina prices are un- 
changed, and business continues light, 
manufacturers showing little interest. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, March 26, at 
47%,c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 442@ 
454c; No. 3 semolina, 44%,.@4'4c; durum 
patent, 3%,@4%c; special grade, 37%,@ 
4'%e. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

EL, OEE 5 0. 4 4.60504 OA bw 37,000 92 
Previous week ....... Werme 92 
.. 2 BAe errrees cer 37,000 92 
TWO. FORTH OMG. 6000 i vivees 34,000 85 


SALES MEETING HELD 


H. L. Beecher, president, and J. F. 
Armstrong, general sales manager, for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., spent three days in Chicago last 
week, conferring with their representa- 
tives in midwestern states. The confer- 
ences were held at the Palmer House, 
and those present were Charles A. Ward, 
Chicago, Illinois representative, John J. 
McCarthy, Indianapolis, J. B. Ellis, 
Lansing, Mich., W. H. Norman, Ishpem- 
ing, Mich., George A. Daut, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Charles E. Arthur, Janesville, 
Wis. 

NOTES 

Oscar F. Greiner, of the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., was in Chicago 
last week. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was here recently. 

L. Eisemann, president of Eisemann 
& Co., Inc.,. New Orleans, called on the 
feed trade here recently. 

H. H. Hanneman, director of cost ac- 
counting, Millers’ National Federation, 
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spent last week at the headquarters in 
Chicago. 

W. Ewe, of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, called on W. S. Johnson 
& Co., local representatives, last week. 

L. V. Montgomery, New York, and G. 
E. Hillyer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, of the 
Penick & Ford Sales Co., Inc., were here 
last week. 

Professor E. D. Koehler, of the Hales 
& Hunter Co., is doing some experi- 
mental work with hatcheries in Illinois 
and Indiana. 

W. M. Parker, general manager of the 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Inc., Sauk Center, Minn., was a recent 
visitor to this office. 

An export sale of clears was made by 
a local firm last week to Austria. This 
is one of the few direct export sales 
made in this market for some time. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers left March 25 for the 
East to spend a few days with his 
daughter, who is attending an eastern 
college. 


E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and L. F. 
Brown, secretary of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, were in Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., last week, where they 
attended a hearing on a feedingstuffs 
bill. 


Grant C. De Groat, central states sales 
manager for the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Ine., Kansas City, who broke an 
arm in an automobile accident near 
Springfield, Ill. a few weeks ago, left 
the South Shore Hospital here on March 
22, and is now at his home. He is mak- 
ing good progress, but does not like to 
be confined for such a long period, this 
being his first experience in a hospital. 


An item appearing in the Board of 
Trade news column of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, March 23, read: “A 
Cleveland message said a $100,000 ship- 
ment of flour consisting of. about 40 car- 
loads moved in a special train through 
Cleveland to Boston today.” Following 
this message came one from Boston 
which read: “Mills are cutting prices. 
Impossible to sell flour at any figure.” 


MILWAUKEE 


There has been no perceptible change 
in the flour market. There is but little 
demand, and the volume of business is 
disappointingly small. Customers show 
little interest in mill offerings, and casual 
trade is buying sparingly to fill only the 
most pressing needs. The check on the 
declining movement in wheat prices 
created no change in the situation. Sen- 
timent remains decidedly bearish in view 
of the crop promise, but even the keen 
competition for the relatively limited 
quantity of business visible is not caus- 
ing any suggestion of demoralization in 
asking limits. These represent a reduc- 
tion of about 10c from a week ago. 
Mills complain of poor shipping direc- 
tions, despite the strong effort being 
made to induce customers to adhere 
to contract specifications. Quotations, 
March 26: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $7.10@7.45 bbl, straight 
$6.85@7.15, first clear $6.05@6.40, and 
second clear $4.75@5, in 98-lb cétton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Some improvement in the call for 
Kansas patents was reported last week, 
but it is not accepted as indicating a 
permanent trend. Brilliant winter wheat 
prospects have softened price ideas more 
than ever, with the result that volume 
orders are absent. Customers have been 
furnishing shipping instructions in a 
fairly satisfactory way. Confidence is 
expressed that business must undergo 
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some stimulation before the new crop 
starts to move, so that the outlook is 
not entirely gloomy. Asking limits are 
5c lower. Quotations, March 26: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $6.75 
@7.05 bbl, straight $6.55@6.80, and first 
clear $5.75@5.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 
NOTES 

Walter A. Duffy has been appointed 
state commissioner of agriculture to suc- 
ceed John D. Jones, Jr., of Racine. Mr. 
Duffy is 37 years of age. 

The Wisconsin assembly has sent to 
engrossment the senate bill permitting 
manufacturers of baking powder to label 
their products as containing sodium 
aluminum sulphate, one of several va- 
rieties of alum. At present the require- 
ment is that the product containing it 
must be labeled alum, the general term. 

L. E. Meyer. 
Canada—February Exports 

Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
February, 1927, as officially reported: 

To— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
United Kingdom ........ H 5,606,872 


Se GOO 5 x ctc.c cece 108,929 
Co ee a ee 
DEE Gbacdascessscces BEES ‘éen6e8 
ri Pere eEeererLeree 400 


Trinidad, Tobago ....... 
Other Brit. West Indies. 
British South Africa.... 
British West Africa... 
Malta 
Azores 
Bermuda 
British Honduras ....... 
British Guiana 
ee 
Hongkong 
Alaska 
Austria ... 
China 
Costa Rica 
Colombia eae 
Czechoslovakia 
CO 2049660668 
Belgium .... 
Denmark “ 
Dutch Guiana 














Dutch West Indies...... |) ee 
PTT TTT ETE eee. Coe 8 eedave 
TN Peer Gen 8 8 seeasr 
Fiji Islands ...... 102 

Qo ey re re 3,190 

COE Sccbdacketeesccns ‘tous 

French West Indies..... 1.306 8 cevess 
French Africa 77,262 
ED ~ dc aca ae 60 6 46-8 s 445,646 
Ce GED atascisicates| Ee  weneee 
Se Satucrvectsooeress CHGee *tenwe 
DE eect hciareendsetee, ae . weawes 
DEE decease tetsesaeee 22a }§ | waeeee 
Italy ee 1,884,734 
Irish Free State.. 207,980 
GE gin Sn 0 1 86.08 910 we ae 16,000 663,837 
pT ar as 8=S OO 
Neh sk ahs 6 Kee aes OOO See 820s tw a es 
DEE Sie vevachieee és a 0 gle gees 


DD 606666 400485 O08 
Netherlands 
oe Re 
Nigeria .... 
PE seaecceneuxeewas 
DD 1:6 -00 6:a 0 A6.6.5.410'6 bbe 
Perea er es ie 
Peru 
Poland 
Portuguese Africa vos 
Philippine Islands ...... 
4 Pree oon 
es PTET Tee 
OE 54543060 4420860 06% 
Straits Settlements ..... 
Sierra Leone 
Spanish Africa 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
Venezuela 








11,421,705 








TE Gterseens sneeena 
100 lbs = 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
eee ees 13,076 
United States ... 52,564 fae 
Ce rs 2,101 7 
British Guiana ....... 25 62 
SRMMGIOR: 6.5 0 sckcascves 153 3 
Other B. W. Indies.. 20 27 
) | eT eee eee eEE ee 24 
Newfoundland ....... 1,266 18 
Irish Free State....... ae 65 
St. Pierre, Miquelon... 30 eT 
British S. Africa...... 660 505 
Other countries ...... 574 44 
Mee rraTrr rere 56,733 13,934 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in February, 
1927 and 1926, in barrels: 





To— 1927 1926 
WRItOE Btates .csvcccvvces 761 1,024 
United Kingdom ......... 267,245 252,415 
EMG COWMTTIOS 2. cccecces 480,493 588,242 

WOME 6506-05405 4445 On eue 748,499 841,681 


Wheat exports in February, 1927 and 1926, 
in bushels: 





To— 1927 1926 
DOMINOS BEOEOO oka ccc csaeds 108,929 77,931 
United Kingdom .........5,606,872 8,635,223 
Other countries ..........5,705,904 5,360,699 

BRUTE TAT ERE CRETE 11,421,705 14,073,853 





Alberta’s wheat yield in 1926, amount- 
ing to 113,000,000 bus, represented only 
45 per cent of the value of the agricul- 
tural products. 
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NEW YORK 


While there is still much complaint re- 
garding local conditions,—and with good 
reason,—the market seems to be grad- 
ually crawling out of the slough of de- 
spond in which it long has been sunk. 
This does not mean that a large volume 
of business is being done. Those who 
have followed this market under similar 
conditions know that buyers will not 
come in to any extent until the lower 
prices have passed and the trend is up- 
ward. While a limited part of the trade, 
chiefly large buyers, buys on a break, the 
majority waits for the market to go 
lower, and so lets it get away. 

Sales Light.—Sales during the past 
week have not been satisfactory, but an 
improvement is noted by a growing de- 
sire to look for the better aspects of 
the situation instead of for the worst. 
There has been no buying of consequence 
for the past three months, so even with 
cognizance of the badly overbought con- 
dition of consumers, there is a belief that 
this situation is being slowly cleared up 
and a normal condition is gradually re- 
sulting. Financial difficulties are still 
evident among jobbers and bakers, but 
since effort is being made to adjust these 
satisfactorily, it is hoped that no bad 
losses will be sustained. 

Inquiry was reported by some of the 
larger bakers for supplies in excess of 
immediate requirements, with resulting 
contracts for both immediate and future 
delivery. Much of the smaller trade will, 
however, hold off on shipping directions 
for a few weeks, due to the coming Jew- 
ish holidays, which are a considerable 
factor in the metropolitan district. 

Price Trend.—lIt is difficult to name a 
range on prices because, on a chance for 
real business, mills made radical con- 
cessions last week. The general feeling 
among brokers has been that few mills 
would turn down any price even remote- 
ly within reason when the contract was 
accompanied by shipping directions. The 
greatest. firmness was shown in clears, 
and those of the best quality were prac- 
tically in line with standard patents of 
other mills. The range of prices gener- 
ally quoted was not extraordinarily wide, 
but when actual sales were included, it 
broadened greatly. 

Export.—Foreign buyers showed no 
increased interest on the break, and sales 
were of the usual scattered routine va- 
riety. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, March 26, 
all in jutes: spring fancy patents $7@ 
7.40 bbl, standard patents $6.70@7.10, 
clears $6.60@6.85; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.90@7.30, straights $6.40@7; soft 
winter straights, Pennsylvania $5.70@6, 
Pacific Coast $6.30@6.55. 


Vv. E. NEWCOMB PLANS TRIP 


V. E. Newcomb, manager of Morrow 
& Co., exporters, accompanied by Mrs. 
Newcomb, will sail for Europe, April 9, 
on the Homeric. He will visit the com- 
pany’s connections in the British Isles, 
France, Germany, Belgium and Holland. 


NOTES 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,081, the previous week 
1,106, and for the same week a year ago 
1,013. 

Richard A. Hoyt, vice president and 
treasurer of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., spent several days last 
week at the offices of A. S. Leo. 

Howard W. Adams, of the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, last 
week visited James Haffenberg, who 


handles the mills’ account in New York. 

The rules governing the flour trade of 
the New York Produce Exchange have 
been amended so that in computing net 
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weight the moisture content is to be 
considered. 


John S. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
made his headquarters at the local offices 
of the mill the greater part of last week. 


Mark N. Mennel, vice president and 
treasurer of the Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, recently visited the Harry E. White 
Co., which handles the mill’s account in 
New York. 


Two visitors last week at the offices 
of the Broenniman Co., Inc., were H. P. 
Gallaher, vice president and manager of 
the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and William B. Hanna, 
Boston representative of the mill. 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition was 
filed on March 23 by Fontana Bros., 
Inc., importers and exporters. This con- 
cern is in the oil business, and is not to 
be confused with Fontana Bros., flour 
jobbers, whose business will continue as 
heretofore. 


Charles R. Chesley has been appointed 
special factory representative of the 
Crisco department of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, with headquar- 
ters in New York. He has had many 
years’ experience in this work. Mr. 
Chesley recently returned to New York 
after spending three weeks in the Mid- 
dle West calling on Crisco salesmen. 


There were several Canadian millers 
in New York last week, among them J. 
J. Page, manager of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, visiting H. 
P. Piper, New York agent; C.H.G. Short, 
general manager of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, visiting Samuel 
Knighton & Son; R. J. Pinchin, office 
manager for the Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont., visiting William 
Simpson. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing March 19, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 1,104,628 
bus and 94,484 bbls. There were several 
shipments of over 15,000 bbls to the 
United Kingdom, to Hamburg and Co- 
penhagen, and the total number of ports 
to which flour was shipped was only 10. 

M. F. Ring, vice president of the 
Roanoke City (Va.) Mills, was on 
*change last week. 


BUFFALO 


Small bakers were pinched for flour 
last week, and bought enough before the 
bottom prices were reached to tide them 
over for another fortnight. They bought 
cautiously, and were much encouraged 
by the steady tone of the market. The 
big mills report a slight increase in ship- 
ping directions, but not enough to make 
a material increase in the week’s output. 

Jobbers handling spring and Kansas 
patents report the former moving out 
better than the latter. 

No movement in soft winter flours is 
reported. The large cracker plants 
ordered out considerable early in the 
winter, and are not taking advantage 
of easier prices now. 

Semolina buyers report a lessened de- 
mand for the finished product, and are 
not interested in present quotations. 

First clears, with export business of 
small volume, are in heavier supply and 
prices easier. 

There is nothing unusual in this spring 
dullness, but this year it has set in 
ahead of schedule time and has stretched 
out for a longer period. Buying must 
come, however, for stocks are not heavy. 

Buffalo quotations, March 26: spring 
fancy patents $7.60@7.85 bbl, standard 
patent $7.20@7.30, clears $6.75@6.85, 
second clears $4.40; hard winters $7.45 
@1.55, straights $7@7.25, semolina, No. 





2, 5c Ib, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, March 19, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $8.60@ 
8.90 bbl; pastry, $8.10@8.20; rye, $6.90 

7 


Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 20-26 .... 238,000 153,733 6 
Previous week .. 238,000 147,151 62 
Year ago ........ 238,000 184,790 78 
Two years ago... 238,000 197,400 83 
Three years ago. 166,500 136,444 82 


NOTES 


F. M. McIntyre, of the Potsdam (N. 
Y.) Feed & Coal Co., visited Wilson 
Bros. here en route to Chicago. 


Stockholders of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation at their annual 
meeting elected C. Donald Tuppen, Buf- 
falo, a member of the board of direc- 
tors, and re-elected James Cary Evans 
and Eugene L. Falk, Buffalo, and 
Thomas W. Finucane, Rochester, to the 
board. 

The following board of directors has 
been elected by the Shredded Wheat Co., 
Niagara Falls: A. J. Porter, de Lancey 
Rankine and Paul A. Schoellkopf, Ni- 
agara Falls; George A. Mitchell and 
Robert W. Pomeroy, Buffalo; Ogden M. 
Reid and William C. Breed, New York; 
Charles W. Colby, Montreal. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


PITTSBURGH 


There is nothing to indicate that the 
long deferred buying movement is about 
to get under way, despite efforts being 
put forth by flour men. Competition 
for business has become very keen, and 
quotations first made by mill representa- 
tives are generally subject to drastic re- 
visions. Most mills seem ready to make 
attractive rates on flour for prompt 
shipment. However, buyers appear to 
lack confidence in the market. 

Supplies in the hands of jobbers and 
some of the larger bakers are ample. 
Small bakers still are buying from hand 
to mouth. Even the large feel that they 
can place orders at the last minute and 
get speedy delivery. All of which is 
true and does not tend to improve the 
status of the market. Shipping direc- 
tions are much improved, and a large 
amount of flour was ordered out last 
week. 

Flour sales last week were about 
evenly divided between springs and hard 
winters, the prices being almost the same 
for the two. Clears are in fair demand, 
while soft winter sales are light. 

Semolina was quoted, March 26, at 
4°%,c lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales have been 
light. 

Quotations, March 26, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7@7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.50@7; 
hard winter short patent $7@7.50, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@7, clears $6.25@6.75; 
soft winter, $5.25@5.50, bulk. 


NOTES 
Dr. Charles M. St. Clair, aged 74, for- 


mer Indiana, Pa., miller, died at Latrobe 
recently. 


Burrell B. Queen, aged 82, who for 
many years operated a mill at Johns- 
town, near Clarksburg, W. Va., died 
March 24, 

J. Edward Martin died March 22, at 
Martin’s Mill, near Carlisle, Pa. He 
had been engaged in the flour and feed 
business for many years. 

E. F. Bliss, Pittsburgh district repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was formerly connect- 
ed with the Quality Bakers of America. 

C. M. Williams, western Pennsylvania 
representative of the Stokes Milling Co., 
Watertown, S. D., who was injured in an 
automobile accident some time ago in 
which Mrs. Williams lost her life, has 
recovered sufficiently to make a trip to 
the mill. C. C. Larus. 


BOSTON 


No improvement in demand for flour 
is reported, buyers taking only the small- 
est possible quantities when the price is 
considered attractive enough. Many 
northwestern mills have reduced their 
prices 25c on open quotations, but are 
quietly offering at greater reductions to 











make sales. It is evidently not a ques- 
tion of price with the prospective buyer, 
but rather a disposition to buy only 
when an outlet is found for the purchase 
to be made. 

Stocks held by jobbers and wholesal- 
ers have been allowed to work down to a 
pretty close margin over actual needs. 
Mill representatives are hampered by 
inability to get shipping directions on 
flour already purchased for future de- 
livery. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, in sacks, 
on March 26: spring patents, special 
Short, $8.25@8.40 bbl, standard patents 
$7.25@8.25 and first clears $7@7.25; hard 
winter patents, $7@7.35; soft winter pat- 
ents $6.50@7.40, straight $6.25@6.60 and 
clears $6.10@6.25. Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour in instances last week was on 
the bargain counter, and a few buyers 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
replenish stock. Prices were lowest 
about midweek, while trading was best 
at bottom rates after wheat advanced. 
Sales ran chiefly to standard spring and 
hard winter patent and near-by soft 
winter straight at prices within the range 
of quotations. Most mills were anxious 
to sell, being apparently ready to meet 
almost any reasonable bid, particularly 
for quick shipment. Near-by mills 
seemed to be in especially urgent need 
of buyers. 

Some hard winters were held as high 
as, if not higher than, springs; on the 
other hand, some springs were held at a 
fee premium over hard winters. The 
atter were most irregular in price, fully 
reflecting the present wide spread in the 
cost of southwestern wheat. Thus, while 
top standard springs were selling at $7, 
cotton, a leading hard winter mill of- 
fered its well-known standard gtade in 
this market as low as $6.65 and its short 
patent at $6.90, cotton or jute, but many 
wanted more than these rates. Near-by 
soft winter straight made a new low 
record at $5.25, bulk, or $5.40 in sec- 
ondhand 98-lb cottons. Most prices 
were up 10c at the close, but the ad- 
vance cut short all business. 

Closing prices, March 26, car lots, per 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $7.35@7.60, standard patent $6.85 
@7.10; hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.50, straight $6.75@7; soft winter short 
patent $6.50@6.65, straight (near-by) 
$5.50@5.65. 

NOTES 


Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week totaled 111 cars. 


Included in receipts last week were 
8,755 bbls flour destined for export. 


Mrs. Rice, wife of Lewis C. Rice, of 
the City Baking Co., died on March 24. 

The first full cargo of wheat leaving 
this port for some time was cleared last 
week for Greece in the City of Candia. 
It consisted of 197,421 bus Canadian 
grain. 

Visitors last week included E. B. Ter- 
rill, of the Early & Daniel Grain Co., 
Cincinnati, W. C. Geeting, president 
Keedysville (Md.) Milling Co., and J. 
W. Spahr, miller for the Hampstead 
(Md.) Milling Co., Inc. 

Legg & Co., flour and grain commis- 
sion, as the lowest bidders, last week 
were awarded the contract to furnish 
the state institutions with approximately 
900 bbls standard spring wheat patent 
flour at $7.20 and 100 bbls near-by soft 
winter straight at $5.75. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





BOOSTER COMMITTEE NAMED 
FOR FEDERATION JUBILEE 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has announced 
the appointment of a “local booster com- 
mittee” for the silver jubilee to be held 
under the auspices of the Federation, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
May 19-20. This committee includes W. 
E. Suits, of the Quaker Oats Co; E. A. 
Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co; A. S. Purves, of The Northwestern 
Miller; Richard Pride, of the American 
Miller; C. M. Yager, of the Modern 
Miller; Newton C. Evans, of the Nation- 
al Miller; T. J. Foy, of the Southwest- 
ern Miller,—all of Chicago. 


March 30, 1927 
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SEATTLE 


Last week brought no improvement in 
the long continued dullness in demand 
for Pacific flour from Pacific northwest- 
ern, outside, domestic or foreign mar- 
kets. Considering what conditions have 
been, the production of flour by north 
coast mills has been surprisingly large, 
many anticipating improved demand, 
having continued to operate beyond the 
requirements of business in sight. Op- 
erations from now on will be materially 
less unless there should be an unexpected 
revival of demand, as a number of mills 
are down and others have announced an 
intention to close until the new crop 
year begins. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour last week, carloads, coast: 
family short patent $6.90@7.30 bbl, basis 
49-lb. cottons; pastry flour $5.80@6.50, 
98’s; standard patents, $6.70@7; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.90@7.50. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.40@7.90 bbl; Montana, 
$6.75@7.10. 

Export Trade.—With the exception of 
moderate demand from South and Cen- 
tral America and the Philippines, the 
export flour trade was lifeless last week. 
Canada and Australia have been under- 
selling the north Pacific Coast in China 
and securing the comparatively small im- 
ports of foreign flour into that country. 
War in China, instead of creating de- 
mand for foreign flour, has had just the 
opposite effect, which is generally 
ascribed to demoralized finances, low 
exchange and strikes. Quotations are 
nominal, ranging $6.30@6.50 bbl, c.i-f., 
Hongkong and North China, less 2 per 
cent, for export straights of good qual- 
ity, and 10@20c more for cut-off 
(clears). Some business was worked re- 
cently at substantially lower prices for 
stuffed straights. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 20-26 ...... 46,800 8,312 18 
Previous week .... 46,800 20,405 44 
Year ago ......... 52,800 23,544 45 
Two years ago..... 52,800 18,109 34 
Three years ago... 52,800 31,896 60 
Four years ago.... 52,800 31,276 61 
Five years ago..... 52,800 19,007 36 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 20-26 ...... 57,000 23,249 41 

Previous week .... 57,000 31,577 55 

VOMr ABO ..ccccecs 57,000 24,615 43 

Two years ago..... 57,000 12,202 21 

Three years ago... 57,000 25,242 44 

Four years ago.... 57,000 21,171 37 

Five years ago..... 57,000 28,927 61 
NOTES 


The Ontario (Oregon) Flour Mills 
have been sold to J. T. Hemperly. 

The plant of the Alfalfa Products Co., 
manufacturer of alfalfa meal, Toppenish, 
Wash., which burned recently, will be 
rebuilt. 

Shipments of flour to domestic ports 
from Seattle and Tacoma, March 1-20: 
to New York, 11,585 bbls; Boston, 1,655; 
Philadelphia, 510; Baltimore, 2,240; Nor- 
folk, 2,240; San Francisco, 4,840; Los 
Angeles, 400; San Diego, 400. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first three weeks of March: to 
Hongkong, 17,350 bbls; Shanghai, 9,710; 
Tsingtau, 3,750; Swatow, 500; Tokyo, 
125; Manila, 27,860; Honolulu, 5,500; 
Glasgow, 7,320; Amsterdam, 840; Avon- 
mouth, 105; San Juan de Guatemala, 
350; Oruro, 4,000; La Paz, 750; Uyuni, 
1,320; Arica, 250; Paita, 1,653; Eten, 
1,000; Mollendo, 1,600; Corinto, 1,920; 








La Libertad, 525; Acajutla, 1,700; Cham- 
perico, 400; La Union, 450. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The general decline in prices is making 
it more difficult to secure shipping direc- 
tions on old contracts. The majority of 
bakers are not in a position to take ad- 
vantage of the lower prices, not having 
foreseen the general depression in the 
bakery business. The trade generally is 
booked in excess of requirements. Bro- 
kers and jobbers are in the same posi- 
tion, and are seeking to reduce their sup- 
plies before taking on any more flour. 
While eastern prices have declined ma- 
terially, northern soft flours remain fair- 
ly steady, due to the scarcity of good 
blue-stem wheat in the Big Bend dis- 
trict. 

In spite of the bearish effect of fa- 
vorable crop reports from all sections, 
many in the local trade are of the opin- 
ion that flour prices will hit the bottom 
before April, if they have not already 
done so. Quotations, March 25, 98's, de- 
livered, San Francisco, carload lots, draft 
terms: top patents, $8.80@9 bbl; Mon- 
tana standard patents $7@7.20, clears 
$6.50@6.70; Kansas standard patents, 
$7.40@7.70; Dakota standard patents, 
$7.90@8.10; Oregon-Washington _ blue- 
stem patents $6.60@6.90, straight grades 
$6.30@6.50; northern hard wheat blends, 
$6.90@7.10; northern pastry, $6.20@ 
$6.40; California pastry, $6.20@6.40. 

NOTES 

I. C. Bonham, manager of the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Grain Co., recently visited San 
Francisco. 

G. I. Toevs, vice president of the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., Spokane, Wash., was on 
*change last week. 

Henry H. Blood, manager of the 
Kaysville-Layton Milling Co., Kaysville, 
Utah, arrived in San Francisco last week 
from Los Angeles. 

Flour exports from San Francisco in 
February totaled 16,383 bbls, compared 
with 23,321 in January. Central Amer- 
ica was the principal buyer, taking 7,- 
921 bbls. 

E. M. Larsrncer. 


PORTLAND 


Flour demand has not improved in this 
territory. Bakers are satisfied to fill 
their requirements from month to month, 
and show no disposition to contract for 
future supplies. The market is steadier 
than a week ago. Listed prices are un- 
changed at $7.45 bbl for top patents, 
$7.75 for second hard wheat and $7.15 
for second blue-stem. 

Export bids, which are not numer- 
ous, are generally under the market. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BEAVON BODE 2... cccvcccvces 28,562 46 
Previous week ........... 28,280 45 
fg err rrr rr ree 14,102 22 
WHS PORTE BHO. cs ccvcvenes 26,916 43 
Three years ago........... 38,450 60 
Four years ago............ 33,429 58 
Five years ago............ 26,014 45 


NOTES 
Wheat shipments last week were 33,- 
333 bus to Kobe and 18,666 to Glasgow. 
Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 2,290 bbls to Rotterdam, 6,000 
to Manila, 875 to Cebu, 1,000 to Hong- 
kong; 40,180 lbs to New York and 166,- 
600 to Boston. 


The capacity of the Northwestern 
Dock, used by Strauss & Co. in their 
wheat export operations, will be in- 
creased from 20,000 tons to close to 30,- 
000, according to A. E. Sutton, vice 
president and manager of the company 


here. The dock, when, completed, will 
have a river frontage of 900 feet. The 
cost is estimated at $150,000. 

J. M. Lownsbate. 


OGDEN 


Little new business developed last 
week, and shipping instructions declined. 
However, the larger flour mills are con- 
tinuing their operation at capacity, and 
smaller country mills are holding to 
about 50 per cent, a condition which 
has prevailed generally since Jan. 1. 

Bookings received last week were from 
intermountain and southeastern states, 
excepting for a few from California. 
Stocks are very low, particularly in 
California. Ogden mills have sufficient 
bookings to assure continued operation 
of all the larger mills at capacity until 
Aug. 1. 

Quotations to the Southeast, March 26, 
98-lb cottons, were $6.90@7.60 bbl for 
high patents and $6.60@6.90 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., lower Missis- 
sippi River points; Pacific Coast, $7.55@ 
8.20 for top patents and $7.15@7.80 for 
second patents, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points; Utah and Idaho, $6.90@7.30 for 
top patents and $6@6.45 for straights, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

* * 


H. P. Iverson, manager of the Sperry 
Flour Co., has returned from confer- 
ences in Portland and San Francisco 
with other officials of the company. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


The flour market was rather sluggish 
last week. Future contracts by large 
baking concerns are not being signed up 
as was expected. The chief reason for 
this condition seems to be the fact that 
wheat is declining, and the trade is 
waiting until it thinks the market is at 
its lowest possible point before signing 
long-term contracts. Prices remain 
steady. Production is slightly above 
normal, and 10 per cent greater than at 
the corresponding period last year. 
Stocks are large. It is predicted by 
milling men in this territory that the 
volume of 1927 business in flour will sur- 
pass that of any one of the last few 
years. 

Quotations, March 25, car lots, basis 
¥/,’s; hard wheat seconds $7.50 bbl, blend- 
ed seconds $7.30; California pastry, $7; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.25; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Dakota 
straight grade, $8; Montana straight 
grade, $7.50; Washington pastry, $6.75. 

am ~ 

Cliff C. Hine, vice president of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
has completed his trip to his company’s 
plants and has returned home. 





KANSAS BAKERS TO AID IN 
NATIONAL BREAD CAMPAIGN 


Wicuira, Kansas.—The Kansas Bak- 
ers’ Association at its convention last 
week elected Harry Brinkman, Law- 
rence, as president. Frank Buchton, 
Kansas City, was elected first vice pres- 
ident; Oscar Sutorius, Newton, second 
vice president; L. R. Jones, Lyons, third 
vice president; Clyde Alexander, Par- 
sons, fourth vice president; James 
Chase, Topeka, secretary-treasurer. The 
next meeting of the association will be 
in Kansas City. The association decided 
to co-operate with the American Bakers 
Association in a national advertising 
campaign to increase the use of bread. 





EXPORT CONVENTION IN NEW 
YORK IS WELL ATTENDED 


New York, N. Y.—An export conven- 
tion was held March 22 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, attended by executives 
from 20 different states, and from Eng- 
land and Australia. The day sessions 
were conducted by the Export Man- 
agers’ Club of New York, Inc. The 
banquet in the evening was attended by 
more than 600 guests. Among the topics 
discussed were research in planning sell- 
ing abroad, credit to foreign buyers as 
a sales asset, the place of publicity in 
export selling, and the relation of export 
sales to major policies of the business. 
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FRAUD CHARGE DENIED 
BY ARMOUR OFFICIAL 


John Kellogg, Grain Company President, 
Issues Blanket Denial of Testimony 
Offered by Former Employee 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The legislative grain 
marketing committee appointed recently 
by the Illinois legislature to investigate 
the Grain Marketing Co. affairs and 
other grain interests held its first public 
hearing on March 25. Sessions were held 
at the Fort Dearborn Town Club, Chi- 
cago. The committee consists of Thomas 
Curran, Frank Ryan, C. W. Baker, F. 
McCarthy and J. W. Lee. 

Harry Mallory was the first and only 
witness on the opening day. He was 
formerly eployed as weighmaster in 
the Armour Grain Co.’s elevator C, and 
he testified as to his duties and certain 
alleged irregular practices which he said 
had been indulged in, such as lower 
grades of wheat being loaded into cars 
and boats first to mislead inspectors. 

John Kellogg, president of the Armour 
Grain Co., subsequently issued a blanket 
denial of charges made by Mr. Mallory, 
to the effect that the company had de- 
frauded buyers and sellers in 1923. It 
was the first public statement from the 
Armour company since the decision ren- 
dered by Edward Eagle Brown, arbitra- 
tor. Mr. Kellogg said: 

“I have read the testimony of Harry 
C. Mallory before the Illinois legislative 
investigating committee, and I brand the 
charges he makes as absolutely false, 
and state that the Armour Grain Co. has 
not committed any illegal or improper 
practices in the operation of its eleva- 
tors. I am going to ask the Board of 
Trade to make a full investigation of the 
charges, and will also appear before the 
legislative committee at its next meeting 
and ask to be heard and present conclu- 
sive evidence in contradiction of his 
statements. 

“Mr. Mallory, about three years ago, © 
came in and tried to intimidate us by 
threats of making these charges public. 
We denounced his accusations as being, 
to his knowledge, false at the time they 
were made, and told him to proceed as 
he saw fit. Subsequently we did not 
hear anything from him until about Au- 
gust, 1926, when he attempted by re- 
newal of these charges and threats to 
compel us to re-employ him, but his over- 
tures were declined.” 

Attorney Goldstein, for the commit- 
tee, said Mr. Mallory’s charges, if 
proved, may involve a larger fraud than 
even that of the Armour and the Rosen- 
baum companies’ action, because when 
warehouse receipts are issued for a 
grade of grain that is actually deposit- 
ed, they are fraudulent when used as 
collateral or sold on the market. John 
H. Bunnell, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, said: 

“Mr. Mallory’s accusations will not be 
taken seriously by grain men. We ex- 
pect to have a hearing later, and I feel 
sure that we can place the position the 
grain trade is in before the public in 
such a manner as will be thoroughly 
understood, and that the showing will be 
entirely different from what has ap- 
peared so far.” 

The next session of the legislative 
grain committee will be on April 1. 


REFINANCING LONGMONT, 
COLO., MILL IS CONSIDERED 


Denver, Coto.—A possible plan for re- 
financing the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ 
Milling & Elevator Co. was agreed upon 
at a meeting of stockholders last week. 

A subscription amounting to 20 per 
cent of the preferred stock and 10 per 
cent of the original issue of the pre- 
ferred stock was voted as the most prac- 
tical way of raising the $75,000 to be 
used as working capital. The meeting 
adjourned, to meet again in four weeks 
to hear a report of the committee ap- 
pointed to take charge of the refinancing 
plans. Among those that attended the 
meeting were Charles Rodgers, now head 
of the company’s mill at Denver, O. A. 
Johnson, attorney, Boulder, Colo., Rich- 
ard Fillius and S. W. Widney, Denver 
attorneys, Mrs. Elizabeth Trocker, Boul- 
der, and A. J. Swanson, Loveland. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market is in- 
active. Only a limited inquiry is re- 
ported by jobbers, who say sales are 
scattered, small in volume and only for 
quick or near-by shipment. Prices do 
not show much change, although there 
is a slightly easier tone to the market. 
Dealers are only taking on supplies as 
needed, and their current requirements 
are said to be light. Mixers also are 
buying very sparingly. Offerings are 
light, so there is little pressure on the 
market. Spring bran was quoted, March 
26, at $28.25@28.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$28.20@28.50, standard middlings $30.25 
@31, flour middlings $33.50@34, and red 
dog $37@38. 

Milwaukee——The weakness exhibited 
by wheat feed, and the feed market in 
general, due largely to the lack of any 
support from grain and flour, appears 
to have been checked by the steady to 
firmer grain situation as the week came 
to a close. However, middlings are 50c 
@$1 lower, largely to get in line with 
bran, over which it still ranges $1. A 
year ago the situation was reversed, and 
bran commanded $1@1.50 more than 
shorts. There is nfo important selling 
pressure evident, for mills are produc- 
ing little and usually sold up. At the 
same time the demand has declined to 
dullness, and the volume of business is 
limited. Nominal quotations, March 26: 
spring bran $28@29 ton, winter bran 
$28@28.75, standard fine middings $29@ 
30, flour middlings $33@34, and red dog 
$37@38, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed is in poor demand, 
and direct sales by mills in mixed cars are 
limited. Prices are slightly lower. Mills 
are not urging sales; consequently, the 
decline has not been as great as it other- 
wise would have been. Practically all 
business is for immediate shipment to 
care for depleted stocks. Quotations, 
March 26: soft winter bran $28@28.25 
ton, hard winter bran $27.75@28, and 
gray shorts $31@31.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Trading levels are again 
a little lower for the week. City mills 
have reduced their asking prices on bran 
to $26 ton, but jobbers, who have bran 
coming to them under old contracts, are 
offering it freely for prompt shipment 
at $25.50. A fairly active demand is not- 
ed for bran available for shipment 
against March contracts, but for prompt 
shipment the call is light. 

Many are inclined to believe that the 
present weakness is only temporary. Al- 
most every year, during February or 
March, there is a lull in buying and 
prices are depressed. Usually, however, 
this is followed by a heavy consumptive 
period which lasts well into May and 
June. This year is not expected to be 
an exception to the rule, on account of 
the continued light operation of mills 
and the absence of supplies in the hands 
of the trade. 

While middlings are quiet, they will 
probably come into their own very soon, 
because early reports indicate a heavy 
crop of pigs this spring. 

Inquiry for bran and shorts was re- 
ceived this week from Texas, for ship- 
ment to New Mexico, but no business 
resulted, on account of the high freight 
rates, 

Bran is quoted nominally by city mills 
at $26 ton, standard middlings $27@28, 
flour middlings $32, red dog $35.50@36, 
wheat mixed feed $28@31, and rye mid- 
dlings $24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

March 29 Year ago 
eT ee $25.50@26.00 $21.50@22.50 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.00 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings.. 31.50@32.00 25.50@27.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@36.00 30.00@32.00 

Duluth—Only one mill was in opera- 
tion last week, with its output of mill- 
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feed sold ahead. It is endeavoring to 
catch up on contracts, rather than book 
new business. Buyers inquired for sup- 
plies, but only regular mill customers 
received consideration. 

Great Falls—Millfeed demand is 
stronger than a week ago, inquiries com- 
ing freely from both north and south 
Pacific Coast points. Quotations, March 
26: standard bran $28 ton and standard 
middlings $30. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Demand for millfeed 
continues light, with the supply almost 
as limited, with only a few scattered of- 
ferings from interior mills. Prices are 
unchanged to a trifle higher. Quota- 
tions, March 26, basis car lots, sacked: 
bran, $25.50@26 ton; brown shorts, $28 
@28.50; gray shorts, $30. 

Atchison.—As the result of an urgent 
demand and a limited production of 
feed, bran has advanced to $26.50 ton, 
mill-run $28, and shorts $29.50. At this 
basis demand is good, especially from 
straight carload buyers. Mills are in a 
position to offer only a limited amount, 
on account of heavy demand from the 
mixed car trade. It will not surprise 
local millers to see a sharp advance in 
shorts, if the feeding demand should 
equal that of previous years. One local 
miller advised that about one half of his 
output of shorts is being hauled away by 
trucks from near-by country towns. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand shows 
considerable improvement. All available 
supplies were disposed of promptly last 
week to buyers wanting immediate ship- 
ment. In some quarters it is impos- 
sible to keep up with directions from the 
mixed car trade. Sales were at top 
prices. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $26 ton, mill-run $28.50, and gray 
shorts $31. 


Salina.—T rade continues active in mill- 
feed, there being a good demand for 
bran and mill-run, with but a fair call 
for shorts. Mixed car trade continues 
to absorb most of the offerings. Prices 
hold up well, though a slight decline is 
noticeable in mill-run. Quotations, March 
24, basis Kansas City, in 100-lb lots: 
bran, $1.30@1.35; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; 
shorts, $1.50@1.60. 


Wichita.— Bran showed signs of 
strengthening last week, while shorts de- 
clined. This is unusual, as the greatest 
demand for shorts usually comes in early 
April in this territory. Prices, March 
26, basis Kansas City, per 100 lbs: shorts, 
$1.30; mill-run, $1.40; shorts, $1.60. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed continues to show 
signs of developing some weakness as 
the spring season advances. A small cut 
of 50c ton has already been made, and 
a further one seems imminent and may 
be necessary to move any amount. Mills 
with small output and mixed car busi- 
ness are able to evade these cuts for a 
time. The edge is off the market. De- 


- mand is lighter and not so insistent, but 


production is being sold; no accumula- 
tions. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed on March 25 at $31@32 ton, mixed 
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feed at $32.25@33, and middlings at 
$33.25@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Some 
mills held at previous levels. 

Evansville—Demand for millfeed last 
week was good, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations, March 26: bran, $30 ton; 
mixed feed, $31; shorts, $32. 


THE SOUTH 

Memphis.—Offerings of millfeed con- 
tinue light with prices steady, but de- 
mand is light. Large users are taking 
but little, while the smaller ones are ap- 
parently getting their needs in mixed 
ears. Dealers are taking only an oc- 
casional car, and stocks are unusually 
light. Wheat bran sold on March 26 at 
$29.25@29.50 ton, and gray shorts at $33. 

Nashville-—Millfeed continues in good 
demand in the Southeast, with most mills 
reporting satisfactory sales and an un- 
usually strong market for this season of 
the year. There was practically no 
change in prices last week. Quotations, 
March 26: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $26@28 
ton; standard middlings, $29@31. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed prices are little 
changed, and demand is about normal. 
Quotations, March 25: red dog, $45@ 
47 ton; winter middlings, $36.50@37.50; 
standard middlings, $35@35.50; standard 
bran, $34.50@35. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Feed was generally lower, 
with spring bran selling on the quiet as 
low as $33.50. Demand for most offer- 
ings entirely lifeless. Quotations, March 
26, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$33.50@34.50; soft winter bran, $35@ 
35.50; standard middlings, $35.50@36; 
flour middlings, $37@40; red dog, $41.50 
@43.50. 


Boston.—Wheat feeds are quiet, with 
prices easier. Offerings for deferred 
shipments are more liberal, and are be- 
ing made at a discount of $1@1.50 ton 
for April lake-and-rail shipment, with 
May lake-and-rail $2 ton under prevail- 
ing quotations for prompt or near-by. 
Dealers’ stocks are light. Other feeds 
are dull and lower, with some pressure 
to sell. No Canadian pure bran or mid- 
dlings are offered. Quotations on domes- 
tic feeds, prompt or near-by shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton, March 26: 
spring bran, $35@35.75; hard winter 
bran, $35@35.50; soft winter bran, $36 
@36.50; standard middlings, $36@36.50; 
flour middlings, $40.50@41; red dog, 
$42.50@44; stock feed, $34; reground 
oat hulls, $14. 


Buffalo.—The light supply of millfeed 
is the principal factor in keeping prices 
at their present levels. The call is not 
active, and offerings are coming on the 
market at lower prices. Demand for 
standard middlings is limited. Some 
demand exists for feed for April ship- 
ment, but the weather gives promise of 
early pastures and it is less urgent. 
Quotations, March 26: spring bran, $30.50 
ton; standard middlings, $31.50; flour 
middlings, $35; red dog, $38. 


Pittsburgh—Offerings of millfeed are 
more abundant than for some time. 
Sales are light, with prices slightly low- 
er. Quotations, March 26: standard mid- 
dlings, $33.50@34.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $36.50@37.50; red dog, $41.50@ 
42.50; spring wheat bran, $31.50@32.50. 

Philadelphia, — Offerings of millfeed 
are light, but demand is slow and the 
market is easier. Quotations, March 26, 
prompt shipment: spring bran $35.50@ 
36 ton, hard winter bran $35.50@36, soft 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 29, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago poncomet Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring WAM ....cscveccs $28.25 @28.50 $.. @ 26.00 6. wrt $.....@..... $33.50@34.60 
Hard winter bran ...... 28.20@28.50 ..... @.. Tee 50@ 26. 00 27. 75@ 28. 00 Ter, ee 
Bott winter DFAM......02 ceeecs sence v000% . ee 28.00 @28.2 35.00 @35.50 
Stand, middlings* ...... 30.25 @31.00 7.00 @ 28. 00 28. 00@ 28.50 -@. 35.50 @36.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.50@34.00 ..... @32.00 - @30.00 31. 00 @ 31. 50 37.00 @ 40.00 
Se GH Geek Cb eteacude 37.00@38.00 35.50 @36.00 pias atid -@.. 41.50@43.50 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston ‘Ccleutties Nashville 
Spring. OTAM «cc ccccrcver Qrctva @30.50 $35.50@36.00 $34.75@35.50 $32.50@33.50 $.....@..... 
Bard winter Bram. ..... ceccc @rees 35.50 @36.00 35.00@35.50 32.50@33.50 
BOEt WIRGRT DORM: co rccae seade | Te 36.00@36.50 36.00@36.50 33.00@34.00 26.00 @ 28.00 
| ee er @31.50 36.00@37.00 36.00@36.50 33.50@34.50 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @36.00 39.50@40.00 40.50@41.00 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
TE GO cis iwe ce bicccces, wouys @38.00 43.00@44.00 42.50@44.00 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
EEE Eee Gicccs @32.00 ee @34.00 Bivcos @ 40.00 
SUP avcbcawe bedee @ 26.00 - @28.00 rere) 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William paste. 











winter bran $36@36.50, standard mid- 
dlings $36.50@37.50, flour middlings 
$39.50@40, as to quality; red dog, $43 
@AA. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Portland.—The millfeed market is 
steady to firm. There is a good general 
demand, and stocks are not excessive. 
Mill-run was listed, March 26, at $32 
ton, and middlings $47, in straight cars. 

Los Angeles.—Local mills reported 
millfeed unchanged, with little buying or 
selling being done. Improved green feed 
conditions throughout the state seem to 
be causing the weakness. Production is 
being curtailed, and mills are _ well 
stocked. Quotations, March 25: Kansas 
bran, $34 ton; white mill-run, $34; red 
mill-run, $33; blended mill-run, $33.50; 
flour middlings, $45. 

San Francisco.—All millfeeds are weak 
and demand is poor, with lower quota- 
tions for futures. Local mill stocks are 
accumulating, and provide the cheapest 
feed offered. Northwestern and inter- 
mountain quotations are lower, with the 
Middle West steady. Northern feeds 
are bringing higher prices at Portland 
than at San Francisco, and little is mov- 
ing this way. Demand is confined large- 
ly to bran, which is scarce. Green feed 
is still plentiful. Quotations, March 25, 
carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
prompt shipment, draft terms: Montana 
bran and mill-run, $32@33 ton; Kan- 
sas bran, $35.50@36.50; northern stand- 
ard bran and mill-run, $33@34; white 
bran and mill-run, $34@385; northern red 


mill-run, $30@31; middlings, $46@47; 
shorts, $33.50@34.50; low grade flour, 
$49@51. 


Seattle——The millfeed market devel- 
oped a slightly better tone last week, but 
demand was moderate. Washington 
standard mill-run was quoted at $29 ton, 
Montana mixed feed $28.50@28.75, and 
bran $28. 

Ogden.—Another slash in millfeed 
prices was recorded last week. Mills 
announced cuts of 50c ton on practical- 
ly all grades for Pacific Coast and inter- 
mountain markets. Decreased feeding 
in California, where spring pastures are 
at their best, was one reason. Lessened 
feeding of live stock now moving to 
market in the intermountain territory 
was another. Quotations, March 26: red 
bran $32@33 ton, blended bran and 
mill-run $34.50, white bran $35.50@36, 
middlings $45.50@46.50, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points; to Utah dealers, $27.50@ 
28.50 for red bran, $29.50@30.50 for 
white bran, and $39.50@40.50 for mid- 
dlings, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Mills are short of feed, and 
are actually storing flour in some cases 
in order to keep the trade going. Straight 
cars are especially scarce, as mills are 
using what they have in mixed car trade. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
March 26: bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and 
middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, cash 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg. — The wintry conditions 
which have recently prevailed over the 
Canadian West have accelerated the de- 
mand for bran and shorts, and millers in 
this part of the country have been ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty in fill- 
ing their orders. There are practically 
no stocks of millfeed in the country, and 
the fact that mills continue to run light- 
ly on flour makes it impossible to ac- 
cumulate any reserves. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, March 26, Fort William 
basis: Manitoba, bran $26 ton, shorts 
$28; Saskatchewan, bran $26, shorts $28; 
Alberta, bran $27, shorts $29; British 
Columbia, bran $27@29; shorts $29@31; 
Pacific Coast points, bran $30, shorts $32. 

Montreal.—Pronounced strength con- 
tinues in millfeed. Bran is exceptional- 
ly searce, while shorts and middlings 
stocks are unable to meet the demand 
from farmers, milkmen, etc. Millers are 
still apportioning these commodities pro 
rata to flour shipped in mixed cars. Bids 
from United States buyers are higher, 
but little business is being done in that 
direction as the mills’ domestic trade 
gets the first call on whatever supplies 
are available. The trade expected an in- 
crease in the price of bran last week, but 
it failed to materialize, leaving, how- 
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ever, the undertone of the market very 
strong. Quotations, March 25: bran 
$32.25 ton, shorts $35.25 and middlings 
$40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal 
rate points; at Fort William, bran $24, 
shorts $26, and middlings $32, all jutes, 
ex-track, net cash; $1 less when contain- 
ing mill-run screenings. 
Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 26, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ....1,392 521 15,613 14,688 
Kansas City ... 820 340 3,100 4,140 
MPOMEOR . cccvense 20 40 eee oes 
Baltimore ..... 212 456 ia 
Philadelphia ... 140 420 am ee 
Milwaukee ..... 210 475 3,126 4,774 





Channon Stee feeds are ‘vitae in- 
active, as road and weather conditions 
have restricted buying. Sales of dairy 
feeds have been only fair, but some im- 
provement is reported on scratch feeds. 
Bookings, however, are mainly for near- 
by shipment, very few buyers being dis- 


posed to anticipate requirements. Dairy 
feeds, 24 per cent, were quoted, March 
26, at $39.50@41.75 ton, Chicago, scratch 
feeds $38.50@40.50 and mash feeds $56 
@58. 

St. Louis——Demand for mixed feed is 
fairly active, and practically all business 
is for prompt shipment. The condition 
of country roads has been better re- 
cently, and feeders have been able to 
replenish depleted stocks. Manufactur- 
ers believe that this condition will con- 
tinue, at least temporarily, as spring ag- 
ricultural work opens up. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, March 26, at 
$43@44 ton, high grade horse feed $37.50 
@38.50, and scratch feed $42@43. 


Memphis.—Millers report a continued 
light movement of mixed feed, but with 
prices easing slightly because of a de- 
cline in some of the raw materials. Horse 
and mule feed is being taken very slow- 
ly. This is attributed to the growing use 
of trucks, although buying is restricted 
by the unfavorable weather over much 
of the cotton country. Dairy and poul- 
try feeds are moving in satisfactory vol- 
ume. 


Nashville-—Mixed feed trade remained 
quiet last week. Prices, with the ex- 
ception of poultry mash feed, were $1 low- 
er. Fair sales of poultry feeds were 
made. Quotations, March 26: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $29@37 ton; dairy 
feed, $32@41; poultry scratch feed, 
$36.50@47; poultry mash feed, $59@71. 


Toronto.—There is no_ scarcity of 
mixed feeds. Demand is fair, and prices 
are steady. Quotations, March 26: oat 
chop $46.25 ton, oat and barley chop 
$44.25, crushed oats $45.25, corn meal 
$38.25, feed wheat $54.25, oat feed $28.25, 
chick feed $60.25, car lots, delivered at 
Ontario country points; less than car lots 
are quoted at the same prices, but the 
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basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; dis- 


count for cash, 25c ton. 


Montreal.—Demand for mixed feeds 
continues normal, prices remaining firm 
and unchanged. Quotations, March 25, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
special high grade feed $43 ton,. first 
grade $39@40, second grade $34@38, 
third grade $29; chicken feed, $69; grow- 
ing mash, $72; first quality scratch 
grains $54, seconds $51. 

Buffalo—The steady demand for 
chick feeds shows no signs of abating. 
Dairy feeds are less active, and prices 
are unchanged on all grades. Quota- 
tions, March 26: standard dairy rations, 
24 per cent protein, $40@42 ton; poul- 
try scratch feed, $38@38.50; poultry 
mash feed, $50@52. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—So little trading is being 
done in cottonseed meal that quotations 
are nominal. Mills are not accumulat- 
ing much stock, but feel that the situa- 
tion is potentially strong enough to 
bring better prices later, so are merely 
filling contracts and waiting. The re- 
cent final ginning report was smaller 
than expected, and reduced expecta- 
tions for a seed supply. On March 26 
dealers quoted 41 per cent at $32 ton 
and 43 per cent at $33, with loose hulls 
in large lots at $3.40@4. 


New Orleans.— Cottonseed products 
demand was only fair last week, with 
buyers holding off in the face of slightly 
declining prices. Inquiries were better, 
but very little export trading was done. 
Quotations, March 24: choice cake, 8 
per cent ammonia, bulk, $28@28.50 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$32.50@33; hulls, sound quality, $6@6.50. 


Chicago.—Trading in cottonseed meal 
is light. On March 26, 43 per cent was 
quoted at $37.50 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal is quiet 
and dull, with an easier tone prevailing 
because of the activities of resellers, who 
were disposed to give concessions under 
mill limits in order to take profits on 
earlier purchases. New business is very 
light, with offerings not pressing. Quo- 
tation, March .26, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35 
@38 ton. 

Norfolk.—Cottonseed meal quotations, 
March 26: 41 per cent meal, $36.50 ton; 
30 per cent, $32.50; hulls, $9.50. 


Pittsburgh.—Prices on cottonseed meal 
were slightly lower last week, but this 
did not stimulate buying. Small lot sales 
featured the market. Offerings were 
moderate. Quotations, March 26: 43 per 
cent protein, $39 ton; 41 per cent, $38; 
36 per cent, $35.50. 

San Francisco.—Concentrates are very 
slow and somewhat weaker. Feeding de- 
mand is weak, due to abundance of 
green feed in the dairy sections. Cot- 
tonseed meal and cake were quoted, 
March 26, at $36 ton. 


Buffalo—Demand for cottonseed meal 
not urgent and supplies ample, with 





prices fluctuating. Quotations, March 
26: 43 per cent, $39.75 ton; 41 per cent, 
$38.25; 36 per cent, $37. 


Los Angeles.—Good green feed con- 
ditions throughout the state curtailed ac- 
tivity in the local cottonseed market last 
week. The price of meal is firm, and 
too high to induce the use of cottonseed 
in preference to millfeeds. Stocks are 
heavy. Quotation, March 25, $38 ton. 


Boston.— Cottonseed meal continues 
dull and easy, with local demand limited 
to pressing needs. Buyers are looking 
for lower prices, and although stocks 
are small, there is no inclination to in- 
crease them. Shippers offered meal, 
March 20, at $35.50@42.25 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, 45-day shipment, Boston points. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal has de- 
clined $1.50, but the lower price did not 
bring any improvement in demand. On 
March 26 43 per cent protein meal was 
quoted at $41 ton, car lots, Hamilton 
freights. 


’ ieee is about un- 
changed. As usual at this season, sup- 
plies are meager and there is no active 
demand, so that prices are almost en- 
tirely nominal, but unchanged. Quota- 
tions, March 26, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, 
$1.80@1.90; Japanese, $2@2.10. 


Buffalo—Buckwheat quotations are 
unchanged in the absence of sales. There 
is no outlet for it at this time. Quota- 
tions, March 26, for clean, cool buck- 
wheat suitable for milling, $2@2.05 per 
100 lbs. 

Philadelphia. — Buckwheat flour is 
quiet and unchanged. Offerings are 
moderate but ample. Quotation, March 
26, $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 

Toronto.—There is little demand, and 
Ontario buckwheat is not moving. On 
March 26 the quotation was nominally 
75c bu, Ontario shipping points. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market is 
about unchanged from a week ago. A 
nominal quotation on 25- to 30-Ib screen- 
ings for grinding is $11.50@12 ton, Min- 
neapolis or Duluth, while heavy seed 
screenings are priced at $13.50@15. Ca- 
nadian screenings are offered at $7 ton, 
Port Arthur and Fort William. Mill 
oats range at 24@28c bu, bulk depend- 
ing largely on demand. 


Winnipeg.—Demand for screenings is 
practically unchanged. Brokers’ quota- 
tions for refuse screenings are $3 ton, 
while these have sold here at $6.50@7, 
and recleaned standard screenings at $20. 


Toronto.—The screenings market is 
slow, and the movement will continue 
light until the opening of navigation. 
The price has not changed. Quotations, 
March 26: recleaned standard screenings 
$26@28 ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, according to freights. 
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[FEED PRICE SUMMARY } 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
market on Monday, March 28, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
Bw cceccecwoncceses - $24.50 @ 25.00 
Pure wheat bran. -. 24 36. 00 @ 26.50 
DERE ocqcoecocnes 32.00 7.00 @ 27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 30.50031.60 
Red dog ..........++++ 29.00 34.00@35.50 
Mixed feed ........... 24.00 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 47.00@48.00 
BPR cccccccvene a... 82.00 385.00@35.50 
DO 6006564 esas 32.50 36.00@37.00 
ee as ceweeceae een 40.00 44.00@44.50 

Duluth— 

BrAn ..cccccccccccccee 38.00 25.00@36.50 
Middlings ............ 22.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 31.00@32.00 
Country mixed feed. .. 24.50 27.50@28.50 
0 eee ee 30.00 34.00@34.50 
St. Louis— 
BNE. wey uc cdedscoseres 25.00 27.00@28.00 
Brown shorts ......... 26.50 30.00@31.00 
a ee 28.00 33.00@34.00 
ee Oe ccccons dane de 7.00 9.00@10.00 
Hominy feed ..... - 25.00 26.00@27.00 
Buffalo— 
WES BOOM cc ccccvecese 28.50 31.00@31.50 
BPE. Sec sedicdtsrcvssuse 27.00 30.00@30.50 
Standard middlings ... 27.00 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 35.00@36.50 
BO errrrrrererr 35.00 37.00@38.00 
Heavy mixed feed..... 30.00 35.50@36.00 
ee MEE 2.04.00 aeneness 45.00 44.00@44.50 

Kansas City— 
 } 23.50 25.00@25.50 
ED . 45% dwe 6044'0d 06.006 23.00 24.50@25.50 
Brown shorts ......... 24.50 27.50@28.00 
Gray shorts .......... 26.50 29.00@29.50 
nt ,  . 56 a~ shaw ee sa 33.00 36.50@37.50 

Philadelphia— 

Wi6te? BOOM ..csccccce 33.00 34.50@35.00 
Pure bran .... 32.50 34.00@34.50 
Spring bran .. 31.00 33.50@34.00 





Spring middlings . 81.00 35.50@37.00 





7 SRE re 38.50 41.00@42.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 38.00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 26.50 8.00 @ 28.75 
BPG ccccccccvesessece 26.00 28 .00 @ 29.00 
Middlings ...... 24.50 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings 28.00 33.00@34.00 
Med GOW ..cecees . 32.00 37.00@38.00 
Oa weeweea nese 20.00 25.00@26.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 36.50 35.00@38.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 23.50 22.00@23.00 


Hominy feed* .......... 31.00 31.50@32.00 





Gem GOOES 2 cccscscare 31.75 - @132.75 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
BEORMORMEEND psec cscsecace $8.30 $9.10 
DEE, .0$ 0 4000646000608 7.00 9.10 
Be, MOTD cc creveccccccce ete 7.50 
Kansas City -» 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ......... eo §.76 6.50 
POEEO $c ccccveccves ¢%. _*en0 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. +100 lbs. {March- 

April. 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—An excellent demand pre- 
vails for dried buttermilk, especially in 
less than car lots. A few sales have 
been made to manufacturers covering 
their needs for three months, six months, 
and even for a year. Quotation, March 
26, 94%2@10c lb, Chicago. 





Pittsburgh—Demand for high grade 
oats continues brisk, although the bulk 
of the business is in small lots for 
prompt shipment. Offerings are light. 
Quotations, March 26: No. 2 white, 53 
@53¥,c bu; No. 3 white, 50@501,4c. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash market was a lit- 
tle more active last week. Export sales 
No. 4 red and hard were made out of 
this market on the basis of 12c under 
f.o.b. cars. Milling demand was only 
fair, mill buyers picking up the few 
cars of hard winters offered, and oc- 
casional ones of red winters. Bulk of 
last week’s receipts were soft wheat from 
Indiana, which mainly were taken by 
elevators. Basis for No. 1 red, March 
26, was 1@2c under May, No. 2 red 2 
@2Yec under, No. 3 red 4@5c under; 
No. 1 hard 1@3c over, No. 2 hard May 
price to 1%c over, No. 3 hard 2@4c 
under; No. 1 dark northern 3c under to 
4c over, No. 2 dark northern 4c under 
to 3c over, No. 1 northern 5c under to 
Bc over. Sales at the week end: No. 2 
red, $1.31%c bu; No. 4 red, $1.27; No. 
3 hard, $1.30. 


Minneapolis.—Milling demand for cash 
wheat has been a little more active. As 
usual, buyers want only top grades, and 
as these constitute only a small per- 
centage of the receipts, asking prices 
on 13 to 15 per cent protein are rela- 
tively higher than on 12 per cent or less. 
In fact, soft wheat, low in protein, is 
difficult to move at existing discounts. 
For 15 per cent protein spring wheat 
7@10c bu over May is asked; 14 per 
cent, 5@9c over; 13 per cent, 3@8c over; 
12 per cent, 2@6c over; 11% per cent, 
1@3c over; 11 per cent, or lower, May 
price to 2c over. Winter wheat from 
Montana averages 2@3c bu less. 

Based on the close, March 29, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.19 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.17; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.21, No. 1 northern $1.19; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.19, No. 1 northern $1.17; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.08, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.06. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
26 was $1.397%,@1.53, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.38%@1.49. No. 1 amber closed 
on March 29 at $1.4114@1.49'4, and No. 
1 durum at $1.404,@1.45\. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
26 was $1.29%,@1.41%2, and of No. 1 
northern $1.28%@1.35%. No. 1 dark 
closed March 29 at $1.337,@1.40%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.327%,@1.347,. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to March 26, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis ...55,450 78,494 79,492 75,661 
Duluth .......34,341 66,216 91,827 26,648 
Totals ...... 89,791 134,710 171,319 102,309 
Winnipeg.—Business last week was 


restricted, operations having been al- 
most entirely local, and prices closed 
slightly lower. This market has doubt- 
less reacted to the influence of Chicago, 
and an almost complete lack of export 
business made it impossible to stem the 
downward price tendency. Some export 
sales were reported, but as these were 
worked from seaboard stocks they did 
not affect the local market to any extent. 
In the cash grain department, a better 
demand for the lower grades has been 
in evidence. Offerings of the contract 
grades continue very light, and exporters 
find it difficult to obtain operable quan- 
tities. Cash No. 1 northern closed, 
March 26, at $1.42% bu, basis Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. 


Duluth—Spring wheat demand im- 
proved late last week. Outside mills 
came in for the intermediate grades and 
fancy high protein at firmer premiums. 
Elevators wanted the ordinary quality. 
Shipping houses were reported working 
some round lots out of here for opening 
shipment. Local receipts at times were 
scant, then fair. Close, March 26, No. 1 
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dark, $1.353,@1.46% bu; No. 2 dark 
$1.333%,@1.44%; No. 8 dark, $1.29%@ 
1.413%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.343%,.@ 
1.42%. A brisk demand for common du- 
rum came from elevator interest, and of- 
ferings found a ready market at steady 
basis. Mills were not much interested in 
the milling grades, and they were hard to 
move, sales being made slowly, at barely 
steady premiums. On March 26 top 
premiums were lowered 3@5c. Car ship- 
ments to the outside continue, but the 
volume shows a reduction and is likely 
to lessen as the opening of navigation 
draws near. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

co—— Amber durum 7--Durum—, 
March No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No. 2 

.« 143% @163% 141% @163% 151% 151% 
144 @164 142 @164 152 152 
143% @163% 141% @163% 151% 151% 
143% @163% 141% @163% 151% 151% 
142% @162% 140% @162% 150% 150% 
143% @163% 141% @163% 151% 151% 
..+ 145% @161% 145% @161% 148% 148% 

Kansas City.—Offerings of better qual- 
ities of wheat were not very liberal, 
and with the fair scattered demand were 
readily absorbed at about unchanged 
premiums as compared with futures. The 
generally lower trend in all prices 
changed to firmness on March 26, when 
hard wheat, No. 1, was quoted at $1.28 
@1.344% bu, No. 2 $1.28@1.34%2, No. 8 
$1.27@1.34, and No. 4 $1.25@1.32; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.26@1.2742, No. 2 $1.25%2 
@1.27, No. 3 $1.25@1.26 and No. 4 $1.23 
@1.24, 

St. Louis —Demand for soft wheat was 
fair last week. Mill buyers wanted some 
choice, but there was not much to be 
had. Some export demand for ordinary 
No. 2 red and off grades. Several mill 
buyers were in the market for hard 
wheat, but no one wanted to pay more 
than Ic over Chicago May price. Re- 
ceipts were 170 cars, against 270 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, March 26: 
No. 1 red $1.31 bu, No. 2 red $1.29@ 
1.29%; No. 1 hard $1.86, No. 3 hard 
$1.33, No. 4 hard $1.82. 

Toledo.—Millers are only occasional 
bidders for wheat. The bid of the To- 
ledo grain trade was $1.24 bu, 10c under 
the close of the Chicago May future, for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on March 
25. 


Nashville—There was little activity 
last week in the cash wheat market. 
Business totaled about one half of the 
volume of the corresponding time last 
year. The tone of the market was easy. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was quoted 
at $1.40@1.43 bu, Nashville, on March 26. 


Milwaukee.—After exhibiting further 
weakness, the cash wheat market finished 
the week strong to lc higher under the 
stimulation of futures. Offerings were 
light and choice was in good demand, 
especially from shippers. Receipts were 
27 cars, against 28 in the previous week, 
and 53 a year ago. The basis was firm 
and slightly better for the choicest qual- 
ities. Closing quotations, March 26: No. 
1 hard winter $1.36@1.38 bu, No. 1 red 
winter $1.32@1.34, No. 1 mixed $1.30@ 
1,32, No. 1 durum $1.28@1.29. 


Portland.—Wheat prices declined last 
week, but did not reflect the extreme 
drop in eastern markets. Covering of 
export sales had a somewhat steadying 
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effect on values. Offerings by farmers 
continued light. There has been a mod- 
erate amount of new crop contracting 
on the basis of $1.25 bu to growers. Bids 
for April delivery at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, March 26: Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.3442 bu; hard white, soft white, Fed- 
eration and western white, $1.32; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.31; west- 
ern red, $1.29. 


Seattle.—Cash wheat showed little ac- 
tivity last week, and arrivals at sea- 
board were light. Farmers continue to 
hold above current prices. Cash quota- 
tions, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, 
March 25: soft white, $1.33 bu; west- 
ern white, $1.34; hard winter, $1.32; 
western red, $1.304%; northern spring, 
$1.34; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.36@1.37; 
Big Bend dark northern spring, $1.37; 
Big Bend dark hard winter, $1.36. 


San Francisco.—Wheat remains inac- 
tive, and demand slow. Little is of- 
fered. Milling was quoted, March 26, at 
$2.30 and feed at $2.25, per 100 lbs, 
sacked. Receipts last week, 1,780 tons. 


Ogden.—There were only scattered ar- 
rivals of wheat at Ogden terminal ele- 
vators last week. Road conditions con- 
tinue to hamper delivery in southern 
Idaho. Declining prices are also held 
partially responsible. Quotations, March 
26: No. 2 northern spring $1.18@1.26 bu, 
No. 2 dark hard Turkey $1.13@1.22, No. 
2 hard winter 97c@$1.13, No. 2 soft 
white $1.01@1.08, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Great Falls—The recent market de- 
clines failed to bring out much if any 
wheat. As a matter of fact, country 
stocks now seem to be in very strong 
hands, and the advances of the last day 
or two failed to get any response from 
holders. Choice No. 1 dark northern 
spring on March 26 was quoted at $1.19 
bu, delivered at Great Falls. 


New York.—At the close of last week 
the wheat market rallied from the break 
and the undertone was steady. Export 
interest improved, with good sales in all 
positions. Cash grain quotations, March 
26: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.444% bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.59; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.48%/ ; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.65%4. 


Buffalo.—In the absence of cash sales 
of spot offerings, no quotations are avail- 
able. Millers are well supplied and are 
not interested in shipment offerings. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on March 26 
was 2@2%c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand good and 
stocks, a little more Canadian than do- 
mestic, showing a decrease of 154,000 
bus. Closing prices, March 26: spot No. 
2 red winter, $1.41 bu; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.37144; southern No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.364%, No. 3 
$1.321%, No. 4 $1.281%, No. 5 $1.241%; 
range of southern bag lots for week, 
$1.28@1.33. Most arrivals went to ex- 
port elevators. Exports included 213,328 
bus domestic and 295,281 Canadian. Re- 
ceipts of Canadian wheat last week were 
138,479 bus; stock, 1,277,605. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat declined 3c early 
last week, but has since advanced 31c, 
and closed firm at a net gain of Yc. 
Quotations, March 26, car lots in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.41 bu; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.37. 

Vancouver.—Cash wheat values in 
Vancouver have advanced substantially, 
and a keen demand exists for all grades. 
Quotations, March 26, f.o.b., vessel, Van- 
couver, during April: No. 1 northern, 10c 
over Winnipeg May; No. 2 northern, 4c 
over; No. 3 northern, 9c under; No. 4 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Mch. 19, ’27 


Week ending 





Mch. 12,°27. 4 











July 1 to————, 
Wheat to— Mch. 20, ’26 Mch. 19,’27 Mech. 20, '26 
DOME 4 Seecsevnvitecaasns 150,000 8,000 32,000 8,145,000 1,703,000 
United Kingdom ........ 188,000 37,000 147,000 33,431,000 9,650,000 
Other Murope ...ccccsscce 593,000 81,000 704,000 50,549,000 11,140,000 
CRE SASAN No ce tagegseet. “eases ~. weeber § “Sawen 17,757,000 11,907,000 
Other Countries ......... 288,000 594,000 114,000 16,650,000 6,520,000 
ME os tcacrcacececs *1,219,000 720,000 997,000 126,532,000 40,920,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada in transit... .*305,000 156,000 173,000 12,467,000 9,684,000 
Pr PPT TS Te Tere rte 730,000 111,000 358,000 12,993,000 23,480,000 
CD a060-640.60 0000 ceéerececes 422,000 276,000 518,000 13,108,000 16,701,000 
CED cy cob de cow ns veneutracees 25,000 15,000 30,000 3,599,000 23,487,000 
DD 6 860060080000 00b4n heres Oe Ts . #8006 279,000 7,974,000 6,661,000 


Rye 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 361,000 bus; flour, 102,500 bbls. 
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wheat, 19c under; No. 5 wheat, 80c 
under; No. 6 wheat, 40c under. 

Toronto.—Spring weather has im- 
proved the condition of roads, and On- 
tario winter wheat is coming out freely. 
Mills are getting all they need, and more. 
Quotations, March 26: good milling grain, 
in wagonloads at mill doors, $1.20 bu; car 
lots, on track, country points, $1.25@ 
1.30. Western spring wheat has been re- 
duced %c since a week ago, and No. 1 
northern is being quoted at $1.54% bu, 
track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending March 26, and the 
closing prices on March 28, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats 41@44c, 423,@43%c; 
No. 2 rye, 904%4,@99%,c, 9414, @9814c; bar- 
ley, 55@75c, 56@75c. 

Duluth.—Limited oats receipts are re- 
stricting offerings and trade. Not many 
are going into store, with feeding chan- 
nels open. No. 3 white closed, March 
26, at Chicago May price to 2c under. 
More barley is coming out, and is readily 
cared for. The old range remains un- 
changed at 56@74c bu. Receipts taken 
into store are more than offset by car 
shipping operations, causing small local 
stock reduction. Improved milling in- 
quiry for dry, choice rye is reported. 
Some bids last week were lc over May, 
but sales of No. 1 and No. 2 were main- 
ly at the May figure. Export bids were 
accepted, off and on, according to mar- 
ket changes, and a good business was 
taken on in spots. Local operators esti- 
mate that from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 bus 
out of the stock of 7,415,000 have prob- 
ably been sold thus far for shipment. 


Chicago.—The better grades of oats 
were readily disposed of, and the basis 
was steady to lec up last week. No. 2 
white were quoted, March 26, at 451%4@ 
46c bu, No. 3 white 41@45c and No. 4 
white 361,@42',c. Cash rye was steady, 
and all grades were in demand, low 
grades being taken for mixing purposes. 
No. 2 were quoted around 984,@99c bu. 

San Francisco.—The barley market is 
quiet, and little is being offered from the 
country. Export trade remains steady, 
with space getting scarce at $10 per long 
ton. Quotations, March 25, 100’s, 
sacked: feed, $1.50; shipping, $1.85. Re- 
ceipts for the week, 6,992 tons; exports, 
10,830. Oats remain scarce at $1.80 per 
100 Ibs, sacked, for feeding. Receipts 
for week, 178 tons. 

Buffalo.—Oats are in active demand, 
particularly heavy No. 2 white. None 
of that grade are offered, however, and 
local mills have supplied their wants 
from western markets. Quotations, 
March 26: No. 3 white, 43%,¢ bu; No. 
4 white, 4214. 

Milwaukee.—Owing to the light move- 
ment, due to pressure of spring work in 
the interior and the condition of high- 
ways, coarse grains stiffened consider- 
ably. The close was strong at fully a 
recovery. Offerings of rye were small, 
and contained much wet and out of 
condition grain. Receipts were 8 cars, 
against 19 in the previous week, and 6 
a year ago. There was a good demand 
for the better qualities from shippers 
and millers. Bright oats were scarce 
and wanted, while poor were very slow. 
Malting barley was firm, but feed grades 
were slow. Closing quotations, March 
26: No. 2 rye, 988@98%c bu; No. 3 white 
oats, 43@46c; malting barley, 73@84c. 

Toronto.—American corn and western 
oats are quite active, while other grains 
continue slow. Corn has advanced 2c bu 
since a week ago, and western oats have 
declined 142c. Quotations, March 26: 
Ontario oats (nominal) 53@55c bu, bar- 
ley 67@70c and rye 98c@$1, car lots, 
track, country points; No. 2 American 
yellow corn, all-rail from Chicago, Ham- 
ilton freights, 84c; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern oats 66c, all-rail, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grains were active 
last week, liquidation in oats and barley 
being the outstanding feature. Values 
have moved in sympathy with the chief 
cereal. Some spreading operations have 
been in evidence, but the market has 
lacked buying support. Cash coarse 
grains have been very dull, with little or 
no demand. Quotations, March 26, Fort 
William basis: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 56c bu; barley, 72%2c; rye, 98%4c. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mch. May July May July 
Si.casee Ee 127% 129% 130% 
133% 128% 131% 132% 
133 % 128% 130% 131% 
134 129 132% 133 
134% 129% 133% 134% 
28. ccces 133% 128% 131% 132% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Mch. May July May July 
SB.cceee 136% 119% 128% 126% 
2B cccce 125% 120% 129% 127% 
Seevece 125% 120% 128% 126% 
Bb. cccce 125% 120% 129% 126% 
BE wccecce 126% 121% 130% 127% 
2Biccecs 126 120% 129 126 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Mch May July May July 
+ ee 135% 131% 131% 128% 
3B ccece 136 132% 132 128% 
BG cvecce 135% 132 132% 129 
2b. cccce 136% 133 132% 129% 
26. cocee 137% 133% 133% 130 
Sb. ccces 135% 132 132% 129% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Mch. May July May July 
BBecsice ETD 135 141% 137% 
|} ee 138% 135% 141% 137 
34, ccese 138% 136 140% 136% 
PBs scces 139% 136% 141% 137% 
Tere 140 137% 143% 138% 
} | Pras 139% 136% 141% 136% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Mch. March May May June 
BBeccvecs 152% 147% 127 128 
SB cciccs 152% 146% 127% 128% 
SE scene 154% 146% 126% 128% 
, ee 153% 147% sons can 
, er 155% 148% 128% 130% 
BBii cece 156% 148% ony oe 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Mch May July May July 
22. 72% 717% 71% 74% 
SEs s6ees 72% 77% 71% 7 
See er 71% 76% 70% 74 
oe 72% 77% 71% 74% 
,. 72 76% 71% 75 
BSccvcer 71% 7656 71% 74% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mch May July May July 
Siicccce GED 43% 41% 41% 
> ee 42% 43 % 40% 41% 
BGeccrves 42% 43% 40% 41% 
|. eee 43% 44% 41% 41% 
| errr 43% 44% 41% 42% 
| eee 43% 44 41% 42% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Mch. May July May July 
BBeosecve 98 96 91% 92% 
Ss és trex 97% 955% 90% 91% 
ere 98% 96% 91% 93% 
er 99% 97% 93 94% 
) Peete 101% 99% 94% 95% 
| 100% 98 93% 94% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Mch. May July May July 
eee 215 218 216% 218% 
BS evcees 215% 218% 216 % 219% 
ae 215% 218% 216% 219% 
| Sere 217% 220% 219% 222% 
er 217% 220% 219 223 
) eee 216 219 217% 220% 





Philadelphia—Oats dropped 1%c early 
last week, but have since recovered most 
of the loss, and closed firm at a net de- 
cline of but %4c. Offerings are light. 
Quotations, March 26: No. 2 white, 56@ 
57c bu; No. 3 white, 58@55c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending March 26, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Mpls. $111,481 442 1,004 10,416 6,827 
Kan. City.. 672 403 788 345 9,702 3,729 
Chicago .. 282 169 300 188 ees ees 
New York. 849 1,106 1,454 939 2,482 2,367 
Boston . 1 2 2 40 423 64 
Baltimore . 375 192 509 324 2,458 777 
Philadelphia 239 374 194 387 318 


Milwaukee. 38 74 9 63 ese eee 
Dul.-Sup. . 495 458 172 194 9,684 9,545 
Toledo .... 174 69 27 170 oes eee 


Buffalo es . eee see 
*Nashville. 13 31 46 11 263 538 
*Figures for 10 days ending March 21. 
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Oats—Receipts, Ship ts and St 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 26, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 207 422 796 561 11,388 19,550 
Kan. City .. 47 91 60 262 660 3,797 


Chicago ... 580 6570 387 651 eee eee 
New York.. 210 244 70 258 821 904 
Boston .... 9 ST sce coo eee 54 
Baltimore . 8 WA sce ve 58 83 
Philadelphia 10 109 30 17 163 254 
Milwaukee... 152 232 159 205 e208 re 
7,935 11,426 


Duluth-Sup.. 2 113 Se 
Teese suse OF 88 294 193 cas a7 
Buffalo 3,320 2,796 


*Nashville . 96 330 142 255 |300 301 
*Figures for 10 days ending March 21. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 26, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 36 69 45 36 3,566 3,564 
Kansas City.. 3 3 - a> 169 151 
CeSORMO .coce 32 22 29 1 ae “> 
New York ... 54 162 26 322 653 428 
Boston ...... ses ees eee 6 4 
Baltimore ... 61 GJ ..- 836 39 
Philadelphia B ese ioe ‘os 70 7 
Milwaukee ... 11 9 24 16 4. ie 
Dul.-Superior. 172 105 ... 49 7,415 5,477 
Buffalo ...... eee . 411 48 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 26, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 142 357 177 887 2,073 3,485 
Kansas City.. 3 - ase 2 5 66 
el eee 88 158 64 57 <a Pee 
New York ... 128 163 267 337 631 422 
ere ee S «sae 55 24 254 
Baltimore... ... 51 58 100 52 160 
Philadelphia > cam 16 41 25 
Milwaukee 148 222 46 27 nee ae 
Dul.-Superior.. 19 10 15 ... 505 743 
ae eee se0 cas eee 158 900 
*Nashville ... 1 ee 


*Figures for 10 days ending March 21. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending March 26, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 48 104 22 51 788 724 
CSD: 5 i620 ss 63 27 wae eat ee ae 
Dul.-Superior.. 50 35 45 201,260 697 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week end- 
ing March 26, as reported to the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 


bushels: Canadian 

American in bond 
WORE ccvcscccovscce . 54,779,000 7,222,000 
RYO cccccccccecseccese 13,968,000 860,000 
CE nrcneoeveesebeoces 51,366,000 j= = scccce 
EEE cccicageavesves 5,315,000 903,000 
OMe weccccccccscccece 40,066,000 40,000 
Wiaweeed ..cccccecncce 2,026,000 17,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on March 26: wheat, 339,- 
000 bus; rye 1,374,000; corn, 1,697,000; bar- 
ley, 86,000; oats 178,000. 





Corn—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending March 26, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 114 147 263 165 1,566 586 
Kansas City.. 145 375 141 203 4,848 5,434 


Chicago ..... 1,117 1,643 389 $827 ... «.. 
New York ... 32 er 13 89 73 
arr 1 S ées dee 5 14 
Baltimore ... 87 are 60 396 396 
Philadelphia . 27 11 9 19 65 22 

Milwaukee .. 77 #158 156 oF @e0 -<0% 
Dul.-Superior.. 2 65 608 eee 15 ° 
eee 76 63 65 101. ... as 
MeMale .ccc0s ose «88 eos cos G000 BOee 
*Nashville ... 72 118 48 106 63 175 


*Figures for 10 days ending March 21, 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Mch, 12— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .645,000 511,000 671,000 


BOBDOTES. ccccucevseses 124,216 40,887 164,789 

BES 5606555040008 12,200 12,740 4,944 
Stocks on Mch. 12— 

At terminals ........ 58,663 44,415 71,451 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 84,621 
Week's decrease ..... 4,197 


66,23 


38 «66,204 
9,027 2 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on March 25, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
oo) eee 1,031 6 358 ces 
OS A Aes 3,914 295 y 408 
Northland ...... 5,455 469 “os 
Cam. Gov't ..<s>» 1,267 75 1,180 
Sask. Pool No. 4. 4,280 220 454 

PaO. DB vnccveses 5,973 203 221 
Private elevators 19,447 1,474 284 
ABORE. ccccvccacs 7,813 a 

es 49,180 2,800 5,434 2,546 
Tear OBO ws - 47,771 7,070 6,190 2,295 
Afloat year ago... 6,818 511 127 exe 
Tere 1,305 35 310 15 
Rail shipments 472 140 3 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard..... 15 Durum ....... 1,207 
No. 1 northern. G15 Bota .cccccves 131 
No. 2 northern. 1,359 Winter ....... 3 
Dr. 1 & 2 nor. 1,358 White spring.. 128 
No. 3 northern. 1,747 Others ........ 13,034 
Migs an wk & OOo BETS PPWIWRCO ccccece 19,447 
POs Bi caesveace G85 AMeOAt ..ccsvee 7,813 
ee eer 392 —_— 
PUGE cc ceseces 167 TOtel .ccvcas 49,180 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2C. W.. SO CRRGTS occ ccwse 632 
No. 3 C. W 308 Private ....ce- 1,474 
ee ee 5 — 
a ee. an dewt ae 197 POOR. 6.0.0:09 0 2,800 
i. errrrre 156 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on March 19, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Mch. 18, 
Wheat— Mch. 19 vious week 1926 
United States*.. 54,837 —687 9,272 
United Statesf.. 3,275 +136 2,908 
Camada ...c00- +» 115,181 +1,887 101,882 
Dees. sasdens 173,293 +1,336 144,062 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


TE ksaeeenaas 84,700 +5,200 56,200 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
ee 257,993 +6,536 200,262 


CORN—United States and Canada— 


WE éuctessens 51,736 +134 39,540 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

re 56,069 —1,060 78,842 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
a———United States—__—__, 


East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SUP 2 seces 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
AOS. 3 ccces 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 .... 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Ce 2 even 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Mev. 2 .ccce 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
3 -++++ 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
SOB. 1 csces 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
eek. Bsc caee 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
Week ending— 

Mch, 6 .... 56,818,000 3,307,000 60,125,000 
Mch. 12 55,524,000 3,139,000 68,663,000 
Mch. 19 54,837,000 3,275,000 58,112,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 

and Canada dom and 

Canada both coasts afloat* 

July 1 39,900,000 656,386,000 53,300,000 
Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 .... 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1 «+ 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
3 ++++124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
Jan. 1 ....117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
WU. Beecen 114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 


Week ending— 


Mch. 6 ....113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900.000 
Mch. 12 ...113,294,000 171,957,000 79,500,000 
Mch. 19 ...115,181,000 173,293,000 84,700,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week ending— 
July 1 ....109,686,000 Mch, 5 ...249,344,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Mch. 12 ..251,457,000 
Sept. 1 ...133,277,000 Mch. 19 - 257,993,000 
Oct. 1 ....170,478,000 
Nov. 1 ....207,204,000 
Dec. 1 ....243,373,000 
Jan. 1 ....236,607,000 
Feb. 1....244,534,000 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——— Week ending———, July 1, 1926, to 
Mch, 19 Mch. 12 Mch, 19, 1927 

“sae #4«=- ~~ Sf een 4,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
ro Week ending———, 
Mch. 19 Mch. 12 

penee 23,000 





July 1, 1926, to 
Mch. 19, 1927 
11,179,000 








March April May 


6 13 202713 1017 2411 8 1522 29|5 1219 26|3 10 17 24 31|7 14 21 28|4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30]6 13 2027|4 1118 25]1 8 15 22 29 


$1.95 
1.90 
1.85 


Movement of Wheat Prices 


June July August 


September 


December 


October November 


February 
5 12 19 26 


March 
5 12 19 26 
oy 41.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 


January 
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Chicago Board’s Action 
in No. 4 Corn 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Strong sentiment 
in favor of the highest standard of 
grain contract caused the removal of 
No. 4 corn from delivery on futures 
contracts of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. John A. Bunnell, president, 
last week submitted to the Iowa leg- 
islature a copy of a report by a spe- 
cial committee whose inquiry fol- 
lowed a protest from Iowa against 
the recent change. Farmers as well 
as the grain trade were at a disad- 
vantage, the committee declared, by 
reason of the rule that formerly per- 
mitted delivery of No. 4 corn. 
Those holding these future con- 
tracts had to accept “a grade of 
corn that could not safely be car- 
ried through the spring months.” 
To avoid this large risk, it was stat- 
ed, the tendency had been to dis- 
pose of the futures contract, which, 
in turn, depressed the general price 
level. Support to the market was 
thus discouraged. 

“A future corn contract shorn of 
that hazard,” says the report, “has a 
distinct tendency to draw greater 
support to the market by encourag- 
ing the buyers to own futures both 
for carrying and for protection 
against forward product sales. Such 
support inevitably strengthens the 
market and tends to stimulate prices 
to a higher level.” 

“It might be well to mention,” the 
report said, “that in the course of 
your committee’s inquiry the fact 
has become more and more obvious 
that a better understanding of the 
Chicago situation by farm leaders 
and officials would be highly bene- 
ficial to growers. History shows 
that in times of even moderate price 
depression, due to surplus produc- 
tion, attacks upon the marketing ma- 
chinery have been numerous and in- 
tense. Some of the advice has been 
hasty and ill-chosen, and has con- 
fused the farmer, discouraged sup- 
port for his grain market to the dis- 
advantage of a higher price level, 
and has caused general confusion. 
Such clamor based upon hasty con- 
sideration, whether good or bad in 
intent, nevertheless churns the chan- 
nels of trade, destroys confidence 
and often permits prices to sag from 
their normal course.” 


Chicago.—Discounts on cash corn dur- 
ing the period from March 8 to 23 nar- 
rowed from 8c to 12c bu, although at 
the week end there was a slight reaction, 
as basis got to a point where there was 
no mixing profit, so it slumped off about 
¥,c. Demand was quite active, indus- 
tries and elevators being in the market. 
No. 3 mixed was quoted, March 26, at 
66%oc bu, No. 4 mixed 6312@64'4c, No. 5 
mixed 601,@62%,c; No. 2 yellow 72c, 
No. 3 yellow 67c, No. 4 yellow 624,@ 
64c, No. 5 yellow 6142,@62%c, No. 6 
yellow 60@61¥,c; No. 4 white 683@631,c, 
No. 5 white 62@621,c, No. 6 white 60@ 
61%,¢. 

New Orleans.—There was fair scat- 
tered buying of corn in the domestic 
market last week, and exports through 
New Orleans were in fair volume, the 
total for the week being 33,680 bus, of 
which Havre took 2,600 bus, the rest 
going to Latin America, in the follow- 
ing amounts: 19,800 bus to Progreso, 
7,855 to Havana, 2,345 to Matanzas, 150 
to Sagua la Grande, 100 to Cienfuegos 
and 55 to Ceiba. Quotations, March 24: 
No. 2 yellow 89c bu, No. 3 88c; No. 2 
white 89c, No. 3 88c, for the local trade, 
and in bulk, for export, 6c bu less. Yel- 
low chops were quoted at $1.65 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $1.55; standard meal, 
$1.721,. 

Memphis.—Corn meal sold slowly and 
prices had an easy tone last week. Cream 
was reported as being offered, March 26, 
as low as $3.25 bbl, basis 24’s, although 
most mills asked $3.40@3.45. Stocks are 
light, and a further decline is not ex- 
pected. The movement to the interior is 
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delayed by lateness of the season, and 
jobbers are not stocking up. Corn is 
slightly steadier. Cash No. 3 white was 
quoted at 7lc bu. 

St. Louis.—There was a good demand 
for corn last week, although confined 
pretty much to mill buying. Receipts 
were light and cleaned up closely. Good 
local demand. Receipts were 149 cars, 
against 209 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, March 26: No. 3 yellow 71@72c 
bu, No. 4 yellow 68@69c, No. 5 yellow 
65c; No. 5 white, 65c. 

Nashville—No great improvement is 
reported in demand for corn in the 
South. Stocks are light, and there has 
been no pressure of offerings. Market 
unsettled and irregular. Quotations, 
March 26: No. 2 white 76@77c bu, No. 
3 white 73@75c; No. 2 yellow 82@84c, 
No. 3 yellow 79@80c. Corn meal trade 
is routine, with running time at grist 
mills fairly well sustained. Degerminat- 
ed cream meal, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
is quoted at $1.75@1.85 per 100 lbs. 

Kansas City—Fair receipts of corn 
met moderate scattered demand, with a 
net decline of about 1c in prices, which 
on March 26 were: white, No. 2 70@ 
714,c bu, No. 3 654%,@69c, No. 4 62144@ 
67c; yellow, No. 2 73@751,c, No. 3 71% 
@73Y,c, No. 4 66@70%c; mixed, No. 2 
69@72c, No. 3 65@69%42c, No. 4 62@ 
67c; cream meal, basis cotton 24’s, $3.60 
bbl; corn bran, $25 ton; hominy feed, 
$25. 

Minneapolis.—The cash corn market at 
Minneapolis has been strong all week, 
due to buying by Pacific Coast interests. 
Some good-sized lots have been worked, 
with the result that cash prices have ad- 
vanced 2@3c, compared with the option. 
No. 3 yellow is quoted at 2@4c bu un- 
der Chicago May; No. 4 yellow, 5@7c 
under; No. 5 yellow, 8@10c under; No. 
6 yellow, 10@14c under. Mixed corn 
is holding at 2@3c bu under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
26 was 65@69%c; the closing price on 
March 28 was 68@69c. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on 
March 29 at $4.60@4.70 per 200 lbs, and 
yellow at $4.50@4.60. 

Milwaukee.—Industries and_ shippers 
were in the market for the better grades 
of corn, and with light offerings aver- 
aging mediocre, the market ruled strong 
and 1@2c higher, aided by an improved 
cash basis. Receipts last week were 52 
cars, against 45 in the previous one, and 
107 a year ago. Closing quotations, 
March 26: No. 4 yellow, 67@69'c bu; 
No. 4 white, 66@67c; No. 4 mixed, 66@ 
67c. 

San Francisco.—Corn remains steady 
to weaker, with nothing but eastern on 
offer. Sorghums are scarce. Quotations, 
March 25: eastern No. 2 yellow, bulk, 
$1.77 per 100 lbs; receipts for week, 400 
tons; eastern No. 2 Kafir and milo, $1.55 
and $1.60, bulk, respectively; California 
milo and Egyptian corn, $1.80 and $2, 
sacked, respectively. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn was in fair demand 
last week, with offerings rather heavy. 


Sales were principally in small lots. 
Quotations, March 26: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, 81@814%2c bu; No. 3 yellow, 


shelled, 78@781,.c. 

Buffalo— Demand continues active for 
low moisture test corn, but supplies are 
scarce. Local mills are in the market 
for either corn suitable for drying or 
No. 2 or No. 3 yellow. Corn meal, both 
domestic and export, continues in ac- 
tive demand. Quotations, March 26: 
corn meal, table, per 100 Ibs, $2.15; No. 
3 yellow corn, 674c bu. 

Boston.—Hominy feed is dull and low- 
er. On March 26 shippers quoted at 
$32 ton, in 100-lb sacks. Gluten feed 
was unchanged at $39.90, in 100-Ib sacks, 
for March and April shipment. Gluten 
meal was steady at $50.65 for March and 
April shipment. Granulated yellow corn 
meal was quoted at $2.05, bolted yellow 
at $2, and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $1.75, all in 100-lb sacks. Corn 
for shipment firmer at the close of last 
week, with a slow demand. Old No. 2 
yellow for shipment all-rail was quoted 
at 93@95c bu, and No. 3 yellow 91@ 
93c; new No. 2 yellow 89@9lc, and 
No. 3 yellow 85@87c. 


Baltimore.—Corn was 2'¥,c lower on 
contract grade than in the preceding 
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week, with movement large but demand 
small. Arrivals included 55,060 bus by 
rail and 31,717 by boat. Closing price 
of No. 2 spot on March 26, 75c bu. Near- 
by yellow cob was easier and slow at 
$3.90@4 bbl. Sales of corn reported for 
the week were parcel lots of southern 
white, mixed and yellow at 69@76c, as 
to quality and condition, and a few cars 
of No. 2 spot for export and No. 2 
mixed spot, at 74%4c. Domestic No. 2 
yellow, track, closed at 78c, nominal, or 
down 5c from the previous week. Corn 
meal and hominy were nominally un- 
changed at $1.95@2.10 per 100 lbs for 
standard stock. 


Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal, in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Demand for 
corn goods is slow and largely of a job- 
bing character, and the market is again 
easier. Supplies are small but ample. 
Quotations, March 26, in 100-lb sacks: 
kiln-dried granulated yellow and white 


meal, fancy, $2.20@2.25; white cream 
meal, fancy, $2.20@2.25; pearl hominy 


and grits, $2.20@2.25. 
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Toronto.—Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
selling slowly. Cereal mills report a fair 
trade in their small package lines, but 
the volume of sales is not heavy. As 
usual, business is becoming quieter as 
the weather grows warmer. Prices have 
not changed. Quotations, March 26: 
rolled oats $6.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
car lots, delivered; mixed cars, $6.80; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Winnipeg—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are quiet, domestic demand having fall- 
en off considerably. Export business is 
steady, but somewhat restricted, and 
values remain approximately unchanged. 
Quotations, March 26: rolled oats. in 80- 
lb bags, $3.10, and oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal, both package and in bulk, is 
reported normal. Rolled oats steady at 
$3.25 per 90-lb jute bag, with oatmeal 10 
per cent more, both subject to 1 per 
cent cash discount. 


Boston.—A quiet demand exists for 
oatmeal, with the market lower at $3.15 
for rolled and $3.46 for cut and ground, 
in 90-lb sacks. 

Buffalo.—Local oatmeal factories are 
satisfied with the inquiry, and are work- 
ing full time to fill their orders. Quo- 
tations, March 26: rolled oats, $8@3.20 
per 90-lb sack; reground oat feed, $11.50 
@12 ton; fine oat groats, $55@57; 
ground feeding oats, $54@55. 

Chicago.—Domestic demand for oat 
products continues fairly active, and last 
week a few shipments were made abroad, 
the first for some time. Rolled oats 
were quoted, March 26, at $2.75 per 90- 
lb sack, and oatmeal at $3.05 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia—There is a fair de- 
mand for oatmeal, and the market rules 
steady under small supplies. Quotation, 
March 26, $3.50@3.60 per 100-lb sack 
for ground. 





SEEK DIRECT ACTION IN 
MILLING INVESTIGATION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—To shorten the 
legal route, the dispute between flour 
millers and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will probably be taken directly to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This is the case involving the right of the 
commission to compel millers individually 
and the Millers’ National Federation to 
turn over to the commission, in connec- 
tion with its investigation of the flour 
trade, correspondence files and records. 
The millers were sustained in their op- 
position through injunctions and _ re- 
straining orders in the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia. Appeal was 
taken to the district court of appeals, 
where the case now rests. The commis- 
sion has sought the permission of the 
solicitor general of the United States to 
have the case transferred to the United 
States Supreme Court without adjudica- 
tion in the district court of appeals. The 
millers are offering no opposition. 
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iasenpel-—ieemsael =e is 
noted in demand for linseed meal. Stocks 
at mills and in the country are report- 
ed very low. Buyers showed more inter- 
est on March 29 than for some time. 
Meal is quoted at $48 ton at Minneapo- 
lis, $48.50 at Chicago, $47 at Toledo, and 
$45.50 at Buffalo. Cake for April ship- 
ment is offered at $37 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. Some firms have no cake to of- 
fer for summer shipment. 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth— 


Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 22. 2.17 2.15 2.18% 2.16% 2.18% 
March 23. 2.16% 2.15 2.17% 2.16% 2.19%, 
March 24. 2.17 2.15% 2.17% 2.16% 2.19% 
March 25. 2.19 2.17% 2.20% 2.19% 2.22% 
March 26. 2.19 2.17% 2.20 2.19 2.22 
March 28. 2.17% 2.16 2.18% 2.17% 2.2( 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, to 
March 26, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

7—Receipts— me. - 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-: 





Minneapolis .. 7,319 8,723 1,747 2, 
Po eae 7,099 8,629 5,298 7,5 
WOOO seccs 14,418 17,352 7,045 9, 80% 


Duluth—tThe flaxseed futures market 
showed weakness under early selling and 
cash offerings in excess of demand. 
Hedging pressure and tired long holders 
softened the undertone to the extent 
that mixed declines of 3@4%4c wer 
scored. Later, operators advanced bids, 
making full recovery of the early loss 
and small additional gains, resulting in 
establishing a high level for the week. 
Further strength featured the opening 
of the final session, but support quickly 
flattened out. However, the marke! 
closed with mixed gains of 14%,@21,¢ 
over March 19. Elevators absorbed 
ordinary flaxseed at the lower range. 
No. 1 closed 2c under to 4c over May, 
depending on quality. 

Chicago.—There is very little activit, 
in linseed meal. Production is light and 
inquiries are few. On March 26 it was 
quoted at $48.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—New business in linseed 
meal is extremely light, but with mills 
well supplied with directions for the re- 
mainder of March, there has been no 
disposition to make price concessions. 
Asking limits, however, are almost en 
tirely nominal, for little inquiry is being 
made for later shipment meal. General 
ly speaking, the market is quiet and dull 
on an unchanged basis. Quotation, 
March 26, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49@49.50 
ton. 

Pittsburgh.—There was only a fair de 
mand for linseed meal last week. Prices 
were somewhat higher, and offerings lib 
eral. Quotation, March 26, $48.70 ton. 


Buffalo.—Prices eased off early last 
week, but later worked up. Quotations, 
March 26: oil meal, 34 per cent, $45 ton, 
32 per cent $44. 

Boston,—Not much inquiry exists for 
linseed meal. Mill offerings are light, 
and market is held firm. Buffalo mills 
are only offering 50 per cent of their 
capacity, it is reported. On March 26 
they quoted 34 per cent meal at $49.70 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, for 45-day ship 
ment, Boston points, and 32 per cent at 
$48.70. Edgewater offered 32 per cent 
meal at $47@50, in 100-lb sacks, 45-da\ 
shipment, Boston points. 

Toronto.—The linseed meal market ha: 
not changed in any respect. Sales are 
fair. On March 26 the quotation wa: 
$43 ton, in new bags, car lots, f.o.b., mill 
points. 

Winnipeg.—Local mills report a fairly 
good demand for linseed oil cake anid 
meal, at unchanged prices. Sales ar 
mostly domestic, although a satisfactory 
inquiry has been recorded from outside 
points. Quotations, March 26: oil cake. 
in bags, $41 ton, and meal $43. Prices 
for flaxseed have held firmly, but trading 
has been very light, this grain closing, 
March 26, at $1.89% bu, basis Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. 








Punjab is the largest wheat producing 
province in India. The acreage sown to 
wheat there this year is 10,407,000, and 
80,472,000 in all India. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 

















Alabama 
The American Bakeries Co. of Ala- 
bama will build a plant at Gadsden, to 
cost $100,000. 





Arizona 

Frank Vance, of the Vance Bros. Bak- 
ing Co., Phoenix, visited San Francisco 
recently, placing orders for ovens and 
equipment for a new bakery at Globe. 
The plant will represent an investment 
of about $45,000, and will serve the 
Globe and Miami mining districts. 





California 

H. A. Ditmer has sold his interest in 
the Standard Doughnut Co., Oakland, 
to his partner, A. D. Winter, who will 
continue the business. 

Louis Armanino has purchased the 
San Francisco Station Paste Co., 619 
East Lafayette, Stockton, from D. Leer 
and P. Barbieri. 

J. Juan has opened a bakery at 1829 
Park Boulevard, Oakland. 

Gemmell Bros. have opened a bakery 
at 8434 East Fourteenth Street, Oakland. 

Paul Pietsch has purchased the bakery 
of Rudolph Sonneman, Carlsbad. 

The W. C. Miller feed mill, Cypress, 
was damaged $5,000 by fire. 

Edward T. Boeshar has purchased the 
Dependable Home Bakery, 4643 Prospect 
Avenue, Los Angeles, from Charles W. 
Smith. 

Paraskevo Merciadis, 5024 Central 
Avenue, Los Angeles, will call his shop 
the National Baking Co. 

James Buchan has purchased a build- 
ing at Merced and opened a bakery. 

Charles J. Duff and E. E. Hutchinson, 
as partners, will continue the wholesale 
flour and feed business formerly con- 
ducted at Placerville by the Sperry 
Flour Co. 

Humphrey’s 
Francisco, has 
(Avenue. 

W. E. Boushey has opened the New 
South Wilson Way Bakery, 952 Wilson 
Way, Stockton. 

L. C. Morton has taken a partnership 
interest in the Strathmore (Cal.) Feed 
& Fuel Co. 

G. W. Moore has opened a bakery at 
Woodman Avenue and Ventura Boule- 
vard, Van Nuys. 

R. W. De Mahy is now sole owner of 
the Oakland (Cal.) Doughnut Co., hav- 
ing purchased the interest of G. W. 
Smith. 

C. A. Winterholr has sold his Norwalk 
(Cal.) Bakery to M. W. Fletcher. 

Edward Lomberg has purchased the 
Victor Baking Co. plant at San Luis 
Obispo. 

D. Maraballo and J. Ramondetti have 
bought the Escondido (Cal.) Bakery. 

The I-Knead Bakery has been opened 
at 5935 Foothill Boulevard, in Oakland, 
by J. W. Cowling. 

The Suydam Baking Co. has opened 
its plant at Fourteenth and Canal 
streets, Long Beach. Earl Suydam is 
general manager. 

Frank Schiret and F. A. Bonnet have 
purchased the Home Bakery, Modesto, 
from J. H. Mallenkapf. 

The Sutter Candy Co., Sacramento, 
will move its bakery and candy factory 
to a new location. 

The California Baking Co. has opened 
a coffee cake department at its plant, 
242 Aliso Street, Los Angeles. 

A. H. Melekin and Harry S. Dayien 
have named their shop at 869 Fair Oaks 
Avenue, Los Angeles, the Home Bakery. 

The feed business of W. M. Munson, 
Los Banos, has been sold to the Los 
Banos Lumber & Supply Co. 

W. C. Trombly has purchased the My- 
osotis (Cal.) Bakery. ‘ 

Chester M. Derbyshire has opened a 
bakery at 113084 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Sawtelle. 

A. Abrahamson has opened a bakery 
at 3051 School Street, Oakland. 

L. Bascou has sold the Muzio Bakery, 
817 East Market Street, Stockton, to G. 
Calestini, L. Fianelli, A. Reboli and Q. 
Fochetti. 

The Napa Milling & Warehouse Co. 
has opened a feed mill at Sonoma. 

L. A. Pastorino has sold his interest 


Bakery, San 
15 Excelsior 


Cruller 
moved to 


in the Oakland Macaroni Co., 1065 Sev- 
enth Street, to A. Levaggi, L. Garibaldi 
and B. Crosetti. 

C. E. Van Orinda has opened a bak- 
ery at 2444 Grove Street, Oakland. 

The Mission Bakery, Seabright, has 
opened under the management of W. 
Lohman. 

Colorado 

The Longs Peak Milling Co., Long- 
mont, formerly known as the Farmers’ 
Union Co-Operative Elevator & Supply 
Co., is preparing to reopen its 300-bbl 
flour mill after three years’ idleness. 

J. H. Heisler has resumed charge of 
the Glenwood Springs (Colo.) Bakery. 

C. J. Miner & Sons have purchased 
the Excello Bakery, Hugo, from Gus 
Zanos. 

Connecticut 

Millington & Lavender have opened a 
pastry shop at Kensington. 

The Farm House Bakery, Inc., Mil- 
ford, with authorized capital of $50,000, 
has been incorporated by Charles Snyder, 
Bridgeport, Henry Lebowitz, New York, 
and Betty Bornstein, Milford. 

A bakery has been opened in connec- 
tion with Cano’s Store, Railroad Ave- 
nue, Darien. 

Delaware 

The Betts Baking Co., Wilmington, to 
deal in pastries of all kinds, has been 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


Idaho 

Martin Freidel has purchased the Lin- 
coln Bakery, 305 South Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Pocatello, from H. R. Coles. 

The Filer (Idaho) Bakery has been 
redecorated and an electric oven in- 
stalled. J. E. Read is proprietor. 

W. W. Odell, of Odell & Cole, City 
Bakery, St. Maries, died recently. 

The name of the Idaho Wholesale Co., 
wholesale groceries, Wallace, has been 
changed to Morrow Wholesale Co., and 
the capital increased to $750,000. 


Illinois 

Mrs. Daisy Putcier has purchased the 
North End Bakery, 1431 North Main 
Street, Rockford, from F. H. Kleschen. 

Fred Messmer’s pastry bakery, Mat- 
toon, will soon open. 

O. A. Morris and A. J. Davis have 
purchased the Waverly (Ill.) Bakery 
from J. L. Adcock. 

Charles Moll has opened a bakery at 
6200 State Street, Edgemont. 

A. Deck, Twenty-sixth and Madison, 
Granite City, has sold his bakery to 
William Schmidt. 

The Anton Samilis Bakery, 698 Oliver 
Avenue, Aurora, was damaged $6,000 by 
fire. 

Indiana 

O. E. Hicks and W. Cohoon have pur- 
chased the Carthage (Ind.) Bakery. 

The Bryan Bakery, Portland, will 
move to new quarters. 

The Federal Baking Co., Terre Haute, 
has opened its new plant. 

The Ferguson Bakery, La Fayette, re- 
cently opened its plant at Sixteenth and 
Kossuth streets. 

Fletcher Peek has enlarged the Purity 
Bakery, Rockport, by the addition of 
equipment. 

E. F. Courtney has purchased the Gas 
City Bakery, Jonesboro, from F. G. 
Peas. 

Iowa 

Harold Evans, Evans Grain & Feed 
Co., Adel, will erect a feed mill. 

The Piggly Wiggly System will erect 
a warehouse at Des Moines to serve its 
retail stores. R. C. Gouldsmith is dis- 
trict manager. 

The Siert Bakery, 
burned; loss, $10,000. 

C. F. Wright and his two sons are 
operating the East Side Bakery, Knox- 
ville, formerly owned by Roy Johnson. 

Pearl Roth has purchased the Murray 
(Iowa) Bakery from C. T. Zink. 

The Norway (Iowa) Grain Co. has 
succeeded the Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
and will handle coal, seeds and feed. 

Faktor’s Bakery, Mason City, George 
Faktor, proprietor, has succeeded George 
Wilson’s bakery. 

The United Food Buyers’ Association 


Emmetsburg, 





is a co-operative buying organization of 
14 retail grocery members in Sioux City. 
Offices are located at 301 West Seventh 
Street. H. Ratner is buyer. 

Miss Margaret B. Daniels is proprie- 
tress of the S-A-G Pie Dough Co. re- 
cently opened at 956 Eighteenth Street, 
Des Moines. Pie dough ready for the 
pans will be sold to the retail baking 
trade. 

Kansas 

John W. Damon has purchased the 
City Bakery, Coffeyville, from J. R. 
Koerner. 

T. R. Bryne has purchased the interest 
of his partner, J. A. Shay, in the Peer- 
less Bakery, Manhattan. 

Charles Bachmann has resumed man- 
agement of the Bachmann Bakery, New- 
ton, after leasing it for a year. 

Ben Weimer has leased from M. H. 
Fox the bakery at Russell, rear of the 
Stoppel Grocery. 

Culler’s Grocery is the new name of a 
grocery store in Eureka, recently pur- 
chased by H. V. Culler from Charles H. 
Boterf. 

Fire recently damaged the plant of the 
Wichita Home Baking Co. $2,500. 

The Whole Food Store, 233 South 
Market Street, Wichita, managed by 
Mrs. Robert McVicar, will sell only 
whole foods. The only bread handled 
will be whole wheat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Brooks have leased 
the Sunflower Bakery, Kingman. 

Harry Campbell has opened a grocery 
store at 112 North Maple, Eureka. 

Landcraft Smith has opened a bakery 
at Coffeyville. 

P. L. Ochs has torn down his elevator 
at Ochs, and is rebuilding a 16,000-bu 
plant. 

E. D. Samson and Roy Hamilton, 
Quinter, have opened a grocery store in 
the Moore Building, McCracken. 

Glen Moore and Wendell Koerner 
have opened a pastry shop at Coffey- 
ville. 

Kentucky 

Fire destroyed the feed 
Julius Bucholz, Jeffersontown. 

The Vienna Model Bakery and Res- 
taurant, 1383 South Fourth Street, Louis- 
ville, has been closed. 

Harry Patrey has purchased the in- 
terest of Wainwright Foley in the Con- 
solidated Bakery, Pineville. 


store of 


Louisiana 

The Cotton Bros. Baking Co. is erect- 
ing a two-story bakery at Bolton Ave- 
nue and Elliott Street, Alexandria. 

A. M. Stein, 1642 Elysian Fields 
Street, New Orleans, has installed a mix- 
er in his bakery. 

Charles Dennery, Inc., bakers’ sup- 
plies, New Orleans, has increased its 
capitalization to $400,000. 

Adam Speed has bought the Hess 
Bakery, North Prieur Street, New Or- 
leans. 

Maryland 

The large bakery under construction 
at Baltimore for the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration is being rushed to completion. 

Frey & Son, Inc., wholesale grocers 
and flour, Baltimore, has leased a four- 
story warehouse at 118 South Hanover 
Street, where it will establish a cash de- 
partment. 

Massachusetts 

Gannon’s Bakery, Inc., Worcester, has 
been incorporated; capital, 50 shares 
common stock without par value. 

Freeman’s Bakery, Inc., Worcester, 
has been formed with a capital of 100 
shares common stock, without par value. 


Minnesota 
Dr. O. N. Bossingham, Lake Benton, 
has sold his bakery to John Goodhouse. 
C. A. Marks, Benna Bakery, Blue 
Earth, has purchased a bakery at Buf- 
falo Center, Iowa, and will operate both. 
J. W. Nolan has purchased the feed 
store and mill of John Warner, Buffalo. 
The Bowman Laboratory & Milling 
Co., Owatonna, has been incorporated for 
$50,000 and will open for business on 
April 1. Erick Bowman is president, 
W. C. Brown vice president and Clif- 
ford A. Boeke secretary. The company 





will manufacture and distribute, at 
wholesale, poultry and cattle feed and 
remedies. 

A. L. Sculean has sold his interest 
in the Lyle (Minn.) Feed Mill to E. 
Fossey. 

Kasper Bros. have opened a flour, feed 
and provision store at Remer. 

W. A. Richter, baker, Lakefield, has 
succeeded C. L. Anderson. 

J. Greibler, 981 Payne Avenue, St. 
Paul, has closed his bakery. 

Patrick Sullivan has purchased the 
Pure Food Bakery, Virginia, from A. E, 
Schwertman. 

Mississippi 

Mattingly’s Bakery, Hattiesburg, has 
opened its new plant. 

F. M. Abernathy has opened the Wig- 
gins (Miss.) Bakery. 

Missouri 

C. L. Cummins has purchased the W. 
L. Crutchfield Bakery, Clifton Hills. 

Charles Jenkins has purchased a half 
interest with his brother, S. B. Jenkins, 
in his bakery at Fairfax. 

The Joyce Wholesale Bakery, South 
Cedar Street, Nevada, has been opened. 

Robert Williams has purchased a half 
interest in the feed business of Ran- 
dolph Thompson, Richmond. 

J. M. Lamb has purchased the bakery 
of William Morris, Sarcoxie. 

Henry Struttman has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Jefferson City, from his 
brother, Theodore Struttman, and Au- 
gust Van Booven. 

Abraham L. Epstein, owner of the 
Sanitary System of Bakeries, 109 East 
Tenth Street and 807 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

David H. Epstein 
Qualitee Bakery, 817 
Street, Kansas City. 

The Langeneckert Bakery, 3196 Mor- 
ganford Road, St. Louis, will hereafter 
be known as the National Label Bread 
Co. 

A. Rottler has sold his bakery, 4527 
Morganford Road, St. Louis, to A. Ober- 
meyer. 

John Valo & Son have opened a bak- 
ery at 7618 Horter Street, St. Louis. 

A. Kiefer has bought the bakery at 
4301 College Avenue, St. Louis, from A. 
Schwartz. 

C. Roth, 1918 Park Avenue, St. Louis, 
has sold his bakery to A. Kortmeyer. 

William Robing has sold his bakery, 
4401 Lucky Street, St. Louis, to Frances 
Teutenberg. 

C. Schoenberger, formerly of the Sun- 
light Bakery, St. Charles, has again 
opened a shop at 338 North Main Street, 
St. Charles. 

Mrs. L. C. Riedlinger is opening a 
bakery at Ferguson, and a branch at 
Overland. 

A bakery, known as the Master Chef, 
has been opened at 1051 Hodiamont 
Street, St. Louis. 

E. Kromat, 3036 Rutger Street, St. 


has opened the 
East Eighteenth 


Louis, and J. King, 3767 Meramec 
Street, have closed their bakeries. 
George McGregor, Maplewood, has 


closed his bakery. 

F. Wetteroth has opened a bakery at 
1818 North Taylor, St. Louis, and an- 
other, known as the Thompson Bakery, 
has been opened at 6129 Bartmer Ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 

CANADA 

T. A. McCormick, president of the 
Canada Biscuit Co., Ltd., London, Ont., 
has been elected a director of the North- 
ern Assurance Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

It is reported that Moirs, Ltd., confec- 
tionery manufacturer, Halifax, N. S., 
contemplates opening a branch factory 
in Toronto. 

R. G. Carpenter has been appointed 
sales representative in western Canada 
for the Pendrith Machinery Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. He formerly was manager of 
the bakers’ oven and equipment depart- 
ment of Almonds, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

James D. Lawrence, who with his 
brother George established the Lawrence 
Bakery, Toronto, died, Feb. 28, after 
a two months’ illness. He retired sev- 
eral years ago. 




















M. & ST. L. AND SOO ROADS 
ASK FOR RATE REHEARING 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—The Minneapo- 
lis & St. Louis and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie railroads last 
week filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission petitions for reargu- 
ment on the evidence presented last fall 
in support of a proposal to reduce by 
6c per 100 lbs the all-rail grain and 
flour rates from Minneapolis to the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

The Minneapolis and St. Louis road, in 
its petition, declared that northwestern 
farmers would benefit directly from the 
rate adjustment through the strength 
which would be added to the Minneapo- 
lis grain market; evidence presented in 
support of the proposed lower rate has 
shown that it is reasonably compensa- 
tory and neither unduly prejudicial nor 
unjustly discriminatory; the Interstate 
Commerce Commission erred in its be- 
lief that the proposed readjustment 
would lead to disruption of the whole 
western grain rate structure. 

It was held that with Minneapolis 
functioning at perhaps 75 per cent of 
milling capacity, as a premium wheat 
market, grain growers would be certain 
to receive higher premiums than if mills 
operated only on a 40 per cent basis, as 
now. Objections of eastern railways 
were declared not valid, since their con- 
currences in Minneapolis & St. Louis 
tariffs were in effect and the federal 
government could be trusted to make 
equitable division of the reduction. It 
was held that the grain and flour indus- 
try of Minneapolis has been crippled 
seriously by the spread between all-rail 
and Great Lakes freight rates. 





Vessel Rate Weakening 

Dvutvurn, Minn.—The vessel rate on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, is weakening. 
Late last week owners asked 2'%%c bu, 
with shippers showing no especial anxi- 
ety to get tonnage. Considerable busi- 
ness has been done in the Montreal trade, 
with the rate at about 9'4c. It is esti- 
mated that at least 4,000,000 bus space 
has been contracted for Buffalo and 
Montreal movement in the first 10 days 
after the opening. This will mostly be 
rye. A little wheat is said to have been 
sold for export. A considerable quan- 
tity of the oats in store in Duluth is re- 
ported to have been sold recently to 
move out to domestic points soon after 
the opening. 

Early sealings are predicted, and not 
later than April 15 for interlake move- 
ment and earlier for Lake Superior 
business is set. The ice field outside the 
Duluth-Superior harbor is not extensive, 
and the ice thinning, and in the harbor 
the ice is well honeycombed. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has effected arrangements under which 
it will provide a differential route for 
shipments from New England and Ca- 
nadian points, the reduction in the rates 
amounting to about 5c per 100 lbs. 


Conditions at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y.—Navigation at this 
port will open not later than April 15, 
when marine insurance on the Great 
Lakes goes into effect, according to of- 
ficials of the United States coast guard 
station and steamship companies here. 
Only one grain carrier in the Buffalo 
harbor remains to be unloaded, and the 
icebound boats near Sault Ste. Marie are 
reported ready to leave. The ‘harbor 
and the Niagara River still contain con- 
siderable fields of broken ice, which is 
reported to be between 8 and 10 inches 
thick and spongy. 


Portland Committee Report 

SeattLe, Wasu.—Certain Portland 
grain houses, having requested the Seat- 
tle Clearing House for grain futures to 
designate Portland and Astoria regular 
delivery points for grain trading in the 
Seattle market, the Seattle Clearing 
House declared Portland a _ delivery 
point on the basis of an arbitrary of Ic 
bu under Seattle. A report of a com- 


mittee of the Portland Merchants’ Ex- 
change, signed by A. E. Sutton, man- 


ager of Strauss & Co., Inc., as chairman, 
has been received by the Seattle Clearing 
House to the effect that no argument can 
justify any other plan than that of 
equality, stating that less than one fourth 
of the crop is subject to a lower freight 
to Portland, compared with Seattle, and 
whatever difference exists is reflected 
back to the producer. In view of the 
action taken by the Seattle Clearing 
House, the committee recommended that 
the applications of the Portland houses 
be withdrawn and that Portland cannot 
agree to the.proposed discount of its 
market. 


Milling-in-Transit Charge 

Burrato, N. Y.—Buffalo grain rates 
again played an important part in the 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last week in the case of the 
Birkett Mills, Penn Yan, N. Y., et al, 
vs. the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, et al., when that body 
found not unreasonable but unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unduly prejudicial the 
milling-in-transit charge on rail and ex- 
lake grain shipped from Buffalo to east- 
ern destinations. The western New York 
companies involved are the Niagara Falls 
(N. Y.) Milling Co., Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport; George Q. 
Moon & Co., Inc., Binghamton; Birkett 
Mills, Penn Yan; Cataract City Milling 
Co., Niagara Falls; William Hamilton & 
Son, Caledonia; Moseley & Motley Mill- 
ing Co., Rochester; Victor (N.Y.) Flour 
Mills, Inc; Thompson Milling Co., 
Lockport; Galbraith Milling Co., Mount 
Morris; J. C. Davis, Rochester; Roberts 
Milling Co., Batavia. 


Mileage Scale Change Denied 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—About two months 
ago railroads of the Southwest asked for 
a modification of the mileage scale known 
as 12244, applying between Oklahoma 
and Texas, it being the intention of the 
carriers to extend the scale from the 
way it now reads (800 miles and over) 
to increase it to 900 miles at a rate of 43c 
and leave the word “over” out entirely. 
Under date of March 14, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission denied the peti- 
tion of the carriers for modification, and 
the scale will, therefore, remain the same 
as it is at present. 


Vessels Await Opening 

Winnirec, Man.—Notwithstanding the 
cold weather which recently has gripped 
Canada, reports from the Head of the 
Lakes indicate that an early break-up 
and consequent opening of navigation 
may be looked for this year. If naviga- 
tion opens April 15, it would be some 
three weeks earlier than last season. 
Vessels loaded with large cargoes of 
wheat are, it is stated, preparing to leave 
Fort William and Port Arthur as soon 
as conditions permit. The first boat 
loaded with grain was last week reported 
to have left Quebec. 


Rates from Montreal Reduced 

MontreaLt, Que.—Ocean rates were 
reduced last week on shipments from 
Montreal for April-May to 22c per 100 
Ibs to London, Liverpool and Man- 
chester; Glasgow, 24c; Dublin and Bel- 
fast, 25c; Avonmouth, 23c; Leith, New- 
castle and Hull, 25c; Aberdeen and 
Dundee, 26c; Southampton, 27¢c; Ham- 
burg, 23c. 


New Service Is Sought 

OxtanHoma City, Oxra—The South 
Texas and San Antonio, Texas, chambers 
of commerce are making a survey which, 
if a proper showing is made, will result 
in the establishment of a coastwise ship- 
ping service from Corpus Christi, Texas, 
to New York and other eastern ports. 


New Service Established 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Clyde Steam- 
ship Co. has recently established a regu- 
lar service from New Orleans to Miami, 
Fla., sailing every 10 days, with the rate 
on flour 20c per 100 lbs, carloads. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour limits were reduced early last 
week, and at revised figures buyers have 
taken hold with more confidence. The 
feeling of optimism has been influenced 
to a considerable degree by the upward 
movement of wheat. Transactions have 
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not assumed large proportions, but sup- 
plies in the hands of bakers are small 
and a number of them, particularly the 
larger ones, are coming into the market 
to replenish stocks for current and near 
future requirements. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 26: spring 
first patent $7.75@8, standard patent 
$7.25@7.75, first clear $6.75@7; hard 
winter short patent $7.30@7.80, straight 
$7@7.30; soft winter straight, $5.60@ 
6.30. 

NOTES 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
W. P. Majo, vice president and man- 
ager of the Duluth Universal Milling 
Co., Duluth, Minn., B. J. Stockman, 
manager of the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., Duluth, Minn., and J. L. Walker, 
sales manager for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. 

Edward Knighton, president of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia, has appoint- 
ed the following committee to revise the 
bylaws of the club: Stewart Unkles, 
Armon D. Acheson and John W. Craig. 
The committee will report at the next 
regular meeting to be held at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel on April 18. 

Fire on March 26 in the grain, hay 
and feed warehouse of Walton Bros., 
2005-2013 North American Street, caused 
a loss of about $50,000. Hay piled 
against the windows prevented efforts to 
play streams of water into the building 
from the outside, and the firemen were 
forced to carry hose through the thick 
smoke in the interior. 

Samvuet S. DANIELs. 





TO SOUTHERN BAKERS’ MEETING 

Kansas Ciry, Mo—M. E. Schultz, 
southern sales manager for the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City last week on his way 
to attend the Southern Bakers’ Associa- 
tion meeting at Daytona Beach, Fla., 
April 4-6, and to visit the trade at New 
Orleans and other southern markets. 





VISITS IN EAST 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—George Sykes, of 
the Caleyanide Co., Kansas City, is 
visiting the company’s headquarters in 
the East. 





Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 
From ‘ 
{Canada tNew 





cr 





To— tNew York March Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... *28.00 30.00 cece 
Amsterdam ,....... 25.00 23.00 tt25.00 
Pree 25.00 ose 1725.00 
Avonmouth ........ 27.00 21.00 cece 
MPOITORE cccccescccce 27.00 23.00 37.00 
ee PPT TTT Tere 35.00 eee 61.00 
Bordeaux ........+. 40.00 eoee 35.00 
TT ee eee 23.00 coos 726.00 
MUUEEE wecrecsoecoe 27.00 21.00 eoee 
GONG scccsccccese 27.00 21.00 cess 
Copenhagen ....... 35.00 35.00 47.00 

ML wceveceveesues 27.00 33.00 cece 
po BPPeeereve ee *28.00 39.00 55.00 
TPUEE, sv cvsevoseces 27.00 23.00 37.00 
TPUBGSS ccccccsccces *28.00 28.00 coos 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 esee 40.00 
GARPGHAT cc cccccice *45.00 eens cose 
GIRGROW cccccceces *27.00 22.00 37.00 
Gothenburg ........ 35.00 36.00 47.00 
BIGMDUPE .cccccccce *23.00 23.00 125.00 
MEAVTO 2s ccccccccece 40.00 cece 36.00 
Helsingfors ........ 35.00 38.00 53.00 
BL wesencavsecces *27.00 22.00 cece 
Peer TTT Tee *27.00 22.00 eves 
ROMO. 6006 ene see *22.00 20.00 35.00 
REN os 0:0 060.4065 *22.00 20.00 35.00 
Londonderry ....... 27.00 33.00 ere 
BROETED cccccccneses $7.00 38.00 52.00 
Manchester ........ *22.00 20.00 35.00 
Marseilles .. \s eee 35.00 
Newcastie .. oe A 22.00 ecco 
TED cvecesoceegocte ° 35.00 44.00 
« .. CREE TTT A eves 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 25.00 23.00 tf25.00 
Southampton ...... *30.00 25.00 eoce 
StAVANGEP occccccee 35.00 35.00 61.00 
WOCCTEE cc cccccccces *35.00 cove coos 
Stockholm ......... 37.00 38.00 52.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 26c, Danzig 26c, Dundee 26c, Gibraltar 
45c, Glasgow 20c, Hamburg 20c, Hull 265c, 
Leith 25c, Liverpool 18c, London 20c, Man- 
chester 18c, Pirseus 30c, Southampton 30c, 
Stettin 32c. 

{From Halifax and St. John; applicable 
until the opening of navigation at Montreal. 
April-May rates from Montreal are an- 
nounced, as follows: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, 22c; Glasgow, 24c; Belfast, 
Dublin, Leith, Newcastle, Hull, 25c; Avon- 
mouth, Hamburg, 28c; Aberdeen, Dundee, 
26c; Southampton, 27c. 

ttThrough April, 1927. 
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Duluth—Early weakness and price 
decline in the rye market served only to 
accentuate the holding off attitude of 
buyers. Quotations, March 26, f.0o.b., 
mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.85 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.35; No. 3 dark, 
$3.60; No. 5 blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $4.85. 

Chicago.—Only scattered single car 
lots of rye flour are being sold locally. 
Stocks are said to be rather light, but 
jobbers and bakers are only buying as 
supplies are needed. The declining 
prices also are restricting sales. The 
local output totaled 7,200 bbls last week, 
compared with 4,000 the previous week. 
White was quoted, March 26, at $5.20@ 
5.40 bbl, jute, medium $4.75@5.10, and 
dark $4.10@4.50. 

Minneapolis.—Rye flour prices are 
governed largely by how many orders 
mills have on hand. Some are sold 
ahead on dark, and have white to offer, 
while the reverse is true with others. 
It is said that current bookings are on 
a basis that cannot possibly represent a 
conversion charge of more than 20@25c, 
so that those that are holding for 50c 
bbl conversion are doing little or no 
business. Since Minneapolis mills are 
holding for the latter, their sales are 
light. Some prefer to pile up stocks 
rather than sacrifice them. Pure whit: 
is quoted nominally at $5.30@5.60 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, pure medium at $4.90@ 
5.10, and pure dark anywhere fron 
$3.60 to $4.25, depending on orders on 
hand. 

Three northwestern rye mills las! 
week made 12,558 bbls flour, compared 
with 14,802, made by five mills, in the 
previous week. 

Milwaukee.—Business in rye flour re 
mains limited. Inquiry is slow and list 
less, with exporters exhibiting no inter 
est and domestic buyers neglecting offer- 
ings save when there is urgent need for 
replenishment of supplies. But for the 
fact that mills have contracts from som« 
of the larger bakeries specializing in rye 
bread, the rate of’operation undoubted]; 
would be much lower. The weakness in 
the rye market, while hardly as pro 
nounced as it was in wheat, has re- 
duced buyers’ price views materially, but 
mills are insisting on a fair margin of 
profit even at the risk of losing the busi- 
ness to outside competitors apparently 
willing to do business at a loss. Ask- 
ing limits are only 5c lower. Quota- 
tions, March 26: pure white $5.45@5.55 
bbl, pure medium $5.10@5.20, and pure 
dark $3.95@4.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour were 


‘light last week, with offerings rather lib- 


eral. Bakers appear well supplied. 
Quotations, March 26: white, $5.75@6.25 
bbl; medium, $5@5.50; dark, $3.75@4.25. 

Boston.—There is some pressure to 
sell rye flour, demand ruling slow and 
prices ranging 10@15c lower. Rye meal 
in fair demand at the lower prices quot- 
ed. Dark rye dull and easy. Quota- 
tions, March 26, in sacks: choice white 
patent $6.15@6.40 bbl, standard patent 
$6@6.25, rye meal $5.05@5.15, dark rye 
$4.80@4.90. 

Buffalo—Rye flour is dull and easy, 
with offerings ample and trade holding 
off for lower prices. Quotations, March 
26: white, in cotton, f.o.b., mills, $5.90@6 
bbl; dark, $4.40@4.50; medium, $5.40@ 
5.80. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was weak early 
last week, but showed some improvement 
at the close, based on the sharp rally in 
the grain. However, there was no dis- 
position to trade either before or after 
the rally. Nominal quotations, March 26: 
white patent $6@6.25 bbl, and dark 
$4.40@4.65, in cotton. 

New York.—A moderate inquiry was 
noted for rye flour, with quotations for 
white patent grades $5.80@6.10 bbl. 


Toronto.—Supplies of rye flour are 
sufficient to take care of requirements, 
but there is no surplus. The price is un- 
changed. Quotations, March 26, $6.20 
bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points; less than car lots 
at same prices, but the terms are f.o.b., 
point of shipment. 
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Experiences in ‘National Advertising by Trade ~Associations 


Whose -WMembers Sell Competitively 


WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
“The Pick of the Pines” 


HIS association started advertising in January, 1925, and represents 

about 75 per cent of the lumber industry in the inland empire of the 

great Northwest. At once it adopted the trade name “Pondosa Pine,” 
and “double P” trademark, which members were permitted to use on their 
product, provided it was rigidly graded, thoroughly seasoned and carefully 
milled according to the association standards. 

Within seven months the entire membership of 50 mills was using this 
name in preference to other trade names they had used for 15 years or more. 
Already Pondosa Pine has found its place in old markets and in new. 

The expenditure has been very modest in proportion to the task—the 
total amount for space expenditure and trade promotion not exceeding $75,- 
000, of which 60 per cent is spent in magazines, and the remainder largely 
in trade papers. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Indiana Limestone—‘The Nation’s Building Stone” 


DVERTISING by this association was started in 1917. At that time its 

A expenditure in national magazines amounted to only $9,000. Up to that 
time its members had been able to sell only limestone of the highest grade. 

They wished to create such prestige for their product that all of their output, 
including that which did not show the best textural appearance, could be 
profitably disposed of. To do so, it was necessary to expand their markets 
into cities and localities hitherto untouched. 

About 75 per cent of the production of the industry was represented in 
1917. This grew to 90 per cent. The expenditures, which were raised through 
dues on members based on prospective revenue, finally amounted to $200,000 
per year. Of this, 40 per cent was spent in national magazines, 15 per cent 





in booklets and direct mail, 10 per cent in newspapers, 5 per cent in trade 
papers, and the remaining 30 per cent in various forms of publicity and 


general operating expenses. 


The results of this advertising have become evident in the use of Indiana 
limestone for the construction of the largest and most prominent buildings 
As the manufacturers state, they “have pro- 
duced a nationwide demand for the product without great cost to individual 


in all parts of the country. 


members.” 


Due to a merger of 24 of the quarry and cut stone companies, the asso- 
ciation has now been dissolved, and the work formerly carried on by it has 
been taken over and will be continued by the merger, the Indiana Limestone Co. 


RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


Western Red Cedar—‘The Wood that Nature Armed 
Against Decay” 


HIS association represents the growers of the famous big red cedar 
trees used for lumber and shingles, and comprises 95 per cent of the 
The association trademark is used on all the output. An adver- 
tising campaign with an appropriation of $50,000 a year was started in 
January, 1925, of which 85 per cent is spent in magazines, and the remainder 
Members are assessed 25c per 1,000 


output. 


in booklets and direct by mail activity. 
feet of lumber shipped. 


The object of the campaign is to educate the public to the advantages of 
western red cedar and to increase its use. 


not conclusive. 


Prior to 1925, no members of the association were advertising. Now sev- 
eral firms are active in a manner supplementary to the association’s publicity. 


The plans are subject to annual revision and renewal, but are laid with 


a view to continuous advertising. 


(Reprinted by permission of the Periodical Publishers’ Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y.) 









Results so far are gratifying, but 














Sperry Manager Urges Salesmen to Spread 
Gospel of Carrying Charge 


sales manager for the Sperry Flour 

Co., San Francisco, last week sent 
to a number of the larger milling com- 
panies copies of a circular letter ad- 
dressed to the Sperry company’s sales 
force. In a covering letter, Mr. Elliott 
says his bulletin to salesmen was inspired 
by an editorial in The Northwestern 
Miller, and invites the views of millers 
addressed on the subject of standing 
strictly by the carrying charge. The cir- 
cular follows: 


TO ALL SALESMEN: 

“One of the fairest and best things we 
do for all concerned is to insist on carry- 
ing charges for bakers’ flour beyond the 
time limit stipulated at the time of sale. 
You have had many bulletins and circu- 
lars on this subject, but the time is ap- 
propriate to reiterate a few high lights 
with a view to assisting you to offset 
some of the arguments with which you 
are confronted. 

“1, We give the customers the benefit 
of our lowest quotations to start with. 

“2, When the order is booked we have 
to buy the wheat to protect ourselves 
and: to protect the customer. In no 
other way could we do all that is neces- 
sary to insure our standards of excel- 
lence. 

“3. The actual cost of carrying the 
wheat or flour beyond a certain date re- 
solves itself into charges for interest, for 
insurance, for storage space; and is more 
than 5c per bbl. per month when the 
average price of flour is above $6.50 per 
bbl. The cost for carrying wheat or 
flour after it is ready for delivery is un- 
avoidable. 

“4, There are also additional costs 
that are invisible in advance of their oc- 
currence. For instance, delays in de- 
liveries or shipments sometimes cause 
warehouse congestion. Such accumula- 
tions may change our entire operative 
program, in which event costs and ex- 
penses may run up very rapidly. Pro- 
duction problems are worked out far 
ahead, and are based on what you prom- 
ised to do for the customers. Any varia- 
tions later are almost sure to be costly 
to us. Again, in calculating flour com- 


Cn ae P. ELLIOTT, general 


mitments for certain dates this has a 
bearing not only on the amount of flour 
we must have ready in time, but also on 
the corresponding proportion of feed to 
be disposed of, and we must, therefore, 
make our sales and commitments of feed 
in ratio or to correspond with these pre- 
determined average dates of flour deliv- 
eries. You will see from this that when 
a flour customer defaults in his deliv- 
eries, it might be a contributing cause of 
our defaulting in our feed contracts, 
which we have never done, of course; 
but in any case we cannot escape the 
heavy costs which are involved in con- 
nection with such episodes. 

“5. Try and make our customers see 
that we are not imposing a fine on them; 
that they are merely reimbursing us for 
the bare cost of carrying the wheat. 
They are paying the smallest part of 
losses which are sometimes suffered by 


reason of readjustments and changes in 
delivery dates. 

“6. WHEN THE BUYER SAYS 
HE WILL NOT PAY CARRYING 
CHARGES BECAUSE OTHERS DO 
NOT REQUIRE IT, POINT OUT TO 
HIM THAT WE DO NOT ADD THE 
CARRYING CHARGE IN THE INI- 
TIAL PRICE. 

“This subject of carrying charges 
will always be a much mooted question 
among millers and bakers to the end of 
time. But I can tell you this—when 
mille#s tell their baker customers, ‘We 
do not charge you for deferred deliv- 
eries, it is one of three things: either 
they (1) do not know any better, or 
(2) they are taking that way to cut 
prices, or (3) they have included the 
extra cost in the price. 

“Now, it is our policy to give the buy- 
er the ‘best we can do’ at the time we 
quote him, and not saddle him with ‘hid- 
den expenses’ in the price itself. 

“That this policy (irrespective of what 
others do) is correct is evidenced by the 








exclaiming: 

He was elected consul. 
with character and with situation. 
Her home is in London. 


Schools. 


in 1897 at the Royal Academy. 


“The Duenna,” and “Riches.” 


| 
| THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HEN Junius Brutus, after the death of Lucretia, went as one of a 
\ \ deputation to the Delphic Oracle to discover which of the three 
would succeed Tarquin, the response was: 
“He who should first kiss his mother.” 
Junius forthwith threw himself upon the ground, at the same time 


“Thus then, I kiss thee, Mother Earth.” 


| 

Critics have ascribed to Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale, whose painting, 

| “Good Mother Earth,” appears on this week’s cover of The Northwestern 
Miller, an exceedingly good eye for color, and a scenic manner of dealing 

Miss Brickdale, who is the daughter 

of the late M. I. Fortescue-Brickdale, barrister, of Lincoln’s Inn, studied 

painting at the Crystal Palace School of Art and the Royal Academy 


After finishing her art courses she devoted herself to pen drawings, 
but later began to work in water colors. 
Subsequently she executed numerous well- 
known paintings, among them being “Chance,” “The Guests,” “Tomorrow,” 
The influence of Byam Shaw and of Van 
Eyck upon her work is remarked by many critics who note, however, that 
| she is in all her paintings, fundamentally herself. 
member of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors. 
paintings are in the Dowdeswell Galleries. 


Her first picture was exhibited 


Miss Brickdale is a 
Many of her 














fact that we ‘went over from old crop to 
new crop’ last fall with almost a ‘clean 
Slate.’ 

“Only 4 per cent of the total flour we 
sold on contract for the season was ‘de- 
linquent.’ We were in perfect position 
to go after new business for the new 
season. Few, if any, ‘adjustments’ had 
to be made, and there were less misun- 
derstandings and less real ‘grievances’ 
than ever before. 

“As far as we are concerned, ‘Carry- 
ing Charges’ are a success, and I want 
you to preach this gospel. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Stewart P. Exxiort, 
“General Sales Manager.” 

The third paragraph, as numbered, 
of Mr. Elliott’s circular indicates that 
only 5c per bbl per month is being as- 
sessed as a carrying charge. The gen- 
eral practice over the rest of the country 
is, as is well known, one third of one 
cent per day, assessed for the exact 
number of days’ delay. 





DELAYED MARKETING DOES 
NOT INSURE HIGHER PRICES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in a preliminary 
report on the storage operation of farm- 
ers’ elevators, presents evidence that 
tends to show that delayed marketing of 
grains does not insure higher prices to 
farmers. 

“There is at present considerable dif- 
ference of opinion,” says the report, “as 
to whether farmers in general secure 
higher prices by storing grain. In the 
1924-25 season the farmers who stored 
grain received in general higher prices 
for most grain up to about Feb. 1 than 
were prevailing at the time of delivery. 

“Study of these figures also indicates 
that farmers in general did not sell their 
stored grain at peak prices during this 
period. That is, the figures show clear- 
ly that only small proportions of the 
stored holdings in each grain were sold 
during January and February, 1925, the 
months of highest price, whereas the 
greater bulk of the stored grain was sold 
at the lower price levels which preceded 
this period.” 





More than _ 18,000,000,000 postage 
stamps were made at Washington in 1926. 

















IN THE WRONG COLUMN 

A reader calls The Northwestern Mil- 
ler’s attention to an uncredited clipping 
in the Odds and Ends column of a re- 
cent issue. This item blithely and with 
unsophistication told the tale of a mum- 
my wheat that was said to have been 
sprouted in Australia with extraordinary 
results. It had, according to the story, 
been buried some 4,000 years in an Egyp- 
tian tomb. * 

“From some editorials that have ap- 
peared in your paper,” runs the protest 
of the reader herein mentioned, “we were 
under the impression that you viewed 
these tales of wheat crops of the early 
Egyptian variety with an unstirred pulse 
ams cold and unsympathetic eye. It is 
interesting to note that, in the last few 
months, science has discovered the meth- 
od of reviving the wheat, and we expect 
confidently that, within a month or two 
more, they will be reviving the mum- 
mies and we will be reading of some of 
the venerable old Johnnies parading 
around and writing their reminiscences of 
life on the Nile.” 

No, after all, it can’t be done. Science 
has proved only too well that the viabil- 
ity of wheat is only a matter of a few 
years, not a few centuries. The trouble 
with the maverick clipping from Aus- 
tralia is that it got in the wrong column. 
It should have appeared in the Grist of 
Grins! 

& & 4 
GRASS SEED PRODUCTION 

The large nations of the world de- 
pend upon each other to a large extent 
for the seed to bring forth the grass in 
their pastures, meadows and lawns, and 
the trade in that seed constitutes a little 
known but important element in interna- 
tional trade, the Department of Com- 
merce recently reported. The seed grown 
on American prairies is used to make 
verdant the meadows and parks of Eng- 
land, Germany and Denmark, while 
French clover seed is responsible for 
grass growing on the mountain slopes of 
Switzerland and in the fields of this 
country. The five most important seed 
handling nations of the world are Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom; the United 
States, Canada and France. In addi- 
tion, large quantities of grass seed are 
exported or imported by most of the 
European countries, as well as by Ar- 
gentina, Chile and New Zealand. How- 
ever, the export of grass seed from the 
five leading nations above mentioned con- 
stitutes 70 per cent of the total world 
shipments. 

& 4 
A JUVENILE IMPRESSION OF 
FLOUR MILLING 

Children from one of the city schools 
recently visited the plant of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Superior, Wis. 
Later they wrote essays on what they 
had seen. A sample, reproduced in a 
Superior newspaper, follows: 

“The committee which went out to 
the grain elevator was first taken to the 
second to the last floor. On this floor 
are found many different machines. 
There are 10 big mixers into which the 
grain is placed. 

“On the next floor are the big wheels 
that cut the grain into many pieces. In 
one corner of the room is found the ma- 
chinery which comes from the other 
parts of the mill. 

“The chemistry room is where is test- 
ed the grain. It was extremely warm in 
there. 

“The basement was the next place we 
visited. There were big chutes down 
which the bags of flour are sent to be 
sewed,”—Caroline Lohmiller. 

$44 
TRUCK DOES WORK OF 40 CAMELS 

The ability of motor trucks to meet 
desert conditions has been demonstrated 
by their practical use in Egypt over a 
period of many months by the Asiatic 
Petroleum Co. (Egypt), Ltd. Graham 
Brothers report that their trucks in 








many instances have taken the place of 
camels formerly used to carry gasoline. 
In making the change, remarkable fig- 
ures on the long life of trucks as com- 
pared with camels came to light. Com- 
paring mileage covered and load carried, 
trucks actually have longer lives, from 
the standpoint of work done, than aver- 
age camels. This is true, despite the 
fact that the camel, next to the ele- 
phant, is known as one of the longest 
lived beasts of burden—the average 
camel being useful 30 to 40 years. But 
a single truck can carry eight camel 
loads and at a speed of more than five 
times that of a camel. Thus the working 
capacity of one of these trucks for a 
given period of time corresponds to that 
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of a caravan of more than 40 camels. 
In covering 100,000 miles one of the 
Asiatic Petroleum Co.’s trucks will have 
done approximately three “camel lives’ 
work.” Many trucks have exceeded this 
mileage, with still more miles of useful 
service to give. 
& % % 

According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, the general purchasing 
power of farm products in January was 
81 per cent of what it was in pre-war 
days, a gain of one point from Decem- 
ber. However, potatoes, hogs, eggs, but- 
ter and wool have more purchasing pow- 
er than formerly. The wheat dollar is 
worth 92c, that for corn 67c, cotton 57c, 
and hay 75c. 








A Tale of Flour Marketing in Ohio’s 
Pioneer Days 
By Robert Page Lincoln 


ODERN inventiveness has made the 
M production of flour seem as one 

of the simple arts of man’s scien- 
tific effort. Yet it is only a matter of 
134 years ago that milling of flour on the 
Ohio frontier was conducted on little re- 
moved from a primitive scale. Corn was 
ground in what was known as the hom- 
iny-block. This was a large block of 
wood with a hole burned in one end and 
shaped in such a manner that the blows 
of the pestle would throw the corn back 
into the center, thus keeping the kernels 
constantly in contact with the instru- 
ment. Some families had a community 
hand mill of a type that is very much 
the same as like ones used in primitive 
sections of the world today. It was 
composed of two circular stones arranged 
in a hoop, with a spout that took care of 
the ground meal. The top stone had a 
handle, and the grain was poured in by 
hand through a hole in the upper stone. 
Water mills later replaced the hand 
mills and were called tub mills. Having 
no access to bolting cloths, deerskins as 
sifters were used. ‘The parchmentlike 
skin was stretched over a hoop, and then 
perforated with a hot wire. Although 
this was at best a makeshift device, it 
fulfilled its purpose and was considered 
a very progressive step. 

Getting the flour to market in the 
perilous Indian times along the Ohio 
frontier was something that called for 
bravery. The flour in barrels was sent 
down the river by flatboat to New Or- 
leans, a trip that took time, labor and 
daring, but had its reward. 

Preparations for milling and a pro- 
posed trip were generally made known in 
the village church, where the backwoods- 
men from 20 miles or more around were 
gathered. In 1793 a Mr. Moore was the 
only man who had a mill in the Ohio 
country. It is recounted that after a 
month of milling Mr. Moore had made 
ready a shipment of flour destined for 
New Orleans. At the close of the ser- 
mon in the village church the question 
was asked: 

“Who will take the flour to New Or- 
leans?” 

No one seemed to care to tackle the 
enterprise. All seemed to hold back. It 
was in the midst of Indian massacres, 
and the Ohio River was always under 
the observation of the savages. But 
flour had to be sold. The trip had to 
be made. Finally one of the elders of 
the church, a man of 70 years, massive 
and strong, rose and said: 

“Give me two young men to aid me, 
and [’ll risk it.” 

Elder Smiley was told that he could 
not be spared. He protested, however, 
that he was willing to make the trip, 
and in the end was given the commission, 
two young men at once responding when 
a leader had been found. 

The boat was duly loaded with the 
flour, and the people marched 10 miles to 
the river to see them on their way, where 
with hymn and prayer the stalwart three 
were bidden godspeed in their under- 
taking. Some believed they would never 
be seen again, and tears rose to their 
eyes when Elder Smiley cried out, “Un- 
tie the cable, and let us see what the 
Lord will do for us!” 

Six months passed, and then eight 


months and no word came as to the 
whereabouts of the elder and his two 
companions. They were despaired of as 
lost. Then one Sunday in the course of 
the tenth month the congregation was 
surprised to find Elder Smiley in his 
seat, apparently none the worse for his 
adventure. 

At the close of the sermon the people 
were told to gather at the parson’s house, 
where a report on the sales would be 
made. Here Elder Smiley told his story 
of the trip through which they had gone 
unscathed, and after his narration he 
poured on the table a pile of gold said 
to have been the largest ever seen in 
that country up to that time. The flour 
had been sold for $27 bbl, which was a 
small fortune in those days, considering 
that the highest price a bushel of wheat 
would bring in the East, over the moun- 
tains, was 12%4c, and that a bushel of 
salt could be had in exchange for'21 bus 
wheat. 

Wheat, it may be said, was the currency 
of the pioneers. While it was abundant 
and of good quality, it could not be mar- 
keted save at great hazard. Elder Smi- 
ley’s adventure has been forgotten, but 
it ranks as one of the bright lights in 
milling history. 


















FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Large southwestern mill grinding 
hard and soft wheat has opening 
in Pennsylvania. No applications 
considered that do not have ac- 
quaintance and following with the 
trade of that state. Give your ref- 
erences and qualifications, which will 
be treated strictly confidential. 
Good opportunity for right man. 
Address box 1000, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


A large northwestern mill, mak- 
ing a high grade short patent flour, 
wants a capable salesman in New 
England; one acquainted with the 


trade throughout the territory; 
state in first letter qualifications, 
experience, former connections and 
salary expected. Address 1092, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


EASTERN SALESMAN WANTED 
Wanted—a 
western half of Pennsylvania and 
northwestern West Virginia—a man 
that has a clear record, high-grade 
sales ability and a following with 
the carlot buying trade. Salary and 
commission. Give all particulars in 
first letter, including age, mills con- 
nected with, sales record and ref- 
Address 1091, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


representative for 


erences. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Three-thousand barrel mill, central- 
ly located, grinding hard and soft 
wheat, has opening in southern 
Ohio, northeastern Kentucky, north- 
western West Virginia. Applicants 
must have acquaintance.with trade 
in that territory. State references 
and qualifications, which will be 
held confidential. Address box 1001, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED FOR NEW YORK 
state; must be able to produce satisfactory 
volume of business on strong spring wheat 
flour made by leading northwestern mill; 
give full particulars regarding past ex- 
perience and connections in first letter. 
Address 1070, ‘‘New York Salesman,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 





SALESMAN—YOUNG MAN DESIRES CON- 
nection with New York flour firm on com- 
mission basis. Address S, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York 
City. 





MARRIED MAN, 44 YEARS OF AGE, 
wishes position as branch manager, pref- 
erably in New York state; have had 
charge of stocking accounts and sold flour 
for 18 years; now employed; best of ref- 
erences given. Address 1072, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 5600 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BY WELL KNOWN NEW YORK STATE 
flour salesman with large acquaintance 
and following with both jobbing and bak- 
ing trade; wishes to make a change and 
connect with first class southwestern mill; 
have sold both Kansas and spring wheat 
flours. Address 1071, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; am 
not afraid of work; can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address 1090, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
Pployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1066, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—FLOUR, FEED, SUGAR AND 
produce business; wheat elevator in con- 
nection; sales in 1926 totaled $100,000; 
good jobbiag business established on flour 
and other products. For full particulars 
+ ea Jones Flour and Feed Co., Sparta, 
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1927 
ies MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL = 
pacity, in good running order; also bak- 
ery, coal and wood yard; all on track, Your etterhead 
ng close in on pavement; in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; population 40,000; the only 
ne mill in the city; for quick sale will take ry 
ns $35,000; owner retiring from business. Ap- EN¢ ‘R A V ED 
c- ply to E. McCarthy, Regina, Sask. i oF 
he 
te 
nu MILLS WANTED is like putting 9 
1. . : 
* WANTED—TO BUY OR RENT MODERN a new suit of & 
’ mill, 800 to 1,500 bbls capacity, with sub- clothes on your 
” stantial wheat storage, located in spring 
wheat territory, having competitive transit personal repre- 
privileges. Address 1076, care Northwest- ° ° . 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. sentative. There is not a commercial estab- 
- lishment of age in America the suc- 
nat notte cease 2 cess of which is not based on qual- 
MILLING EQUIPMENT—WE OFFER AT A The ‘ ity. The §S. George Company has 
considerable sacrifice complete equipment - . ’ Pm 8 
for a 500-bbl practically new Wolf, late ational Engraving (>. . never been successfully attackedon & 
style mill, complete with motors, experi- = h hi h d f th d ct it a 
| mental mill and laboratory equipment; : . . g Tr . 
we will dismantle and ship priced on board 306 Sixth Ave.So. Minneapolis 4 the an e = e - .~ RP 
v cars or delivered to your station. rite i o) 
. or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 x sells. e€ wor over, ° eorge va 
‘ Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. ? Company paper sacks are the \ 
; i an i ie 
, MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE—DAISY y . he 
flour packer; Moline upright scourer; Bloat 4 co. standard of excellence. In Minne- BS 
Barnard & Leas roller mill; four gra- y ° 
) ham roller mills, style 3; Barnes middling _ 7 es sota, New York, Pennsylvania, A 
purifier; Wolf improved purifier; Barnard : ° . & 
& Leas plansifter; suction fan; centrifugal 2 North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and f , 
reel and Gray's patent flour dresser; eh a “ rf 8 
Eureka improved dustless milling separa- 1931 University . st Michigan its sacks are standard for SS 
tor; 24 conveying elevators; shafting, venue ST. PAUL ut li S G Cc \ 
bearings, pulleys; complete set leather . 5 . r pt 
belting; mill located at Wanamingo, Minn. } qua ity corge prpend seeape' H 
Oo. T. Tiegen, Mgr. For prices on ma- 4 ys 
cen tite te te Vee, would have Pe ge the og oO 
Franklin, Minn., or Mr. Tiegen. , S } 
Caps, soon ates Bags, Asbestos * _— but - the quality of its 
—— olders— umbers rf 
MISCELLANEOUS <= cag aan : _ — ; o can measure 
NG Mi Prices * the worth o qua ity. 
FOR SALE—A FINE FLOUR, FEED AND Ne MNS Gdverthes’s Manufacturing , 4 
coal business, home close by, cheap if (Sse Ripon, WIs. ah 
sold at once; one of the finest towns in — “Langest tn the World a e 
the south; particulars gladly given. Ad- fy 
dress 1082, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
AIC -witt- , WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Attention—Feed Dealers se ing. sense SPIES: nenana AR CR TE OREO EINE scent 
in Ill., Ind., Ohio, Mich. and Ky. You BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, Inc. 
can secure the exclusive agency now for INNEAPOLI f 
Mac X Quality Feeds. The agency for 
this fast growing line of Molasses Feeds 
—_ for cattle and hogs and complete line of 
_ Poultry Feeds is now being grabbed by 
live-wire dealers. Get our special prop- 
osition which includes exclusive sale, Clerks, Bakers, 
— plenty of resale and osrenngee caer C—APRONS: Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
N. ation and some established business. 25 Y Eg . Servi Mill 
~~ Let’s go. Write O. J. Meredith, Man- SEES BEPSTNSS WOEVINE WETS 
“i ager Eastern Dept. Mac X Feed Milling, A THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY co. 
ric Clinton, Iowa. P (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Samples, prices and 
B distribution plans gladly sent on request. 





v1 Tv 14 | 1.7. PHOSPHATE Big—two ways 


A H K E LL & SM ITHS PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
CA | AJO H A R 1 a , N ° a Established — le. LOUIS, MO. 














In SIZE, of course. 
W. O. Hartig Electric Co. But so big in spirit, 











. 312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis o 

a Something new te coming —something Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on too, that you are al 
‘different—but just as wonderful as was = tr a a. ical ways sure of a full 
the Carter Disc Separator. iene "Betimates farntehed on all work measure of financial 

















service. 





| 500-Bbl Mill for Sale 

We contemplate retiring from the milling business in which we have 
been successfully engaged for many years. There is nobody in the family N O R i HWES | ERN 
to continue the business and we wish to close the estate. We have some 
well-known brands on which we have an established domestic and export O 
astnens NATIONAL BANK 

The mill is on a main east and west trunk line in northern Indiana, Minneapolis 
well located for originating wheat and moving flour to central, eastern 
and southeastern markets. 

Most all our business has been in car lot deliveries, but a good local 
and sectional business could be developed in less than car lots. This is a Affiliated with 
good opportunity for some one having a knowledge of milling who wants Minnesota Loan and Trust Co. $105,000,000 
to get into business for himself. 


Address “Indiana Mill,” 1081, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


Combined Resources 
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[-3@@" LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 














CHOICEST a 
CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT 

_ AND 
PERFECT 
MILLING 

FACILITIES 

HAVE 
PLACED 
OUR 

PRODUCTS 

IN THE 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, Quesec and Toron'ro 


ComPETITION ONLY STIMULATES OuR SALEs 



















BRANDS 
| “Victory” 
“Prairie 
Blossom” 
“Woodland” 


“Homeland” 


MILLS 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 


Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
Cable Address: 


“DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 


MONTREAL, CANADA 








W. B. BROWNE & CO. 
Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 








We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 
Aad a ja tar Monded 
4 patent for genera 
household use under brand Sunbeam 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 











B. H. MUIRHEAD 
Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: 
“HEADMUIR” Toronto, Canapa 














Sanitation is an outstand- 
ing feature in every Bemis 
plant. Clean, new bags, 
made by healthy, contented 


people in airy, sunlight, 
sanitary factories are above 
comparison with bags made 
under less favorable condi- 





Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 


Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
Grain, Flour and Feed 
Merchants 


Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 

















Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 











Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Pfeffer Milling Company 
LIMITED 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 











a 


MontTREAL AGENCY 


Beas eeeeeeeennennmnmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnuue 


Offer 


Board of Trade Building 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


Heap OrricE: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


Toronto OFFice 
718 Dominion Bank Building 


New York—Produce Exchange 


SPBVASS SSS sss Sse sSVVsV sess s ss Ss VPP Ss sBsVBVA BSB BBeBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBSBBBBBBBBBBBBBeBBEBEEEBBEEEEEEEEEEEES 





Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, McNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


SSSSSSSSSS SSS ss SsesssassssssssesssessessssSsessessss ss ss SsesSsessssssss SessessVesssssssssssessaesssssssssassnssssdg 


Western Orrice 
Calgary, Alberta 


Pe REbSSGCGReebeadaneuceeceeecescseccenceees 
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Mi GO Years of 
4, Good Will 


UR FLOURS are milled from the 

famous hard spring wheat of Western 
Canada. They have enjoyed an export rep- 
utation for two generations. It is our con- 
stant aim to sustain that reputation and 
keep adding to it the good will earned by 
energetic, up-to-date service. 


| Kemember our Brands: 
I CHERRY'S PRIDE 


KING In 
$.J. Cherry € Sons tu 


Mills at Preston, Canada 
Sales Offices:TorontoCanada 7 


Cable Address, “Cherrysons” 

Codes A:B-C: 5 Ed.~ Bentleys-~- 
Western Union = Liebers 
Riverside improved 
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Cable 











Address— 
“Shawley,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 
a < ee ee des ae yee 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity bn? ate 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. 8. A. London, England 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 
JAMES STEWART, President DD. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 
A. R. MACDONALD, W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
Assistant General Manager 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Toronto, Canada New York, U. 8S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
In Charge Exports, United Kingdom In Charge European and Other Exports In Charge Exports, Orient 
oo ” 
NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
Established 1857 
COPELAND } LOUR MILLS, L ID. James Richardson 
MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: 
“Mipcor” 
If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make 
a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 


Ideally situated. 
The facilities at our 
disposal enable us to 
guarantee uniform Head Office: 


quality and service. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 

Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


Oodes— 
Riverside 
Bentley 
A. B, C. 
Ete, 








BRANDS Export Offices: 


FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


i ti 
Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels sa onsets a ng sed 


























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Codes 
ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 | 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces-: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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MILLS AT 

Mowrreat, Fort Wriu1am, 

Wowires, Epmonron anp 
Meniciwe Hat 















Daty. Miit Capacrry 
22,750 Barres 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 





Exevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHets 


. 





TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 






W arenovuse Capacity 
377,000 Barres 


Copgs Usep—PRIVATE, 
ABC 4ru & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 
BENTLEY'S 















FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES ar St. JonNn, QuEBEC, OrTawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 











yh —— 


WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILs Co., Limirep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 


IK ——), 


—~ 
ne 





ooo 


MILLS Manufacturers 


WINNIPEG CALGARY => , of 
GODERICH EDMONTON AN - ‘ae Manitoba Hard Wheat 


BRANDON VICTORIA aI 
KARI es Flours 


a). 


JK 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity VN 100 Interior Elevators 
10,000 Barrels is 5) ; throughout Western Canada’s 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal famous Wheat Belt 


800 Barrels 
New Yorx Orrice: 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(—— KH hh 


| | | WATT TT | i i | 
DVT III III DIDI DDI DDD DDD DIDI DD IID DDD IDI IDI 


3|> 


( 


TET 


yt, Millers of High-Grade 
gaara et eg gets WESTERN CANADIAN 
Moose Jaw, SASK. a 
Catoary, ALTA. SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


TROT 


NANOS NOLAND ONONOANOAIN 


Dairy Capacity: 6,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Roiitep Oats anp OaTMEAL 


DVN WN NAAN ANNA NAVAVANS 


y Eastern Sales Office: : Highest Quality 
= Boarp or TrapeE Buri_pine | ROLLED OaTS AND OATMEAL 
5 MONTREAL era ot, Wy 





<_ 


WA WA Ws Wud \ 


Cable Address: ‘‘RosnINHOOD” Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 


> 
> 
S 
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WONTON NOTIN ONO NNN UNO NON NO NOONE 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D. Brunparit, Proprietor 






McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends, Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 





















































Manitoba Sprin ntari i 
7 P s ss O tarlo Winters Special Service to Flour Mills on 
% : AVIATOR ST. JULIEN” = Export and Domestic 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd. Quality and Service . Ocean and Lake Insurance 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG ~ and Transportation 
We give special attention to the wants Cable: “Canriexco” TORONTO, CANADA eS Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
of Canadian and American mills buying = Export Flour Handling 


BY BVBV BAY BV BNIB BVO DV BV BBV BVA ANN BV BN BV VI AVION 


WANN NO ONONONO 


=, 





and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 


x 





Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


JOHN KENNEDY ‘ . r 

‘ UN NEG . GC. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

EXPORTER The Strong- Scott Mfg. Co. 3 Ltd. Canadian Agents 

FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS . ; ————ee 
Royal Bank Building Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers ; American Agents’ ° 


Cable Address: . Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 
apie MCunanary’? TORONTO, CANADA BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 9 7 
— BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 
Mawuracrurens CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
; —s CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 
HIGH GRADE uw CANADA IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS JaMEs WILSON & Sons 
PLAIN AND SELF-RIsING MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


4 MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sort WueEat F.Lour Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
Kwotiensero Miutine Co. 50 Front St. East, TORONTO WINNIPEG 























“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 
Pearl Barley and Feeds 
Established 1876 Quincy, Illinois Correspondence solicited. 




















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’”—“National’”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 


Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade j 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 


best Canada has to offer. 





MONTREAL - CANADA 


Oapacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Oable Address: ‘‘Lapwit,”’ Montreal 
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e Canadian bag Company, Ltd. 
Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. . 
: 
K , x : Pi 
ig Canadian bags for Canadian flour is the SI 
K right combination. The package sells the P 
° a 4 > 
} goods in many cases. Our experience in S 
; . ‘ i 
K making bagss is at your service. a 
SI 
ct Le Se7IVA7N7S 
Cable Address: “DOMBAY" Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER Office: CALCUTTA 
SELCe SESESOESEE SEC Cable Address: ““HALLGRAIN” All Codes Used 
J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. | heb he _ ° be ° 
President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales Vancouver Milling and (rain cm. Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 
= 
> : d Spri Ww Flour, W ; oO <cellent Ic ior d lo 3 ienc 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. SSIS tek Ste wstases 
MILLERS OF 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


‘ 99 “c“ 99 “ce bP] 
‘SILVERKING GREAT STAR WoLr 
(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 


DWODDDD DODDDDDDDDDDDDD0D0000 


Cable Address: ‘‘WOLMACS” 








COCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCEECLCERE 





ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 8 
WODODODODODODODODDDODDODDDDDDNDO DODD ODDDDDOOD00D0DD00D0000 








We make a 


Flour Mill Appraisers Wem** Coats & Burchard Co. 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR 
MILLS CO., LTD. 
Outlook, Sask. - Canada 


Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
where the world’s best wheat is grown 


Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT” 


R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—Exporter—CEREALS 


Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 KingSt. E. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address : ‘'PRAMILLCO,"' Toronto 
Codes: A BC 5th Edition, Bentley, Riverside 














“Alberta Pacific Grain Co. 





LIMITED 
Grain Dealers aud Exporters 
Head Office, CALGARY, Canada 


Branches at 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Edmonton 














FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLEs—Morors 
DIESEL ENGINES 
PuMPS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Flour Mill Machinery and Supplies 





THE FRASER COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Dufour 
Bolting sae 
Cloth 2 SRN i ; NY BS 

WS) E 
may be secured SEN WN IS 
from 


>> 


j fi ’ 











j\ 
bl HM Ne 


(for SMALL & LARGE MILLS 





the leading 
Mill Builders 
and 
Mill Furnishers 
throughout 
the country 
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é Cpe. “There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality’”’ 






































































SZ 
FLOU BZ 
SS 
| Bay State Mituing CoZ 
— WINONA, MINN. = 
A 
- OH BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
BLEACS — MANUFACTURERS OF 
A HARD SPRING WHEAT 
i O x .) R ZA & RYE FLOUR 
<<. <——se WINONA - MINNESOTA 
i ee a geared DAILY CAPACITY ie 
and ough 66 Po, e ” 
‘Dandy ‘Doug Madelia’s Superlative 
lour 
f Strong—Well Milled—-Bakers Patent 
The Bakers’ first Guaranteed to Satisfy 
choice. 
Mill at 
CLARO MILLING COMPANY panutdelia, inn. ~~ NORTHLAND MILLING CO. ATKINSO MILLING CO. 
510 Security Bldg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1,200 Barrels Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. “Mmitwuanet.: 





bitin 
aie ks to a El rte Kn 


RED WING 
SPECIAL FLOUR 


isdn’ WINS MUSLING CO. 
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Tue Hicuest Pricep Flour 1N AMERICA AND WorrTH ALL IT Costs 
Sing Midaé LOULL 
Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving ; % 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. ia 
} 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. mmvearouis 




















Why will a baker hire the best architect aw > y 
he can find, the best contractor, buy the - 8 as Y & Worth 
most perfect machinery, hire the best AO NIE the 
help and then try to skimp on the only | Ee # i 

| Difference 


part of his purchases that ever reaches the 
mouths of his customers? 

Many a baker equipped to put out a per- 
fect loaf bakes only nice looking, tasteless, 
“pithy” bread because he buys cheap flour, 
instead of buying 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR | Saou 408 


and thereby having his loaf in keeping | Supreme Satisfaction in Bread 
with his shop. | 








Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. | 
ee ees | HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


Minnesota 





























5) “Big Jo” 
High Quality for Family Use. ( ») 
“Diamond Jo” S 
° Strong, Big Yield § 
Milled to meet the demands of the trade—sure winners for SEES rune. 
the dealer, business builders for the baker, and most satis- “Tittle Jo” 
factory for the housewife taking pride in culinary results. Choice Flour for Domestic | 
and Export Trade. 











WABASHA ROLLER MILL Co. 
WABASHA, MINN., U.S. A. 


J.G. LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT W. B. WEBB, Vick PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
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Made in 
our 

Water-power 
Mill 








a 























Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Independent—not connected with any other concern 















White Swan Flour 


The standard 
that others 
strive toreach 


SPRINGFIELD Miiurna Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 


F. A. Ruenrrz, President J. A. Rrecx, Secretary-Treasurer 








Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 








Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 


Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 








Empire Milling 
Minneapolis Co. Minnesota 


Millers of High Grade Flour 








DIAMOND 
FLOUR 


FIG DIAMOND MILLS CO. Sco 








“Ethan Allen’’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 


Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 








es 
Golden Loaf” ms ou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


Fices MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

















VY E take justifiable pride in the fact 


that each succeeding year records an 
increasing number of bakers among 
our regular customers. Where qual- 
ity and uniformity are demanded, 
there you will find 


PACEMAKER 


SI. PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 














“CHlours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














eg | SS } \\Wa AX Vl 2. WV / 


1] 


1] 


| [ 
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| CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 
(Ohieftain 


INCORPORATED 
OUR BAKERS PATENT 





HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAY 









hy A: ILLED to make a better 
1% Val’ loaf of bread—a loaf the 
PS O%e-9 baker can take pride in— 

inviting and satisfying. 





We solicit correspondence 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL 
MINNESOTA 

















.) | Ye Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


(5 ( ) ] Jae Wl Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Py | GREENLEAP | | Seesiat Business Card ote 

















1,000 Finest Qua.Lity Kip Carps in Raised 
“A SHADE BETTER” Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 
a ra an R dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 
I. The Greenleaf Milling Co. send copy, only $10.50. 
22 Chamber of Commerce Busunei-Dantauist Press 
Minneapolis, Minn. 324 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 
+ ee sala ” 
Marshall Flour Mills Co. PripE of MINNEsoTA 
Fancy Short Patent 
‘ec , ” 3 
Marshall S Best NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO, 
Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Building — Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Brokerage Connections Solicited Little Falls, Minn. MINN, 




















SEMOLINA and DURUM F'LOURS | | “Cenus #8 FOUR 


Flour 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. GoodBreadMakers 


Minneapolis, Minn. From Selected Spring Wheat 





Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS “CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY cnet, an 
“CERES” —Montam and North Dako Wheat “No.AL” | as 


Highest Gaelte used exclusively Highest Quality 


Spring Wheat Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Spring Wheat aot VE RY 5 E ST i 
our 


our 
-QUALITY FLOURS - 
FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA wig a Renn oi een fin seeeeenee Gubtanee 


Standard Straight 























DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 








APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT ; Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
New ULM COMPASS WHITE RYE MINNESOTA Flour Exchange ¥ DULUTH, MINN. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















‘ EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA H ‘ h Q lit S ° Wh t Fl 
> ‘ 1 uail rin ea ours 
EMPIRE High Grade Semolinas and Ryes STERLING 8B ee rae ‘ 
Fancy Short Patent Best Bakers’ Patent General Offices: 
Eastern Representatives—Harry R. Gordon Co., New York City Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 











The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 


ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR Daily Capacity, 200 Beseole Soring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 








CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED . : FIVE LETTER REVISIO 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) Te ae Riverside Code issued in 1928S se Per Copy $12.50 











For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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Mill at Ogden, Utah 


Sperry Super-Service 


With a network of mills, warehouses and elevators cover- 
ing every important wheat belt of the Pacific Coast 
and with shipping facilities from nine distributing centers 
(San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Ogden, Los 
Angeles, Fresno, Stockton, Vallejo), the Sperry Flour 
Co. offers a Super-Service on all grades of hard and soft 
wheat flour—a service that outstrips and outships every 
other milling concern in Western America. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: ‘Sperry’ 
Mills in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah 
Daily Capacity, 27,000 Barrels; Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 








WE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat coun- 
try in the world and manufacture the very finest of 
hard spring wheat flours, also blended flours and Pacific 
Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., seaTr.e, v.s. A. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Eremco,”’ all codes 
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Our Ogden Nill is grinding the 


hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 

San Francisco 


oar GLOBE MILLS 


— General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 


Mills at Los Angeles 














COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: “Preston.” All Codes 


Gudle Addrecs: Prost WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 




















COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mituers or Bive-Stem Parent, 
Cracker anv Pastry Fiovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 


Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. . 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 














CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 











Northern Flour Mills Company 


Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘"NORFLOUR,” Portland 


Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels All Standard Codes 











Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
ant Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


oe 
casa HTS 
) BURLAP & COTTON BAGS 


(os 


(js | 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 


— & SEWING TWINE 

















SAN FRANCISCO, 
cAL. 














CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:‘‘CENTENNIAL” 


‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 





SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WasHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 








It may pay you to 


We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings comnion 


OREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. with us 

















|] 
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> The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 
5 WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 





The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 








Prairie Flour Mill Company 


LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 











PARR TERMINAL CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Water Front 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 
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Advertising “Illustrations 
Half*Tones ~ Zine Etchings 
~-Color Engravings ~~ 



















LEADING MILLS 











CAVALIER MILLING Co. 





Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


CAVALIER MILLING CO, 
Cavalier, N. D. 


Write us. 








Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 
Manufacturers of 
Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 











“White Jacket” 


“Perfection” 


Pure Spring Wheat Flour 





Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big 
bread-yielding power, the big loaf-volume that 


goes with it and last, b 


ut not least, the incom- 


parable loaf-quality it produces. For real bak- 
ing results, use our strong Nortu Daxkora Pure 
Sprinc Wueat Frovrs. 


THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


ESTABLIS 


Capacity 2,000 Barrels Daily 


HED 1872 
GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 



























“SNOW WHITE” flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Rye flour 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 











fe MUU, ——————————— © ——§ 
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Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride ; 


' The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 






Here to stay 
and 


here to serve. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GRAIN DEALERS i@x3 
































Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Beltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 

















Hallet & Carey Co. . 
N an | . Futures . Receivers . Shippers Superlatively 
CARGILL - Handlers of Grain Seeks cies ernie Fine Miliag 


Minneapolis 
MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO W heat 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 








EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 





We give good service to 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. EXCHANGE ; g & , 
Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE all millers but like espe- 
»? ’ Mill Requirements Solicited cially toserve those who 
SF. PAUL, MINN. require especial quality 
selections. 





SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 


602-4 Corn Exe. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Shippers of Choice M illing Wheat Wire for Special Grain Offerings Moor e-Seaver Gr. ain Co. 
Elevator Capacity, 3,000,000 Bushels 1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Milwaukee Office: 203 Chamber Commerce KANSAS CITY 

















sprinc—MILLING WHEAT—winrer 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or.Protein Content yinwNEAPOLIS 


‘ervhene  McCABE BROS.CO.  2ULtm, Southwest 
SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY W heat _ 0m standard grades 








600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS are adapted to millers’ 
High-Grade Milling Wheat needs and assure uni- 
We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten form milling wheat the 





year through. 








The quality of your wheat 
is the foundation of your 
flour. Have 


RIHELDAFFER 
The Wheat Expert 


select your wheat for you. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 





| 
Poll 
ee, 5 | 

—— UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 
THE TENNEY COMPANY How Raden Tease CHICAGO - _ KANSAS CITY 


Merchandising Department Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH WICHITA, KANSAS 






































1927 


} | 


— 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


- AMERICA’S CHINEST TERMINAL &LEVATOR 





MUCH FINE WHEAT IS LEFT—There is still much 
fine high protein wheat out in Kansas, and we have an 
exceptionally well selected stock of our own. But it will 
not last forever. Higher premiums may be paid before 

this crop year is ended. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 












































ENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 5 RS 1 1 
MILL FEED ern Kansas Oity Board of adage osenbaum Grain Corporation 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
Cc. L. FONTAINE, JR., Pres. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
KANSAS Direct from Kansas eo "Ren, Dependable Service for S. Burrows & Christi 
WHEAT MARSHALL HALL “ Particular Millers ae ) cott, : a Ows & : iristie 
JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION Future Orders Solicited your wheat 208 pe sone wg j ( a ane, ILL. 
M requirements tocks—Grain—UCotton—Frovisions 
ae GRAIN CO. ~~ * eae —" ~ JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS Members New YorkStock Exchange, Chicago 
WICHITA, KANSAS Rp, t. uis, NO. of 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade. 








SIMONDS SHIELDS: LONSDALE GRAIN 


sKANSAS CITY MiIis8s0U RI =, 











STRONG MILLING WHEAT 
Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary wheats 
when you want them. 














VINCENT, Vice PRESIDENT 
ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 


E. F. EMMONS 

F. A. THEIS 

F. J. FITZPATRICK 
J. H. MARTIN 
B. J. O°’DOWD 


C. W. LONSDALE, PresipENT 
Fc. 
F.L. 





Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 
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WE ARE WHEAT 
MERCHANTS 


Chiefly engaged in supply- 
ing wheat to many of the 
best and most careful millers 
in the country. As mer- 
chants, we are bound to 
strive to make the merchan- 
dise and the service please 
the customer. 








Conditions just now sug- 

gest the wisdom of build- 

ing up your reserve of 
- strong milling wheat. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Futures Orders Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
Solicited United States Markets Solicited 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 








ESTABLISHED 1877 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT so itissovni 








[LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN } 
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Dependable. Spring. Wheat. Flour 


From the Northwest’s Finest Wheat—Superior Strength 
and Flavor—Always Uniform 


“SEARCHLIGHT” 
Wisconsin Milling Company 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 





Cable Address: ‘“POWERFUL”’ 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 








Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GRANULATIONS 


In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 











Picker & Beardsley Com.Co. SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
No. 2S ft Red Milli Wheat co ISSION CO. 
o. Le) ei n 
For Quality — ” Soft Winter Wheat 


125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


WISCONSIN 
RYE 
FLOUR 














STORAGE Calcyanide System of 
TR ANSIT Flour Mill Fumigation 
THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. CALCYANIDE COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








ESTABLISHED 1849 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAQOA, WIS. 


Oldest and Largest Millers 
in the State producing all 
rades that can be made 
rom Rye or its blends with 





wheat 
i ii ti tii it di di i 











“Manufactured Weather” 1": Pxopvcr Berren 


Grrier Fagineering Grporation 


Main Office and Works: Southwestern Office: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Riverside Code = PY" errr Ry ON Ss Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


umigate ( Frank H. BiopceEtr, Inc. 
JANESVILLE, Wis. 


Regularly With | 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., 
Blodgett Milling Co. and Ford Milling Co. 











FUMIGATION 
with LIQUID HON has every advantage 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Licensee for the Application of 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HCN) 
210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


To Destroy Mill Insects 

Fumigators Supply Company ( 
INCORPORATED 

511 Fifth Ave. New York, N. y.( 


Al i i i i i 





























ee Ne ae 
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E. B. SavaGe, President H, WEHMANN, Vice President 
H. T. Heyprick, Secretary and Sales Manager 


International Special Dairy Feed 
International Climax Cattle Feed 
International Poultry Mashes 
International Poultry & Chick Feed 
International Sugared Hog Feed 


are quick sellers, give satisfaction, make 
permanent customers and bring increased 
sales for dealers. Let the International 
Sugar Feeds boost your business. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


General Offices: Corn Exchange 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppex Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars-Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 








PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK iii8 "000" 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Deartorn St. S. T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 
327 South La Salle Street 











Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 


One Car RED DOG or 100 Cars 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 





W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


Special attention 
given to 
the bakery trade 


CHICAGO 














When in the 


make for MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


332 So. La Salle St. 
130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 
Siebel Institute o Technology E are always in the market for 
Established 1872 hard and soft wheat flours. 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL 

















H. WEHMANN &Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILLFEEDS—ALL GRADES 








QUALITY FLOUR 


C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 





i W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








MILLFEEDS = knee 


THE BERTLEY CO. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mer. CHICAGO 





\05 a PH’5 


100 LBS. NET 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


8940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 
National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 











AMERICAN FoRE BLDG. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, Ill. 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 














M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 C. of C. Building 


LILLIE & CO. 
Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft 
winter wheat mill accounts for 
this market. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 











Flours—Wheat— Rye—Corn PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 


Semolinas Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
CURRY-LINIHAN CO. Send Samples Quote Prices 
BROKERS Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 


189 W. Madison St. CHICAGO 








112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 








FLOUR BROKER 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
and adjacent territory 


D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, III. 





JOHN F. KRIEG 


Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed 
ietowae P 
'e Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 
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NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 








PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION 
pomestic K]QOUR_ Export 


LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 





NEW YORK 








JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 








AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 





Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 
| g 


Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOUR Victor Building 
SEMOLINA Los Angeles, California 
MILLFEEDS Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 


T. R. Botts, Mgr. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Biss 














New York,N. Y. 
ENED. : 











KRAUSE & 
FRANCO 


Flour 


Brokers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















COWING & ROBERTS 
Flour Westen ieee 


a specialty 


Established 
1887 


Correspondence and 
samples solicited 














WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 


Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 








[FLOUR BROKER 7 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 

















Cable Address: ‘““AMFLOURCO”’ 11 Broadway NEW YORK 








Flour and Cereal Products 
N 25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 











RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 





416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

(Exceptional Facilities American Flour Corporation HENRY KOPER & CO. A RELIABLE 

W. P. Tenaee-Gross Conger, Tne. Produce Exchange FLOUR MEDIUM 
NEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS 


W"™ SIMPSO 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE CABLES: 
NEw YORK OMAND,N.Y. 











-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 


WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E, Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Grain BROKER 


HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 








The Harry R. Gordon Co., inc. 
DOMESTIC FLOUR EXPORT 


91-93 Wall Street NEW YORK 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














PECIALISTS 
ove. FLOUR 
D. G. VAN DUSEN & CO. 


Members New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK CITY 











We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








SIMPSON.HENDEE & COINC. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 











GEorGE W.VAN BoskeErck & Son 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Established 1850 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 
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A. P. YOUNGBLOOD 


EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


E. STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Produce Exchange, New York City 


PESLSESSKSSSLESCESESESSEH SSSR TESA SSSEEKRTLSCR SCE SARRRESETRRSSTSSTRESRRSERERERSERSeee ee eeeesase 














| KANSAS and 
WANTED A-1) RYE ACCOUNT 


For New York and Vicinity 


EDWARD F. CLARK 
Produce Exchange EW YORK 


EpGar O. CHALLENGER 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


Tititiiii tiie 


NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: ““WATERMAN”™ 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 





TILIIIIIII III Iii iii iii iis 








TILILIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII III III III III III IIIT iii iii 














. 





WILLIAM T. BURKE 
Domestic and Export 
FLOUR 


15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK 





J. A. LENHARDT 


INCORPORATED 
FLO U R Spring, Hard and Soft 
Vinter, Rye 
BROKER Flours and Semolinas 


411 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 


Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 


131 State STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








Established 1891 


David F. Silbert & Co.,Inc. 
FLOUR 


214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 

















PETER J. EDWARDSEN 
Sales Agent 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence solicited 








Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, etc. 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 





Calvin Hosmer Stolte Co. 


Yee et 


Entire New England Distribution 
156 State St. BOSTON, MASS. 














Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas Oiry, Mo. 
BuFFaLo, N.Y 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 

Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 


F. W. WISE & CO. 





A. H. Brown & Bros. 











Millers’ Agents FLOUR 
Flour and Feed MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON BOSTON, MASS. 
J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


.FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 














Forward Samples and Quotations 


FLOURandOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Puriapetputa, Pa. 


The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 


Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 


C. EK. SCHEARER 


FLOUR BROKER FEED 


510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louis, Mo. 














CFLOUR and 
(FEED 


We are buyers of all ‘grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Established 1857 


Samuel Bell & Sons 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, 
Streets PA. 


, 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN FIL.OUR pomestic 


667 und 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 














Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 




















Buyers of 
FEED 
of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 

FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 











DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 














Red Dog 





NEWSOME FEED& GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


Wire your offers 


Domestic MILLING Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 








A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 
2036 Virginia Park 
DETROIT, MICH. 


. 

















We Buy 


Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Ropert M. —" pg M. Perx JOHN E. Koerner & Co. 
rege | | hoon 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 








208-9 Louisiana Building 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 
FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 


312 Chamber of Commerce Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-TWO OTHER CITIES 




















LEADING EASTERN MILLS 











Established 1774 


UNIFORMITY 





Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


@he Continental Milling Co. 


Millers of 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


BRanps: 
PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 








(Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


EXPORTERS of 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily 
Cable Address: “QuAKEMILLS” 


Mills at Seaboard 








Founded 1795 


me 


Attention Bakers 


Write for sample and 
price of our special 


Dusting Flour 


George Urban Milling Co. “axes BEST BREAD 


6VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 


THE BEST FLOUR 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 





Mixed Cars A Specialty 


GEORGE URBAN, JR., President 
GeorRGE P. URBAN, Vice President 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 











Buffalo, N. Y. 
















. . “Hh: ‘ » . len ¥ 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. i texte U.S.A. atanacare 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. Watertown,N.Y.,U.S.A. 
AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON’S BEST 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
“ Banner Mills"’ BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour” ““Unexcelled Service’’ 










The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


Spring Wheat Bakers'Patent ShortFamilyPatent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 


DOMESTIO ILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Wi Wheat Patent 








44 Whitehall Street 








SOFT WHITE WHEAT 





NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








PASTRY FLOUR 


Made Just the Best We Know How 


THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 









FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR Co.1% 


FLOUR MILLERS 


BRIDAL) vii 
VEIL pte em 


FLOUR 









ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
Pastry Short 


Four King Victor Win: 


LOCKPORT. N_Y. 

















Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 








New Jersey Flour Mills 


MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 


FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















CLIFTON, N. J. 








Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles from 
New York 




















Dunlop Mills We Weg Freee aesert 


Correspondence Solicited 


Richmond, Va. 


Mipa’s TraDE Mark & 
PATENT BuREAU 


537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘Fiaxy,’’ London 





Cable Address: 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


“Dorreracu,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““Coventry,’’ London 








PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C.2 


Cable Address: “Paytinz,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C. 3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘FrasTanco,”’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 





The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘Eciarr,’’ London 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Frovr for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 





REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


M. STANNARD F. T. CoLnins | 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 





LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


LYNDSELL,"’ London 


W. M. READ & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 

Great Tower Street 

No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON, E. C. 3 

“THANEHOOD,”’ London 


Cable Address: “ Telegrams: 











JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


< 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 


Cable Address: ‘*KosMACK,"’ Glasgow 





Telggraphic Address Savieadaress | BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 
RAYMOND-HADLEY- FLOUR AND GRAIN 
TOOMEY co. 29 Corn Exchange Chambers 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND Seething Lane 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ““Gyrosr” 








THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


Seething Lane LONDON,E.C.3 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrpri.,’’ London Minn., U.S. A. 





WM. McKERROW & CO. 
LIVERPOOL 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS ~- 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 





Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ““ALKERS,”’ London 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. 


| 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND | 
| 
| 
| 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
COMMISSION AGENTS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
OrFicEes: THE Batic, St. Mary AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
*“Harris,”’ London 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 








Telographie Address: 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


| 

| | 
| GRAIN AND FLOUR | 
IMPORTERS 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


’ Belfast HULL AND GLASGOW | 


Dublin 


“POLLOCK, 
“PILLSBURY, 


Cable: 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF "GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘“Mrpp.Lin@s,”’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “FREDKOs,” Belfast | 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


Cable Address: ““Byrnr,’’ Dublin | 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTER | 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 








A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ““BuTTIFANT,”’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: 







“WInTER,”’ London 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. >| 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 








50 Wellington St. 


F AROQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
. Be business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘"GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Runcir" 
ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. LAw 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““CAMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 


“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 


Cable Address: ‘"EG@Mont’ 


| ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF —_— 
OATMEA 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: “Rostin,” Glasgow 











12 Virginia St... ABERDEEN 
Cables: 'PxtLip,’’ Dundee BRISTOL ENGLAND 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
ee FIVE LETTER REVISION. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS PER COPY, $12.50 


GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ““DreLoma,"’ Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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GLASGOW —45 HOPE STREET 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristo,, SovurHamprTon, Huu,’ Betrast, DuBLIN and CorK 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany 
Cable Address: ‘‘HrsLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘De.icut,’’ Glasgow 





James.Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: “Roma” 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BeLFasT 





GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ““Mepium,"’ Utrecht 





OSIECK & COMPANY 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cable Address: 
; for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


‘OsieckK,"’ Amsterdam 


March 30, 1927 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ““MruRSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B CO 5th Edition 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMERSFOORT 
HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class Mill Connections 





J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 _ AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

Cable Address: ‘'TassiaAno” 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 

CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAK' AMSTERDAM 


WALD. TEFKE #ELSINGFORS | 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ‘'WALDTEFKE”’ 





SUOMEN VALTAMERENTAKAINEN 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 


HELSINKI, FINLAND 


We bring you in touch with al! first class 
buyers in Finland 
Cables: “FINNISHTRADE”’ 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 


Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 
Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: 
“Horco,” Amsterdam 
Riverside Code 


Wheat Flour 
Rye Flour 
Rolled Oats 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 
Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ‘‘ERNSTWENDT”’ 





N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: *“WiTBURG” 
NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ‘"WiTBURG”’ 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘“CARMIBOEK”’ 





Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘“MAaTLUCH" 








THE A B C CODE 
In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mrinn., U.S. A. 





N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E. W. BOUWMAN 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘BouwMAN,”’ Rotterdam 


©. L. KIRCHHEINER 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: T'wentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘LocomoTion,” Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR 
Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B O 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBAR,’’ Hongkong 








N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘‘BryGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: T'wentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 


Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 





SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Portland, Oregon, Office: 1018 Board 
of Trade Building 


Seattle Office: 633 Dexter Horton Building 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 
Agency, Rotterdam 
Cable Address: ““SEMOLINA”’ 





Established 1861 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 
Cable Address: “Srrraty,” Gibraltar 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th and 6th Edition 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


; Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ““StrENE” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 








N. V. ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 











LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “INTEREST,” Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 
OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘OTTOMADSEN"’ Samples and offers solicited 


Cable Address: “Baut1ca” 


GUSTAV KRUGER 

HAMBURG 4% 
WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 


Established 1858 











J@RGEN BRUUN 
| FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS— COPENHAGEN 
DENMARK 


RUD. MADSEN 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Cable Address: ‘“KorNMOD’ 
Head Office: AARHUS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “Ruma” 





| 


BALTIC COMPANY 
COPENHAGEN OSLO | 
HELSINGFORS 
FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Head Office: OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: | « ” « 
COPENHAGEN | Cable Address: “CosMo” and “MoBIL” 


“GLADIATOR” 


Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 
Offers of Low Grade Flour and Millfeed Especially Desired 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” y 








GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 


Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
““MEHLTHOMAS"” Bentley's 


SIEGMUND STEEG 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 36 


Cable Address: ““STEEGMEHL,"’ Hamburg 





CHR. ANGELL 


Established 1876 | 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CARL ANGELL | 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL | 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


FLOUR GRAIN .FEED 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “FLORMEL” 


Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 


Cable Address: ‘*PROFITABLE,”’ Berlin 


GEORG PETERSEN 
FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 


Cable Address: “Force,” Oslo 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 

References : } 

The National City Bank of New York, New York | 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London | 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


S. JUERGENS & CO.,LTD. | 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 





NILS G. NIELSEN A/S MERCATOR 


COMMISSION AGENT 7 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR 


Excellent Sales Organization 


OSLO, NORWAY 


First class references 
Cable Address: ““CopEx”’ 


OSLO Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London | 





ROBYNS FRERES 


(Formerly EUGENE M. JANSSENS & Co.) 


THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 
DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 


References: Northwestern Miller | 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo Cables: 


Cable Address: “TorsiG, OsLo” | “SYNBOR”’ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17 rue des Tanneurs, 


ANTWERP 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


| 
| ALFRED RABL 
| 


BERGEN, NORWAY Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 











Southwestern Representative— 
N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas 


Eastern Representative— 
John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





The 


The Perfection Dust Collector 


THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


epeat (ders 


that we are constantly receiving certainly go to show 
appreciation of millers for our Dust Collector, its 
efficiency in operation and satisfactory results. 


Of all testimonials repeat orders are the most sincere. 


has established itself—there is no section of the coun- 
try where this machine does not hold the place of dis- 
tinction in most of the large mills, safeguarding the 
plant and employees. 


An important feature is the ease with which a tube 
can be removed without disturbing the operation or 
any part of the machine. 


If vo have conditions in your mill or elevator 

that none of our various machines seem to meet 
don’t hesitate to write us... . we have helped 
many... . try out our service. 


Special Grain Cleaning and 
Dust Collecting Machinery 


WISCONSIN 
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In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


‘* ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING C0. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 





Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 











Jackson Grain & Milling Co. 
SNOW FLAKE FAIRY QUEEN 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Beans 


JACKSON, MICH. 








OVID, MICHIGAN 
All our flour is made exclusively from selected 
Michigan wheat. We grind no wheat but wagon 
Senverses gad receipts from nearby territory — 
e best wheat seotlo on of the state. Plain and 
Belt. Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 
Txos. H. Hysvop, Proprietor. 














AL 
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ROYAL PATENT 


Milled with Care: from 
Select Fancy Mi higant Hinter Wheat 


5 “SELF. RISING: F 
HARD -VW¥rreat Pe 


VOIGE MILLING CO. 


CRAND: RAPIDS: MICHICAN: 1 





‘* Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ 


White Swan ana Hi Selfrising 


Write for connections and samples 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO. 


Furnt, MICHIGAN 








Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. 
F Patent 
“ARBE” Choice Michigan 
Winter Wheat 


Write for samples Flours 
Robinson Code 








Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else, Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 


Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH, 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 
“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








The Huron Milling Co. ™gzbsi Bee” 


SHORT I LAURELS Mare 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 








PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Keep your 
brand name 


prospective 
purchasers all 
the time, and 


imcrease sales. 


Raymond 


Paper 


Bass 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFFICE 


The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Boston 
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Women insist their bread 
be the same each day 


This high protein flour is tested 
at the mill—to make 
your baking uniform 


HE only way to get a woman’s trade, of course, 
is to turn out the kind of bread she likes best. 


And the only way to hold that trade is to keep your 
bread uniform day in and day out, 


That’s why we test all Rex Flour at the mill —by 
baking with it first. We guarantee each sack to bake 
in the same good way for you. 


And remember — Rex is milled from highest protein 
Montana hard wheat. The finest wheat for baking 
grown anywhere, : 


It’s easy to understand why a Rex user always re- 
mains a Rex user. Royal Milling Company, Great 
Falls, Montana. 


EX/s|FLOUR 











© R. M. Co. p womens Tested at the mill— 
K fovas nuns cof for uniform baking 


Aveust SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 

W.C. Borxs, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 





<< J . 
iF IT's 
cascADE FLOUR 
Ro 









MILLERS OF - 4 
HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR _. 
AND SHIPPERS Of GRAIN 


“A 


Cascabe, MONTANA 


HE strong gluten wheat grown on the virgin soil 
of Montana, two splendidly equipped mills—not 
the largest but large enough to include the latest in 
milling facilities—and the result is “CASCADE,” 
the flour of quality. Bakers say it is a challenge to 
the milling world—making bread of superior texture 
—finer flavor—more loaves to the barrel. Send for 
baking sample. 


'T must pe G00? 








49.Lbs 
CASCADE 


Mills at Cascade, Mont. 
Manhattan, Mont, 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 
Grain Storage Capacity, 





600,000 Bushels Codes: Robinson, Riverside, Millers 











LEADING_INSURANCE COMPANIES, 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





oy is I POM og aos oss 68 344 9004600400005 $2,922,372 
CRDIRE COMUNE OTD > Dikascexscassveescesence 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883, 109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 























POLSON MILLING COMPANY 


Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 
POLSON, MONTANA 


We invite correspondence 











DENIO-BARR MILLING & GRAIN COMPANY 


Flour Mills, Laboratory and Main Office SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
Country Elevators in Montana 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MONTANA 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR FOR BEST BREAD BAKERS 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








Gtascow F.Lour Mitt Company 
HIGH PROTEIN 
Spring Wheat Flour 

Bakers’ Trade Solicited 

GLASGOW, MONTANA 


Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 

















MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 








F. H. PRICE & CO. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 


All Risks 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 











Investment Securities 
Since 1878 


CHARLES W. SEXTON COMPANY 


Insurance—since1884 
WELLs-DickEy COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 

















Mitt Mutua. SErvice 
For Policy Holders 


LYLE W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
Merchants Bank Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Mutvat Free Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Ill, 




















FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for — list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 











The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Ocean freight 
service — 


A Ship for Every Need 


10 4 SHIPS, aggregating over 
a million tons, fast trans- 


atlantic mail liners, the fastest 
and largest ships in the Atlantic 
to Pacific Coast trade, freighters 
of various types, all skillfully 
managed to give the utmost 





104 Ships : : 
ae Gen 0 freight service. 
Million Tons Careful handling of your ship- 
56 Years’ ment, prompt deliveries and trans- 
Experience shipments are the distinguished 
World-wide features of this efficiently organ- 
in Scope ized freight service. 
ye oy The high rating of our ships 
Meeting enables you to secure the lowest 
Setaddeand insurance rates when you 
Needs 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


nd York New Orleans London Antwerp 
oston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston and Liverpool Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T.M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE" 
. AMERICAN LINE PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 











For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 





Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 

















For freight and particulars appl 
At New York, to Funch, Kdve & Co., Ine. 


At Philadelphia, to 8. L. Burgess & Oo., 928 


Lafayette Building. 


At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 


Keyser Building. 
At Boston, to A. C. Lombard’s Sons, 
At New Orlean 


& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg. 
At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St 


NAVIAN- AMERICAN 


REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM ; 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


s, to American Baltic Chartering 





pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 


Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Scan- 
dinavian Ports. 











BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 
Freight Forwarders for Flour Millers 
and Exporters 


Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 











F. V. CAESAR 


Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty 


Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 











ing from a bank’s failure 
while draft proceeds are 
being forwarded? 


Ths and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 

A handsomely bound volume 


of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


$0.0) (ROG Obese as Fda 1927 
The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
po ee ee ee copies 
of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 


L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


....Charge to my account. 
....1 enclose check. 








420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 
Who bears the loss result- eit ada : 
Trademarks United States and 7 


ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Qomplete Files Registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


54St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 











WHEAT Wasne ns & DRIERS 


Will not only give you better- 
cleaner wheat but increased 
profits per bushel. 

LET US SHOW YOU WHY. 


THE WOLF Co., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 








WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 
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igures C fer the | fale 


| The Price | 
‘ IS | 

$1.00 
per Copy, ¥ 
L Postpaid 
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ook It Up 


: MODERN BUSINESS enter- 
prise conducted without refer- 


Hence to the statistics of the 
4 industry it represents is like a 


ship without a chart. 





authoritative statistical guide is 


The 
¢ NGiller’s a 


and YEAR BOOK of the TRADE 
1927 


The nineteenth annual edition of this volume, 
containing 320 pages of information about flour 
milling and its various allied enterprises, is ready 
for distribution. Orders should be placed with 
the publishers, 


CThe-Northwestern-Miller 


118 So. Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


or with any of The Northwestern Miller’s Branch Offices 





in 
The Miller’s Almanack 
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The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sirs: 
ee copies of the Miller’s Almanack and 
Year Book of the Trade, 1927. I enclose $..............eeeceees to cover, 


at $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, * 

59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey 

1001 Lumsden Bldg., “Hesento 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
= AGO—Arthur 8. Purves 

66 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Tl. 

eon THWEST—Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Hawn, Superintendent 





Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 
H. J. Parrariper, President and Rosert E. Srerume, Chairman of the 
Treasurer Board of Directors 
W. C. Nicnons, Vice President Rosert T. Beatty, Secretary 
TuomasA. Gairrim, Circulation Manager _L. C. Wixren, Cashier 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barney, C. F. G. Rarxes, WALTER QuackENBUSH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Rosert E. Srerirme, Editor Rosert T. Beatrry, Northwestern Editor 
Carrout K. Micnener, Managing Editor A. F.G. Ratxes, News Editor 
Joun P. Bropericx, Asst. News Editor 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


ee Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year. Invariably in Advance. 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill..........006- 1323 Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 1325 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 1274 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis....1256 = Oicla, .........seeeececcecessccescces 127 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 1330 GE, hac ccnvccnctesavecevecsavscecesees 1308 
Cherry, 8S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 1309 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okia.1272  Bimit Trading Corporation New York. 
Chadd & Gen, Now Ferm, M. EF... .+00- 1331 Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla............ 1272 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. ¥..... 1325 Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 1273 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis...... +++ 1314 Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill..... 1313 Re RCS 0 Fe ee eo 1320 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland...1328 prnst & Ernst, “Minneapolis <a aia 1326 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... Ervin, H. C., Co., St. Cloud, Minn 
» H. C., Co., St. Cloud, Minn...... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl........ se Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill....1274 a | Meevrerrrrrre rere errr ooee- 1262 
See, Sn dade toe, ae Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind....1275 
° . . ee 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash.1318 Gig’. senses reste cere eee nee BIS 
pene gage sg Bem * 1274 Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 1272 
olvert, J. W., ™ » pee 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 1261,1317 Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 1317 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 1330 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind..1325 F 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
WON, KANSAS ..ccccccccccccceces occece kL SO7 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md..1326 Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 1313 
Cooperatieve oo eeneeaerinn Fairchild Milling Ca., Cleveland, Ohio. ..1276 
Rotterdam, Holland ...........+. Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D..........06. 1319 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, ‘On 1310 Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 1327 


Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y.1326 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 1327 


Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 1327 


Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, IIl..... can Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y.....1324 OO Bs We. b05660.0605006406008 60068 .- 1326 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Seaeem, Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Fe seeeeeeee-1328 Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, ‘Sootane. . 1327 Helsinki, Finland .............+. ooe+- 1328 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis....... 1318 Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 1322 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo...... 1273 Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash.1318 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill..... Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y........ 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago..1332 Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn..1317 Helsingfors, Finland ..........+ss+e0+ 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 1317 Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 1329 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon....... ..-1318 Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 1313 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis. ..1319 
Curry-Linihan Co., Chicago, Ill.........1323: Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... Froedtert Grain & Malting seed Minne- 
QPOTD ceiccce bocstseoseeres occeccoece 1320 
Fuller, Walter E., Flour Co., Boston, 
D . SN. ccaccsckuvcsurva sCengaazies - 1825 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, ‘Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill........... e 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas SEED © -o 6.0:6 662-06 605066 64600080.6 - 1331 
CM, Tk 605 6059.00 ken ee be ks anceeas 1321 Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 

Dawson & Seaver, Now York, N. Y.. . 1325 neapolis ..... covccesere ¥60¢0006608080 1322 


Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 
covcvcvcccvcehaae 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.. - 1325 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 


G 


Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... ~ 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England. . 1327 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland ...........+-. e+e - 1328 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y...1324 
General Commission Co., Kansas City... 1321 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md...... ° 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va.......1307 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 1327 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill.......1274 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co....... ++. 1331 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn....1316 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 1322 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal........ ++-1318 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 1272 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb...1273 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis..... 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York. .1324 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D...1319 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich.......... ee 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo....... 1325 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
GeewG, BEAM. cocccccsceccsvcoeccecces 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
Pile, TOMAS ccccccccccscesccccese 000021273 
Green & Gowlett, London, England..... 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis......isi7 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 1328 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill........00. 1323 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 1276 
H 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... .1323 
Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 1324 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway....... 1329 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway........... 


Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.. 


Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis. : 1321 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 1274 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 1320 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
CO, TERING 66 0:0.0.0:056 066004060 eocces 1266 


Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. ‘1327 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 1327 
Hamilton, wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England1327 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y......... 1324 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, I11.1277 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio......1277 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England... . 1327 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis1307 
Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng..... eccce 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam.......1328 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas1321 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........1270 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md..........1326 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill....1274 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill......1277 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 


Hines, Lyle W., St. Paul, Minn.......... 1331 

Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland...... 1328 

Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco............++ 1332 


Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... .1272 
Holland Food Corporation, New York.. 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa......1325 


Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 1325 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ......ccccceces «1331 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City...1270 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn....1315 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill....... 1274 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 1268 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, “Mich. 1330 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind...... see 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 1266 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas1273 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas1267 


International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
New York, NM. V..ccccccccccces eeccece 

International Mercantile Marine Co., 
Wow Forks N. FZ. cecccvcccsvccccccvcc lee 
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International Milling Co., SeeenonDees.. - 
‘ov 


International Sugar Feed Co., 
GORGE 6 shed ccwseccrccvvecsceccoeecece 1323 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 1253 


J 


Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co... .1330 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 1327 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 


Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 1317 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 1325 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 1328 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 

BOE, BOS. cccccccccocetascecccccecoes 1326 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 1323 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

Base City, Mo. .cccccccccccccsccccecess 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont.. 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.. 

Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 

Kamens City, Mo. ..cccccccccccccccces 323 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont........ 1331 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. . 1329 

K 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas....1271 


Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 


Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........1323 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill..........+. 1323 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
BEAMGAS onc cccccccccccsces ecvesccccece 55 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, GOR. oc vcccccces 1312 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 

Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas. ..1272 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 1322 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y..1324 


King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 1325 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis1316 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 1315 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can....... 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.......- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 1312 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 1327 


Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
OME ccccvcccccccccsesceecoeceecesccs 1327 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y...... 1324 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn......... 1323 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 1329 
L 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, MigM. . 220+ 1317 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ...ceeeeeecccerceccees 1310 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis. . 1322 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City...1251 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich......1325 


Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill...........- 1323 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co....1275 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam...1328 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 1272 


Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland....1328 
Lenhardat, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y...1325 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y........+. 1324 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar.........se-eeeees 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co....1273 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn............ 1323 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. ..... eo eevecsesevece oe 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway. aeesee 1329 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. Mon- 
teelke, TRE. cccccoccccvvecccsercces - 1275 
Iachsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam.. .1328 


Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 


Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 1270 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England. . 1327 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind... .1277 


Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1270 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan.1268 


M 
McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
RE Prererrerr rre reer 1320 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow....... 1327 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio........ 1325 


McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 1327 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 

McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont.1312 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y....... 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 1329 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo....... 1273 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 1327 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb........ 1273 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.1310 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 1327 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 1276 


Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. ..1317 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
Com, D. Ge vcsvccpecevsccwescccsveces 1332 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 1275 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng.1327 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 1276 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway........... 1329 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y....... 
Metcalf, John S., Co., Chicago.......... 1332 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland... .1328 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 1274 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
GMIGAGO, TH. cccisccvcccescecscvessses 1326 


Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago. ee 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas spr 
. Seedias Opes Poerer ye Se Ty s rer oreTs | | 


INDEX—CONTINUED 


Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul. .1307 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
a 1277 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 1270 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 1326 
Minneapolis General Electric Co......... 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn.1307 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 1319 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo....1277 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 1317 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 1254 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Louis, Mo, 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Iil.. 


Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown. - 1331 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
CUR, BEG. cocccccceccesocceccvevecceses 1269 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. + Kansas City...1320 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 1327 


Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y....... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. | 1278 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 


SOM: In es. beane seh ibd sade saenecsesece 1326 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 1273 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 1308 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 1331 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 1317 

N 
National Engraving Co., Minneapolis. ...1307 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha1273 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 


New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 1323 

New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
TERMGRD ceccccccccevevcccscsoeses - 1271 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, | 


New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 

Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 1325 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co.1267 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co....... 1317 
New York Produce Exchange, New York1258 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y.1326 


Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.......... 1329 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 1328 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 1275 


Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 1329 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man..1312 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore.1318 


Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 1314 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling ie 
PEERGTID 6065400600 eeccscnesscee 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 1276 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis... .1323 


Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
1 


MS «48.00.0654 000eeehaseeeee scanners 317 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 1307 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas. . 1273 


Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 1277 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
Sh Ue £65 0040560000 Feeds b TEN ES tNS OTS OS 1264 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. .1311 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co..1272 


Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 1316 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 1328 


Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 


Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ....... seveeeeees 1313 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich..... ccccee 1800 
P 
Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 1322 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 1319 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 1332 
Payne & Routh, London, England....... 1327 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon....1319 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 1326 

oeanees Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
POPC, BMG. ccccccccccesccvvececcece 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 1318 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 1330 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 1323 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 1329 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll........ 1274 
Pfeffer Mlg. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 1308 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 1275 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 1322 


Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 1327 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 1250 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 1274 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 1331 


Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 1319 
Pratt, B.C. Tee Gabi cccvccnvccvsece 1313 
Preston-Shaffer ~— Co., Waitsburg, 


POET TTT UTP eT TTT TP CrT Tree 1318 
Price, F. H., & Co. oo "New (Pepe ren 1331 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 1324 


Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 1329 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 1307 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo.............. 1274 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 326 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 1329 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 1330 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 1323 


Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 

Raymond & Reid, London, England... . 1327 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio... . 1330 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y..1326 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London. . 1327 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa......... 

Read, W. M., & Co., London, England. . 1327 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 1325 


Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 1317 


Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. . 1249 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
WOBMOR, WE deecccccccccoscceecescs 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.......... 1314 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
WES. cccccccccseccscocesesseseccescecs 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 1323 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mipe®, MAR. .ccccgecccccescceccccscess 1310 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill..... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 1277 
Rickenback & Co., Ltd., New York, 
Ws Me Wendadadad ces toeedeveose sence 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 1329 
RiveraiGe CoGe .occcccccccccccscccccces 1317 


Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 1311 


Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 1268 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 1329 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 1325 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... .1257 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y...... 1324 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 

Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill.............- 1323 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo...1267 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill....1321 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 1270 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 1331 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 1319 


Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland1327 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 1328 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


S 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Momtreal, Que. ccccccccccscsccccccecs 1312 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn.....1316 


Sarantis Freres, Pireus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 


GBD cccccccccccccccecseccevccccescece 1273 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 1329 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 1274 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 1332 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 1325 


Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 1323 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill...... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 


TOwle, Me. cccccccccccscecsccencccese 1322 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, I1].. 1321 
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It’s Allin Knowing How 





OLUMBUS called for an egg and laid a wager 
that no one in the company but himself could 
make it stand upon end without support. 


| 1 The egg was passed around, but every attempt 

1 ended in failure. When it came to Columbus 
he cracked one end slightly. The egg stood 
upright. 





There wasn’t a man in the room who 
couldn’t have done the same thing 
that Columbus did—if he had thought 
of it. 


Millers should remember that there is as 
much difference in concrete as in flour. Con- 
crete is the one building agent manufactured 
from the raw materials by the contractor. 
Consequently, the quality and value of a con- 
crete building depends largely upon the 
knowledge of the man building it. 


No other company in the field of mill 
and elevator building is doing more 
to keep abreast of current research 
work which is leading rapidly to bet- 
ter concrete construction. Few are 


doing as much. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
708-9 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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